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ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY FOR PATRIOTISM |! 











Foundation Tips on Educational Reporting 


William H. Allen, Director, Institute for Public Service, New York City 


Great foundations outshine publicly supported 
institutions in the firmament of prestige, not 
because foundations are more important or 
larger but because they are more adept in using 
their lights. Generally the prestige of our pri- 
vate colleges is due not to the momentum of 
their services but to the motion of their rays. 
A college president feels justified, and perhaps 
is justified, in giving the greater part of his 
working year to making sure that his institu- 
tion’s light is on top of a hill and not under a 
bushel; but the principal of a high school with 
two thousand pupils makes no report to his con- 
stituents, while the superintendent of a school 
with two thougand pupils thinks it makes little 
or no difference how he describes his steward- 
ship. 

Which method will survive, the “let us show 
you” method or the “what do you care” method? 
If we look around us it is not hard to guess that, 
other things being equal, the best reported school 
will be the best supported and in time the best 
school. 

How fares the reporter? The highest paid 
superintendent in the United States is known 
primarily by his reports. He was one of the 
first to make school figures talk to trustees and 
taxpayers; to show the superiority of frank ana- 
lysis over bombast, of specific fact over general 
exhortation, of convincingly described needs 
over obsequious appealing. Later he set another 
fashion of reporting via monographs,—one prob- 
lem at a time written, enjoyed, and acted upon. 
No one can explain F. E. Spaulding’s rise from 
Newton to Minneapolis and to Cleveland with- 
out credit to his reporting. 

Ask educators anywhere who William Mc-* 
Andrew is and why he has not days enough in 
the year to accept institute invitations and the 
chances are they will say: “Oh he is the man 
who wrote that much talked of report which 
says supervisors ought to spend their best time 
where the educative process is not where clerical 
work is and who tells institutes to talk straight 
and write straight to school patrons about school 
needs and school breakdowns.” 

Why have several strong and undoubtedly suc- 
cessful school men lost out in their commun- 
ities? Not because their school work was de- 
ficient but because they had not told their school 
boards and public the right truths in the right 
installments consecutively and cumulatively. In 
other words, uninformed publics turned out 
fickle friends, easily stampeded by hostile at- 
tacks and unfair claims. 

Strong young school men go to conventions, 
many of them at their school board’s expense,— 
for what? Too often just to applaud the “big 
men;” to buy big men’s books; watch big men’s 
advancement; yearn to be fairly tried out for 
advancement; and to throw away every year the 
chance which their annual summary offers to 
show that they are made for big places and big 
men! Many a school man spends $1,000 in 
money and $2,000 in time for a post graduate 
year of listening and reading when writing a 
first-class annual report of his stewardship—and 
doing the work worth first-class describing— 
would do him more good. 

Illuminating contrasts that point many a 
moral for public-school reporters are furnished 
by two recent reports by the Rockefeller General 
Education Board and The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, two trustees of opportunities for service 
which are only faintly measured by their capi- 
tal funds of $40,000,000 and $122,000,000. 

Both reports have an index and a table of con- 
tents; both have pictures and charts; both have 
short summaries for each main topic; both tell 


how much was spent for each main purpose, 
how much the income was, how much was avail- 
able but unexpended; both, by the way, may be 
had free upon application to 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 

It will pay school men who are about to write 
their annual reports to get these two reports and 
to compare them with one another. It would 
especially pay school boards to look over these 
two documents, to compare them with their own 
superintendent’s last report, and in addition to 
send for one or two other reports such as Supt. 
Wm. H. Holmes’ High Point Survey of the pub- 
lie schools of Mount Vernon, New York and 
Supt. W. L. Ettinger’s report on New York 
City’s vocational and prevocational work. 

The Rockefeller General Education Board’s 
report is helpful, unfortunately, because of what 
it fails to do; every now and then a public 
school superintendent’s reporting shows similar 
earmarks. ‘There are only three cuts in 96 pages 
which account for an income of over $10,000,- 
000; all of these cuts deal with old matter 
described fifteen months earlier in a magazine; 
of the 51 pages in the executive report only 31 
are editorial, not 10 of these are of executive 
size, altogether they could hardly have required 
a forenoon’s dictation; the board’s work for 
teacherages is described as if there were no 
others in the world altho there are hundreds 
publicly financed in other states; of secondary 
education, on which $33,521 was spent, not one 
single fact about the year’s work or observation 
is given; why money was spent and how it was 
spent is in no way explained altho where it 




















A SCHOOL MAN IN THE ARMY. 


The accompanying illustration is a recent likeness of 
Captain Samuel D. Jones, who until recently was business 
manager of the Louisville board of education Captain Jones 
is at present officer in charge of recreational activities at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, in Kentucky, and has under his charge 
all those activities which have been provided by the govern- 
ment and by private enterprise to relieve the monotony of 
camp life and soldiers’ work 

Mr. Jones was for many years secretary of the Louisville 
school board and when this body was reorganized five years 
ago, he was elected business manager as well as secretary 
In July, 1917, he resigned to enter the second officers’ training 
camp at Indianapolis. He did this in spite of the protests of 
the members of the board of education and of citizens of 
Louisville who believe that he could serve his country more 
effectively in his school position. He was granted a captaincy 
upon graduation from the training school and was immediately 
assigned to the Kentucky cantonment Under his direction 
athleti« a, especially base ball and boxing, have flourished 
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was spent is given in detail; what was accom- 
plished by $50,000 spent on educational research 
is not shown. 

The Rockefeller Foundation report has a dif- 
ferent tone and quality from first to last. Tt 
looks as if the writer, presumably President 
George E. Vincent, formerly president of the 
University of Minnesota, not only believed jn 
his work but thoroly enjoyed it. Moreover 
it looks as if he or whoever represented him in 
preparing it either instinctively or by conscious 
projection had pictured the people who bene- 
fitted from the work described and the others 
who might benefit from reading the descriptions, 

In addition to the high spots in reporting, 
above mentioned, this report has very interest- 
ing photographs, artistically placed and effec- 
tively described. A double page map shows 
where thruout the world the Foundation Ope- 
rates by each of twelve different kinds of 
work. The report tells how many times the 
board met, how often the executive committee 
meets, of what the funds consist and what the 
program for the immediate future is. Finally, 
it promises that following the summary report 
which is intended to give a bird’s eye view of the 
whole year’s work, there will come detailed re- 
ports. 

In workmanship there are many tips here for 
public school men besides those mentioned. 
First and foremost it is written so that the re- 
ceiver wants to read it; the type is attractive; 
subjects are introduced by centered black faced 
headings; everything about it is calculated to 
“land the reader,” to draw his interest and sym- 
pathy and to establish a presumption in favor of 
whatever the Foundation undertakes or says. 

Another tip for reporters is furnished by the 
Rockefeller General Education Board and the 
Carnegie Foundation. Four years ago—it seems 
ages ago—the Carnegie Foundation started to 
study the normal schools of Missouri. Nearly 
200 teacher training schools needed help at 
once. No doubt the Carnegie Foundation made 
a thoro study, but how long, oh how long, have 
we had to wait for help! The Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education Board announced several years 
ago that it was going to make a thoro study of 
the Gary system. It spent thousands of dollars 
upon that study. The New York City contro- 
versy over the Gary experiment came and went. 
Altho the Rockefeller Board had information 
that should have been of incalculable value to 
6,000,000 people in New York and to schools 
everywhere, not a word would it give out. In 
1916 the Gary report was promised shortly, in 
1917 it was promised shortly, it is not yet in 
June, 1918, available. Too often school men 
make this same mistake of consuming time in 
promising and polishing reports which might 
better be spent in using the information that is 
to go into those reports. 

Any school trustee or superintendent who 
reads these notes will do well to ask Supt. 
Holmes for his last report. That is mentioned 
instead of a number of other excellent reports 
because of its title “High Point Survey,” its 
brevity (16 pages for the superintendent’s sum- 
mary, 86 pages in all); its charming and descrip- 
tive photographs; its home made illuminating 
cartoons; its high spots or evidences of progres- 
sive administration; its contagious spirit; and 
its recognition of the public’s partnership. 

One final suggestion is made as a possible aid 
to improving next year’s annual reports, namely, 
that every principal of whatever kind of school 
be asked to write a summary of this year’s work, 
listing particularly advance steps taken, diff- 
culties experienced and overcome, needs dis 


(Concluded on Page 84) 
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THE HIGH 


Losses are always more impressive than pro- 
fits. Experience is a dear school, but fools, it is 
said, will learn in no other. If the lesson of a 
logs is properly learned the experience need not 
be repeated. If we are wise it is even possible 
to turn a past loss into a future profit. 

We have all had abundant experience recently 
with the high cost of everything. We find our- 
glves in the melancholy position as a nation, 
of having more money than we ever dreamed of 
hefore—but in the tragic position of being able vw 
secure less in return for our money than ever 
before. Dr. Bates, President of Hiram College, 
said recently “No one of you but is able to ex- 
change his ability, skill or loyalty for money. 
But only a very few are able to reverse the 
operation and receive in return for money ex- 
pended a fair equivalent in happiness or com- 
fort.” 

If we lose on every transaction we will soon 
be bankrupt and in the hands of the sheriff. 

Broadly speaking it is the function of the 
school to teach all the people all the lessons of 
life—and of the accountant to teach values. It 
is the special function of the school accountant 
to see to it that all the people get full value for 
every penny spent for education. It is an in- 
tolerable situation that so many things should 
continue to cost more than they are known or 
recognized to be worth. Since the cost con- 
tinues to rise, it is our bounden duty to attempt 
to bring things into balance once more. An 
account out of balance is an accountant’s night- 
mare—and no account can hope to remain in 
balance long with expenditures. continually ris- 
ing and receipts stationary or falling. There 
ig an obligation upon us to seek first the cause 
and second the remedy. 

The future student of finance, who compares 
either individual or national expenditures in the 
last and present decade will be astounded. Only 
yesterday we held up our hands in dismay at a 
billion dollar congress. ‘The present congress 
will be a thirty billion dollar one. We talk and 
try to think continually in billions, altho most 
of us have no conception of what a billion really 
represents. It is perfectly easy to add three 
more ciphers to the right of a given set of 
figures without in any way recognizing the full 
force of what we have done. Few realize what 
it means to go over each single unit of ten, ten 
separate times to make each single hundred; to 
go over each new hundred ten times and each 
ten a hundred times to make not only one thou- 
sand but to make each thousand; to go over 
each thousand ten times, each hundred a hun- 
dred times, each ten a thousand times to make 
the first and every single succeeding ten thou- 
sand and so on up for each tiresome repetition. 
When at length the first million is reached, the 
entire process must be gone over before two 
million is reached, the burden increasing out of 
all proportion to its simple appearance. 

Personal, municipal, school, state and national 
expenditures are increasing at a rate absolutely 
unheard of in the past. The demands in every 
department of life increase in speed and in 
urgency far faster than the apparent ability to 
meet them. However, fast his earnings or his 
extra dividends may have multiplied each in- 
dividual is facing a fixed limit beyond which his 
Prospective earnings or special dividends can- 
hot go. All his past experience teaches him that 
atime is bound to come when the process will be 
reversed—when he and his family will have a 

_ Béitor’s Note—At the convention of the National As- 
Stlation of School Accounting Officers held in Rochester, 
May 2lst, the present paper was the only departure from the 
association’s policy of limiting itself to technical administrative 


. wems. The author is secretary and business manager of 
¢ Pittsburgh board of education. 


Dr. Geo. W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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large collection of easily acquired, expensive 
habits, but when his present income will either 
be inadequate or fail entirely. Municipalities 
everywhere are facing rapidly climbing expen- 
ditures, with fixed tax levying limits, with 
limited bonding capacity—with the certainty 
that interest must be paid and that bonds must 
be redeemed. Nations are all borrowing to the 
verge of bankruptcy. The vicious circle of in- 
creasing costs and increasing expenditures con- 
tinues, the situation apparently getting worse 
and worse. 

It would be a perfectly natural thing to have 
a brain-storm and to become panic stricken in 
anticipation of the day of reckoning which is 
bound to come. 

Fortunately, however, several considerations 
come to the rescue, each of which is a tremen- 
dous tonic. In the first place America is recog- 
nizing, as never before, that the war is respon- 
sible for much and that the things we are fight- 
ing for are of infinitely greater value than any 
possible cost may be, that all of our other pos- 
sessions would be as dust and ashes without our 
ancient ideals of liberty. In the second place 
we are beginning to recognize that we are de- 
veloping and releasing unknown and untold 
resources of co-operative power and energy, and 
that, as William James tried to teach us long 
ago, and a greater teacher centuries before, there 
are untapped reservoirs, abundant for every 
need of mankind, as exhaustless as the Widow’s 
cruse of oil, if only used for unselfish service. 
In the third place we have at last come to recog- 
nize that we have been individually and nation- 
ally criminally wasteful and extravagant and 
that we can readily, without serious discomfoftt, 
indeed with positive benefit to health, save 
enough to share generously with our less fortu- 
nate neighbors,—and each have abundance. 

We have entered upon a new and tremendous- 
ly interesting experiment into the wider mean- 
ing and content of democracy,—the life of all 
the people, thru the co-operation of all, for the 
welfare of all. 

There have been abundant instances, in the 
past, in which certain sections of the people 
have enjoyed a life which was ideal—except in 
its selfishness. There have been many instance; 
in which certain groups have co-operated among 
themselves, with almost faultless efficiency—but 
for the benefit of the preferred group. It re- 
mains for the patriots of our day to dedicate in 
their turn, their lives, their fortunes, their 


sacred honor to the tremendously interesting 
experiment of working out in a manner both 
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COST OF IGNORANCE 


ideal and practical a scheme of life for all, thru 
the co-operation of all, for the welfare of all. 

The school and a national system of educa- 
tion are the best mediums. Two comparatively 
simple steps are necessary—first the elimination 
of waste; second, an equitable system of distri- 
bution. If we can eliminate the waste from 
American life and can evolve an equitable sys- 
tem for the distribution of benefits there will 
be an abundance for all. Waste is ignorance. 
For the old Greek negative motto, “Nothing 
too much,” we will substitute the American 
positive, constructive motto, “Enough for every- 
body.” Lincoln’s famous phrase contained the 
truth we need—but stated merely in terms of 
civics—a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people. We have merely taken that 
same fundamental principle and extended it to 
meet the needs of an industrial and a social 
democracy. It applies with equal truth in the 
life of all thru the co-operation of all, for the 
welfare of all. 

It is one of life’s little ironies that it has 
taken a world war to bring out all of this latent, 
co-operative force, and that its first expression 
should be in the destructive channels of war. 
But the tremendous new power, once developed 
for war, for destruction of wrong, for the de- 
fence and safeguarding of the liberties of man- 
kind will, even before that task is completed, 
be termed to the larger constructive task of the 
betterment of mankind. Values henceforth will 
ever be measured in terms of human welfare. 
Life and liberty made secure, we will turn, with 
new consecration, as well as with new power 
and energy to that other inalienable right, the 
pursuit of happiness, in its highest and most 
sacred sense. 

The crime of our past waste and extravagance 
is too obvious for comment. It is increasingly 
evident that there can be regularly produced, 
under proper conditions, enough and to spare of 
the various necessities of life. The elimination 
of waste and the development of but a portion 
of our latent capacity in food would make it 
soon unnecessary, if not impossible for anyone 
to go hungry. Indeed, we are in far greater 
danger of an oversupply than of a shortage. 
The same thing is true in regard to every fun- 
damental need. America is normally in danger ° 
of overproduction in steel, for example, with but 
sixty per cent of her furnace capacity in con- 
tinuous operation. The same is true in coke, in 
coal, in farm machinery, in automobiles and in 
practically every staple product. 

The simple fact of the matter is that it has 
been that high cost of ignoranee that has been 
at the root of most of the trouble—the father of 
a brood of other evils. 

It is proverbially unsatisfactory to be obliged 
to pay for a dead horse—but it sometimes pre- 
vents further foolish purchases. Let us hold a 
brief post-mortem examination of some of our 
more glaring follies that are dead and gone, in 
the hope that their lesson may be learned. 

We thought we were perpetrating a bit of 
Yankee shrewdness when we let “George” build 
and operate practically all the ships necessary to 
carry our products because he could borrow 
money at two per cent which cost us six per 
cent; could hire sailors at $1.00 a day that cost 
us $3.00, and could secure subsidies from his 
nation while ours offered none. But what a 
tremendous price we have paid for our ignor- 
ance. 

We brought the black man from Africa, gave 
him citizenship half a century ago but nev-r 
really Americanized him; allowed him to grow 
up ignorant and unskilled in the South—and 
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then pay the penalty of our ignorance added to 
his when he is brought North for our later 
needs. 

Our ignorance along health lines has been 
only less appalling than the penalty we have 
paid for it. Typhoid scourge, year after year; 
tuberculosis everywhere, excessive rate in in- 
fant mortality, preventable diseases of all kinds, 
degenerative diseases like cancer and diabetes, 
which all might have readily been arrested in 
the early stages; absence of a physiological cor- 
rective program, the utter neglect of a whole- 
some mental program, all contribute their quota 
to that record of fifty per cent efficient manhood 
when the nation’s hour of trial came. 

Just as ignorant have we been in agriculture 
—and just as costly has been the penalty. Our 
forests have been ravished, our streams polluted, 
our soil impoverished—all thru ignorance. Our 
Government distribution of seed was worse than 
a crime. Ten per cent of our farming popula- 
tion were left in ignorant inability to read the 
bulletins which were mailed to them. 

We spend as much for movies as for educa- 


tion, and many times more for liquor and 
tobacco. 
When thousands of the recent Americans 


volunteered or were drafted we learned to our 
shame that whole companies of them were un- 
able to understand an English word of command 
or to read an order. This ignoraice had been 
reaping its deadly toll of accidents in our mills 
for years, lowering the efficiency of our work- 
men, paralyzing the efforts of our churches, 
vitiating our ballot, weakening the morale of 
our homes and of all of our civic institutions. 

We have been grossly ignorant of the lateut 
power in the lives of all our people, in art, com- 
mercial and in industrial lines, even tho our 
leading competitor has been furnishing an ex- 
ample of efficiency thru education in these lines 
which should have taught us a lesson. We have 
neither learned from those industrial lines in 
which he was admittedly efficient, nor from 
those moral lines in which he is a horrible ex- 
ample. We are as yet without a method of char- 
acter education which can be absolutely ce- 
pended upon to produce men and women of the 
highest American ideals, and we cannot expect 
to hope to escape paying in due time the high 
cost of this ignorance. 

Ignorance is the strongest ally of all forms of 
misconduct and of misgovernment. It is the 
arch enemy of efficiency and of democracy. 
Democracy will be and will remain unsafe just 
as long and to just the degree that ignora ice is 
tolerated. 

An ignorant majority will never be fit to rule 
—for it can never rule wisely. Ignorance, 
hysteria and hatred are always the assets of an 
autocrat or a demagog, striving for personal 
benefit at the expense of easily deluded followers 
—and the remedy is ever, education; not a pure- 
ly intellectual education which merely leads to 
a knowledge of what is right, but an education 
of the emotions as well, which shall give all 
men, women and children in time the fixed habit 
of right thinking as well as right feeling. The 
Good Book says, “Be not overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” Educationally this 
means, “Overcome ignorance with Wisdom.” 

Nor was the penalty of ignorance greatest at 
the bottom of the scale. On the contrary the 
penalty became greater as the ignorance mani- 
fested itself in higher position, for it repre- 
sented the degree to which the individual fell 
short of full duty as well as the measure of his 
error. Graft in public and private life, poor 
workmanship, faulty designs of all kinds, lack 
of foresight or enlightened public leadership, 
unwillingness to be guided by expert advice, the 
inability to correct their own short comings, the 
unwillingness to accept kindly correction from 
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others—all these contribute toward the giant 
bill which ignorance has placed at the door of 
America. Ignorance and inefficiency make pos- 
sible the worst form of tyranny. 

The hopeful sign is that we are all learning— 
that whether we like it or not we are obliged to 
attend the school of a great war, to pay sirict 
attention and ‘to learn our bitter lesson. We 
dare not be inattentive. There is too much at 
stake. The Governor of Pennsylvania, and a 
former schoolmaster, met a boy on the road 
recently and asked him how he was getting 
along in school. “I’m gettin’ dumber every 
day,” replied the urchin. The boy’s reply con- 
tains the great hope for us all. The American 
of today is not as chesty as he once was. He 
has sense enough to recognize that he has met 
a foeman, who, whatever else may be said of 
him, is efficient. And the American has waked 
up at last, determined to no longer pay the 
penalty of ignorance but to overcome this eff- 


ciency with a higher efficiency of his own. He 
recognizes at last that the Prussian system of 
education was a clever device to retain the 
special privileges of life for the five per cent of 
that nation who were to be the self-appointed 
leaders at the expense of the 95 per cent who 
were to ever remain followers. He understands 
that the Crown Prince thinks he will win by 
sacrificing his men ruthlessly and destroying the 
rest of the world, but that Uncle Sam knows 
he will win by conserving his men and Saving 
the liberties of mankind. He is unwilling to 
follow the lead of a lunatic, but is ever ready 
to submit himself to the voluntary discipline 
which makes possible perfect team work. He 
will use his head in the game, will play fair, 
and He understands perfectly why 
and for whom he is fighting. He believes the 
words of Roosevelt: 

“The most expensive crop is ignorance. And 
the best of all the crops is the children.” 


will win. 


Annual School Board Meeting in the Town of G_. 


(A True Account.) 


It was nine o’clock in the evening. The school 
board had been called to meet at eight to elect 
teachers for the city schools for the eus ing 
year. The members had been coming in ou.e b, 
one for an hour and the last one had just taken 
his seat. The superintendent having previously 
resigned because of lack of the proper moral 
support The chairman de- 
clared the meeting in order and stated its pur- 


was not present. 
pose. 

interval of silence and 
himself a_ little 
“Gentlemen, 


smal] 
having settled 


There was a 
then Mr. A 
deeper in his chair, proceeded: 
1 am in favor of getting the best teachers we 
Teachers are ne es- 


, 


ean find for our schools. 
sary for a school and if we want good schools 
we must have good teachers. I move we go out 
and get the best teachers in the staie and bring 
them in here and put them in our schools. The 


best are none too good for us.” 

Parenthetically it should be said that of the 
25 teachers in the schools at the time all but 
three were college or normal school graduates; 
all had taught three or more years, and all had 
had successful experience in other schools. 

“But,” suggested the chairman, best 
teachers in the state will cost a lot of money 
and I have been informed that we are likely to 
have a rather uncomfortable deficit this year. 


“the 


How do you propose to get the money to pay the 
increased salaries ?” 

“Borrow it, borrow it,” said Mr. A. “We 
always have borrowed when we needed money 
and we can do it again. The banks have got 
plenty of money, and they will lend it to us. 
We have borrowed from them and we can bor- 
row from them again.” 

“The banker member, who had been silent, 
now spoke: “Gentlemen, the banks have been 
mighty kind to the school board in the past. 
You remember that $10,000 note and that $5,000 
note both of long standing, and the more recent 
notes amounting to about $5,000 more. I tell 
you, the banks would rather you would go slow 
about making the debt bigger till something is 
done about the notes the school board now 
owes.” 

Silence and confusion for some time but at 
last Mr. B found his tongue: 

“Mr. President, aw’h, I move we elect all the 
best teachers in the schools now, aw’h, and let 
the others go, huh’h. What do you say to that, 
huh’h? Aw’h, I believe in keeping the best of 
what we got, huh’h. What do you all think of 
that, huh’h’ Aw’h, am I right, huh’h ?”’ 


This stream of was 
2? 


words followed by a 


chorus of “seconds” and the motion 
clared passed. 

“Gentlemen,” said the chairman, “how shal] 
we decide who are the best teachers?” 

One said that he had heard that Miss X was 
a good teacher. Another said that he had heard 
something to the contrary about Miss X but 
that Miss Y was all right. Somebody had heard 
that Miss Y was not a very good teacher but 
that Miss Z was a cracking good teacher. A 
number of members had heard that she was not 
popular with certain Here the talk 
halted because nobody could recall the names 
of the other teachers. 

The chairman seized this opportunity to say 
what he had been trying to get a chance at for 
“Gentlemen,” he 


was de- 


pupils. 


quite a while. said, “I can 
tell you who are the best teachers in the school, 
| have here a list of all the teachers furnished 
me at my request by the superintendent giving 
the comparative standing of every teacher in 
the schools. I should like to read:it and let it 
be the basis of your decision here tonight. | 
consider that the superintendent is the only per- 
son in position to judge what teachers ought to 
be re-elected.” 

Mr. B was immediately on his feet and talking. 
“Aw’h, I object to having the superintendent's 
recommendations read, aw’h. Aw’h, he is cer- 
they are all huh’h, 
and’wh we have heard that some of them are 
not satisfactory, huh’h. We don’t want any but 
the ones aw’h that 


good, 


tain to say’h that 


suit us, and we don’t need 
any help to’wh help us find that out, huh’h 
What you all say to that, huh’h?’ 

All agreed that they did not need any help 
to elect teachers. 

Motions being in order Mr. C 
follows: “Mr. President, I move that we elimi 
nate Miss X from further consideration before 
this board. 
during the three years that she has been in our 


proce eded as 


It is reported that once sometime 


schools a pupil asked her to show him how t 
work a problem and the story goes that she told 
him to work it himself.” 

“T second the motion,” screamed Mr. A. “4 
won’t vote for no teacher that work the 
problems for the children when they ask them 
to. No sir, I won’t.” 

And the “Ayes” had it on the vote. 

Then uprose Mr. D and said, “1 
refuse to elect Miss  # Three members of the 
Board have met her. They find no fault of any 
kind with her, but they are of the opinion that 
she looks young, and in short they con’t think 
she looks like a good teacher. I think this # 
reason why we should not elect hr. 


(Concluded on Page 85) 
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At the last convention of the National Asso- 
ejation of School Accounting Officers, held in 
Pittsburgh, the question of standardization of 
school supplies was discussed as the first step in 
the handling of this 
expense. We are now to go farther and discuss 
the Purchase of Supplies and Award of Con- 


important item of school 


tracts. ; _—? ; 

The methods pursued in this line of work can 
hardly be compared with methods employed by 
purchasing and 


should be done 


large firms or corporations in 
contracting, altho the buying 
comparatively as close. 

Public institutions are governed by laws. and 
rules which prescribe certain methods of buy- 
ing. Further than this, 
education have different laws, rules, and methods 
of purchasing. I therefore thought best to ex- 
plain as briefly as poss: ble the method employed 
in St. Louis, as I am satisfied that the 
of cost in the various lines of activity in St. 


the various boards of 


record: 


Louis compare very favorably with most cities 
of its class, and in some instances are 
ably less. 

In Missouri the State Charter, passed in 1897, 
caused the reorganization of the entire school 
system of the State. This charter provides that 
all supplies for use in the schools for the fiseal 
year be listed and for annually. 
There is also a clause in the charter which pro- 
vides that Emergency 


consider- 


contracted 

Purchases may be mace 
as needed in amounts not exceeding fifty dollars 
invalue. While the present paper is necessorily 
based on this fact, nevertheless, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the methods of purchasing that I 
shall outline here can be as readily used for 
school boards or school districts of small size as 
for those of larger size. For the sake of con- 
venience, I shall take up first the Purchase. of 
Supplies : 

The Annual Estimates. 

The average school year terminates sometime 
in June; the fiscal year of school boards usually 
June 30th. As explained in my former paper 
on Standardization of School Supplies, the ele- 
mentary schools, thru supervisors, turn over to 
the supply commissioner during the month of 
January, estimates of all the supplies they will 
need for the following school year. The high 


schools make up their estimates in a similar 
manner at the same time from the standardized 
catalog. All of these lists are due approximately 


the 25th of January. 
These estimates are then tabulated on catalog 
eards, which are held permanently on file in the 


department. Each card represents an item and 


is made to cover a period of four years. These 
cards are 5” x 8” and when completed show at a 
glance: first—the requirements of each high 


school by school departments; second—the total 
amount of items required by the elementary 
schools; and third—the amounts required by 
the administrative departments. It can very 

_ Editor’ Note The present paper read at the ex 
of School Accounting Officers is a continuation of the author's 
description of the St. Louis system of purchasing and handling 


school supplic 2 rhe previous paper was published in the 
ournal for July, 1917, Page 27. 


nvention 


OF CONTRACTS 


E. M. Brown, Supply Commissioner, Board of 
Education of the City of St. Louis. 


readily be seen to what valuable use the cards 
can be put, not only to collate the specifications 
but to compare the various needs of the schools 
with each other and with former years’ require- 
ments. It takes approximately three weeks to 
carefully tabulate these lists and to see that the 
items have the proper specifications so as to be 
sufficiently clear to firms desiring to bid on 
them. 
Small Items Not Considered. 


In connection with tabulating these lists I 
might say here that we do not tabulate items 
aggregating less than $10, except in certain in- 
stances, such as chemicals or special items of 
laboratory supplies and equipment. The items 
which are not tabulated on the eards are care- 
fully marked and purchased in the open market 
at some time before the opening of school for 
the next year. We have found that the cost of 
listing in the specifications and 
making up contracts on various small items is 
excessive and better prices can be secured by 
buying in the open market. 

As soon as all lists are completely tabulated, 
the cards are each given a new number, termed 


advertising, 


the specification number, and are then re- 
arranged into what might be termed “Trade 


Classifications.” By trade classification is meant 
grouping of kinds of material such as the re- 
spective trades are familiar with. For illustra 
tion—all hardware is listed alphabetically under 
the heading “hardware.” Other classifications 
are handled in a similar manner, so that the 
prospective bidder has no trouble in locating the 
items in which he is interested. 


The Specifications. 

After such classification the cards are tran- 
scribed in specification form, and in due time 
they are printed and issued to the trade for 
consideration in bidding. These specifications 
are usually off the press by March 10th, and the 
bidders are given about a month’s time in which 
to prepare and submit their bids. The specifi- 
cation book, in itself, is very complete and is 
gotten up in loose-leaf form so that the bidder, 
in submitting his bid, only has to consider the 
pages of specification which contain items on 
which he is bidding. The remainder of the book 





THE PURCHASE OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES AND AWARD 







to make these specifications attractive to the 
bidder is that the board guarantees to take from 
the successful bidder at least 90 per cent and at 
the most 110 per cent of the amount shown in 
the specifications. On certain items which are 
affected by market conditions, the board also 
agrees to place the order immediately upon con- 
firmation of the contract. This you will readily 
see is a great inducement for bidding as it en- 
ables the bidder to quote a lower price and pro- 
tect himself with factories or whatever parties 
he might be securing his quotations from. 

Some years ago our annual list of supplies 
contained from 5,000 to 6,000 items, and the 
board bought what it needed during the year. 
While a successful bidder may have had an 
apparently large contract, he never knew how 
much would be taken out and was therefore 
never prepared to furnish some items as prompt- 
ly as needed. Under our present system the 
Annual List of Supplies comprises an average 
of 2,500 items. It will be readily seen that this 
necessitates a very careful estimate of the actual 
requirements and considerable 
amount of the guess-work with which we former- 
ly had to contend. 


eliminates a 


Manner of Obtaining Bids. 

While the rules of the board require that all 
material on which bids are asked be advertised 
for, we do not depend on bidders watching for 
We keep in the office 
an itemized list of bidders in the various lines 
of trade who are interested in bidding on the 
board’s specifications. 


these newspaper notices. 


These people always re- 
ceive specifications on any article in their parti- 
cular line of trade which we need and advertire 
for. 

These bids are publicly opened, usually on the 
second Wednesday in April. At this meeting 
the bids are opened and the names of the bid- 
ders are read. Any bidder present who desires 
to know the prices any competitors may have 
made on an item can secure the information by 
mentioning the item number in which he is in- 
terested. As soon as the bids are opened, they 
are referred back to the Supply Commissioner 
for tabulation and inspection and approval of 
various samples that may be submitted. 
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Forms Used in Reporting Needed Supplies 


portant parts of the operation of purchasing 
supplies in large quantities. 

The first step after the opening of bids is 
that of tabulation of the bids. It is necessary 
that each bid be completely tabulated on blanks 
especially prepared for that purpose, so that all 
bids on each item will appear. This tabulation 
is done by taking each two pages of the specifi- 
cations and pasting them on a large sheet, rul- 
ing horizontal lines out from each item, and rul- 
ing enough vertical lines to allow for the inser- 
tion of approximately 75 bidders to the sheet. 
This tabulation requires about four days’ time 
for two persons. 

The Bidders’ Samples. 

While the bids are being tabulated, the sam- 
ples which were submitted by the various bidders 
as substitutes for items called for in the speci- 
fications or as samples submitted where the 
specifications call for the submission of samples, 
are being prepared for inspection by the various 
committees appointed by the superintendent of 
instruction and the commissioner of school 
buildings for that purpose. 

Upon the completion of the tabulation and 
the preparation of the samples, these committees 
are called together and proceed to make their 
choice. I might say that these committees are 
appointed each year about a week prior to the 
opening of the bids and the personnel of the 
committees is changed annually so that no one 
member of any committee who has served one 
year repeats his service the following year. 

These committees are provided with a blank 
which they are required to fill out and on the 
back of the blank is found a list of instructions 
which they are to follow in the selection of sup- 
plies. These instructions ask, other 
things, that the committees test each sample on 
its merits, keeping a record of the results of 
such tests. Where the board submits a sample 
to the bidders the award must be made to the 
lowest bidder on the board’s sample or on a sub- 
stitute which shall not exceed in price the lowest 
bid on the board’s sample. 


among 


Care of Samples. 
The committees are instructed to select the 
best sample offered and also to designate their 
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and Equipment 


second choice. After the best samples have been 
selected and the choice recorded in writing on 
the blank before mentioned, the chairman of the 
committee obtains the prices on all the samples 
offered, from the supply commissioner, in o~doer 
to see whether the difference in price between 
the samples selected and other samples next in 
quality is sufficiently great to change the final 
selection. This enables the committee to select 
a sample which might be slightly inferior to the 
best offered but might also be serviceable enough 
and very much cheaper in price. 

After the selection of samples is made, they 


on the merits of the article without any knowl}. 
edge of who offers the article in question. Fo, 
this purpose the supply commissioner marks the 
samples with a key number, and the committees 
in making their recommendations, refer only “~ 
these key numbers. It is therefore not possible 
for any member of the committees to know who 
gets an award until after the board officially 
passes on their recommendations. We hayo 
found this to be very successful and to haye 
served a two-fold purpose: in the first place jt 
creates confidence in the minds of the bidders 
that they have an equal chance with all other 
bidders; and in the second place, it leaves the 
committee free to work without prejudice of 
any kind. 

The time given to this work by the committees 
usually approximates three days. 


Listing of Awards. 

As soon as the committee reports are signed 
and approved by the superintendent of instrue- 
tion or the commissioner of school buildings, the 
successful bidders are listed with the items that 
they receive, and the prices at which the award 
is made. These lists are then printed and gotten 
up in galley form to be submitted to the board 
with the recommendation of the supply commis. 
sioner for the awarding of the contracts. 

We have now come to the phase of “ A ward- 
ing of Contracts.” 

The board approves the Supply Commis. 
sioner’s recommendations on the second Tues- 
day of May. The contracts are drawn up and 
are ready to be mailed to the successful bidders 
for signature immediately upon confirmation by 
the board. 

The board requires bond on all contracts that 
exceed $250 in amount. That bond must be one 
of a surety company acceptable on contracts of 
the United States Government, and must 
amount to fifty per cent of the amount of the 
contract. 

Upon signing of the contract by the bidder, 
the deposit made by him when the bid was sub- 
mitted is released and returned to him. The 
contracts are made out in triplicate; one copy 
stays on file in the supply department, one with 
the secretary and treasurer of the board of edv- 
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Form{used in Tabulating JTotals of neededJsupplies.'. JInformation is obtained from forms 


at the top of page. 


are properly wrapped and labeled, and turned 
over to the Supply Commissioner to be kept in- 
tact until the board has definitely passed on the 
committees’ recommendations. The members of 
the committees are cautioned not to talk to 
agents or outsiders about the selections they are 
making. 

Before any sample is submitted to the com- 
mittees by the supply commissioner, all trade 
marks, names, and labels which go to show the 
manufacturer or person offering any sample for 
competition, are detached from the samples so 
that the opinion of the experts in the various 
committees shall clearly and exclusively be based 


One Card is_ sed for each item 


cation, and the other copy is forwarded to the 
contractor for his files, after being signed by 
the proper officers of the board of education. 

Orders can now be placed at any time for the 
material as needed. 


Orders Placed—How Delivered. 

The contracts for annual school supplies rep 
resent in St. Louis, approximately $375,000, and 
are covered by 130 contractors. Of this amount 
$200,000 is bulk material, or as we term it 
staple articles for school use, which we im 
mediately order into stock at the board’s wate 
house. This stock is then subject to requisition 

(Concluded on Page 85) 
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a The Dergnpment of a Plan for a School Building on a Basis of a Circulation of Free Fresh Air 
3, the Samuel W. Mead, Architect, Boston 
s that — 
award The school building as developed in my plan | 
rotten I shall call the “Bungalow School,” for the —— = 
board word “Bungalow,” as understood today, implies : | om iis 
mmis- a building of informal proportion and of open ce, * ee se BEX. | 
appearance. Already one sees small schools of ‘ | 
ward- one and two rooms in rural communities an- i nn | 
swering the bungalow description, and I have M a ae ( 
mmis- given myself the problem to plan a large city i | | 
Tues- school with at least two stories of classrooms, key 
p and which will combine all the advantages of the tr Hi 7 ann 
idders one-story building and be suitable for congested ; b-—-—.., 
ion by city districts. Of course a building of the pro ' [| 2 “| 
portions of a large city school cannot be a ' ' 
's that bungalow in appearance and must have the i qf = is Jt 
be one dignity of monumental architecture. This fact i # | 
acts of necessarily is dominating in the design, and my DB eunpe 
must problem has been therefore to make of each ts oh 
of the classroom a unit of bungalow type, and group ft Het sas 
the rooms in the plan so as to make a building oP eo 
bidder, of exterior design, which will compare favorably t a te 
18 sub- with our best modern school buildings. ’ te es : | 
The Progress in scientific schoolhouse planning ' on es 
e copy seems to have arrived at the stumbling block of | i \ | 
e with ventilation and heating. I say “stumbling | =" 2 
of edu: block,” because ventilation seems not to have a . ae a 
been perfected, and architectural planning has L. at, | \ 
been too dependent upon the desires of the en- cee ent | 
gineer who has more or less controlled the hy- . 
gienic provisions of the building. From east to i. 
west and north to south one will find about the adie. | raat 
detail in different sections of the country, but This air thus cared for in these days might be produce ideal hygienic conditions without the 
all seem to be based upon a mechanical appara- called “autocratic air” and as likely as not is Use of apparatus to force its distribution. 
tus which gathers in the outside air and dis- dangerous to health.. I shall show that free Now one can observe in nature that air under 
Pa ak extraordinary conditions will do on a grand 
«— = =» —-»——=— scale what air in a school does on a small scale 
— ee under the direction of the mechanical appara- 
Sa | rT il i «fee tus. Everybody knows that in times of great 
cS ee Cl | =. conflagrations certain objects in the path of the 
fire are never harmed. I have seen a small frame 
gale EE: 6 LL ny house in a city block escape, while all the 
: ; , l j masonry buildings surrounding it were de- 
l stroyed. This would suggest to my mind that 
‘ * " the force of the conflagration caused an air 
‘ | pocket which smothered the object which 
all A ‘= oe escaped. The same result has been seen in the 
| to the path of cyclones, and in watercourses in the 
ned by " a LUN GARR. path of an obstructed mountain torrent. I have 
tion. J Cire | a a limited experience in schoolroom ventilation, 
for the —— eens dead but I am certain that the general practice of 
, : ' .—= inlet and outlet work produces in a small way 
| , the effect I have mentioned regarding conflagra- 
ies rep ' r | f { i f | fe rr] 1 tions and cyclones. 
00, and \ ! ‘ | ne 1 : £23 As far as my observation goes the best condi- 
amount tions of fresh air in buildings where apparatus 
erm it, .-— = % | L + == = ws is used to distribute it, is to be found in our 
we im- best theaters where the mushroom system is 
3 ware used for inlet, and the ceiling for outlet. To 
uisition HALF-STORY (FIRST FLOOR). my mind the success of this system is due to un- 
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HALF-STORY 


localized distribution and gives the greatest 
amount possible to the freedom of the air, com- 
mensurate with the architectural planning of 
the building. This shows that the unlocalized 
distribution of the mushroom system is less 
faulty than the localized distribution of the 
ordinary schoolroom: plan of inlet a:d outlet’. 
In the natural exterior forces the illustrations 
of the conflagration and cyclone show that these 
localized conditions are also faulty in effect, 
compared with natural unlocalized effects of 
sunshine and light air currents. 

Before proceeding to describe my plan I want 
to say, the whole development of the subject, 
so far as I am concerned, is due to the public 
spirit of the administration of the Massachu- 
setts Hospital School at Canton. In 1907 the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts created the 
“Massachusetts Hospital School for the Eduea- 
tion and Care of Crippled and Deformed Chil- 
dren.” The buildings for housing 300 children 
were erected and upon the suggestion of the able 
chairman of the board of trustees, Dr. E. H. 
Bradford, now dean of the Harvard Medical 
School, the system of ventilation chosen for all 
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this housing was the natural system of the 


monitor-roof type, with most gratifying results 
to the health and happiness of the children and 
the administration. In 1910 I was called in by 
the trustees to co-operate and advise with Dr. 
John E. Fish, the Superintendent, to plan a 
little infirmary for the school. Dr. Fish had 
sketched out an ideal plan for the minimum of 
administration, and the work it was to housge. 
It included two small wards and, as I had noted 
possible defects in the monitors of the origina] 
group of buildings, one of the new wards was 
roofed with the original type of monitor and 
the second ward was built with my ideas of jm- 
provement. The result of my experiment was 
<0 satisfactory that all of the new buildings for 
housing, built since 1910, have been designed 
to conform to my improvement of the monitor 
roof. My plan was simply, instead of a small 
roof covering the monitor only, to spread a flat 
roof or canopy over the entire area of the ward 
and to support it by the posts of the exterior 
wall. This gave the greatest protection jn 
stormy weather and worked effectively in a 
draught across the ceiling. 

The sight of this structure immediately sug- 
gested the possibility of one monitor roof strue- 
ture over another, which had never before been 
tried, and now the new buildings of the Massa- 
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PLAN. 


chusetts Hospital School are built upon this 
plan. Moreover, it has been so sucecssful in 
operation that it has been adopted in the chil- 
dren’s wards of the new Children’s Hospital in 
the City of Boston. Having seen the perfect 
operation of these examples cited, and the won- 
derfully healthy and happy appearance of the 
children, it has occurred to me that my dis- 
covery was perfectly adaptable to school build- 
ings and ought to be developed, as it is pecu- 


liarly in line with the progressive demands of 
school work. 

I have therefore assumed the structural plap 
of a regulation sixteen-room school and have 
designed it to combine the scientific planning of 
administration and ventilation. I have kept in 
mind the complete value of architectural attrac- 
tiveness, without which a school could never be 
a satisfactory and acceptable design to the chil- 
dren who are to occupy it, or to the public who 
demands the housing. Referring to my plan 
the reader will see that this sixteen-room model 
provides a building of at least 22 classrooms on 
the standard, superficial area of the sixteen- 
room building. This is because congregated 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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The subject of efficiency has been much dis- 
eussed in recent years, and has been developed 
to a high degree in its application to commer- 
cial institutions and processes. Very naturally 
it has come about that the general public, and 
business men in particular, have been prompted 
by this new factor in business to protest against 
the business methods allowed to exist in the 
conduct of city schools.. For many years the 
lax business processes of the school systems were 
tolerated because the problem of injecting busi- 
ness principles into a going institution, that 
had managed somehow to exist since Adam, 
without throwing the whole school machine out 
of gear was a hard one to solve. Every com- 
munity that has in recent years put its public 
school system on a business basis will recall 
that the first criticism directed against the 
school business methods were answered by the 
charge of unfriendliness toward the whole 
school system, and the early critics were fre- 
quently branded by school folks and a consider- 
able part of the general public as plain “knock- 
ers.” 

But things have changed rapidly in recent 
months. School-business administration as a 
highly specialized and vital factor in school 
life is now an established fact. It has demon- 
strated its right to live. The reason why these 
early critics were frowned upon was largely be- 
cause school business as then conducted was as 
yet unanalyzed and undiagnosed, and was, 
therefore, given little prominence in the school 
organization. The things that had purely com- 
mercial significance had not yet been sorted out 
from the educational elements and grouped in 
meaningful classifications under the head of 
business. Since this had not at that time been 
accomplished, it was but to invite trouble for 
even well-meaning people, real friends of the 
schools, to voice their disapproval of the way 
things were done in schools, without at the same 
time being able to produce a better way to do 
them. 

In all cur larger cities it has long been recog- 
nized that the financing of a large school sys- 
tem is a tremendous task in itself, and these 
cities devised ways and 
means of handling the problem in departments 
separate and distinct from the department of 
instruction. But to lift the big-city-plan and 
set it bodily into the smaller cities is of course 
not possible. There is too much machinery for 
the smaller city to use economically. There are 
more subdivisions than are needed. There are 
features that function splendidly in a place 
where the mass of details to be handled is bulky, 
but in a smaller school system are wholly out 
of place. On the other hand, the type of school 
Management that is used in the towns and very 
small cities is usually so crude and obsolete 
that it is not available for use in a typical 
modern city of 30,000 to 150,000 population, 
which for purposes of illustration we shall call 
Progresso. We will now constractively attack 
the problem of devising a practical means of 
handling the school business affairs in this 
modern city of Progresso whose inhabitants 
want to do the most for their children educa 
tionally, and want to spend the smallest amount 
of money that will do the job properly. 


What Efficiency Means. 
Before we can intelligently discuss efficiency 
we must have a definition of the term that will 
let us know what we mean when we use it. In 


have, accordingly, 


some quarters the impression has been gained 
that efficiency means to cut down, to curtail, to 
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eliminate, to negative, and to annul, processes. 
As a matter of fact true efficiency is simply an 
adjustment. It works very much like the law 
of compensation. It cuts down here, and adds 
something there; it curtails in one direction 
and expands in another; it eliminates at this 
point and creates at that; it annuls some pro- 
cesses and initiates others; it is, in a word, a 
process in itself. Efficiency, then, in a school 
necessarily 
money will be spent. 


mean that less 
It simply means that un- 


system does not 
necessary and careless expenditures will not be 
made, and the money thus saved will for the 
most part be applied where needed elsewhere in 
the system. 

Since we are entering upon a discussion that 
has some controversial possibilities, let us here 
agree that public school systems exist for one 
purpose only, and that purpose is to educate the 
child. It would be possible to have a school 
that did not require some sort of business man- 
agement to keep it going, but in such a school 
the children and teacher would all get wet if it 
should rain unexpectedly, so we have to have 
large buildings for school purposes. We also 
have to have heat, light, power, ventilation, sup- 
plies and salary checks to keep the school plant 
going. All of which goes to say that we must 
have a great many things that cost money in 
order to operate a modern school system, as well 
as having a controlling purpose to justify its 
existence. 

School Accounting. 

One of the very first things that should be in- 
stalled in the school system in our modern city 
of Progresso is an up-to-the minute system of 
school accounting. It is just as easy to keep 
school accounts in an intelligible and approved 
manner as it is to worry along with an obsolete 
and unsatisfactory method. There are two big 
outstanding advantages in having an approved 
system of modern accounting in a school busi- 
ness office. The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant point is that the public funds are pro- 
tected in a very large measure, against loss, and 
the public has a resultant feeling of satisfaction 
and sense of security that school accounts are 
being properly handled. 
sideration 


The second big con- 
is that a good accounting system 
makes available for comparison and check, the 
cost of various schools, departments, and special 
activities, one against the other, and one year 
with another. Financial reports going into a 
central office from the various cities of a state 
are comparable only if all the cities sending the 
reports are using the same classifications in 
their bookkeeping. Per capita costs are also 
vitally affected by the accounting system used. 
To be sure, an accounting system, as such, will 
not insure good business judgment on the part 
of the man who spends the money, but a good 
accounting system does mirror and record what 
has been done by the spender of the money, and 
this makes possible an analysis of business 
transactions. ‘There are other reasons for using 
good accounting methods, but these will serve 
our present purpose. 
Spending School Money. 

A school system is essentially a money spend- 
ing institution. The product of a school system 
is not capitalized by the producer of the pro- 
duct. That is to say that the corporation that 
operates in the name of the people as a school 
municipality does not cash in immediately on 
the net results of its current expenditures. In 
this respect a school system differs from a com- 
mercial enterprise, while at the same time iden- 
The return 
on the investment in education accrues to the 
community making the investment in the form 
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tical economic laws govern both. 


of a citizenship 
schools. 

The business function, therefore, of a board 
of education is to spend wisely the funds at its 
disposal. The significance and vital importance 
of getting value received for the school dollar 
becomes at once then, a very live topic. All 
buying may be separated into two parts. Buy- 
ing is both a craft and an art. The craft of 
buying is the mere mechanics of making con- 
tracts; of acquiring ownership of one thousand 
gallons of paint or what-not, because someone 
authorized it; of receiving, storing, and distri- 
buting the things bought; of checking and pass- 
ing for payment the invoices, which together 
with all the other details necessary to purchas- 
ing may be classed as the craft of buying. The 
craft of buying is of course predicated upon a 
working knowledge of business law and com- 
mercial usage. A good buyer is a very neces- 
sary cog in the machine of any successful busi- 
ness, but in order to develop the highest qual- 
ities and value in a good buyer he must be 
allowed to use the art of buying in conjunction 
with the mere craft of buying. 

It requires a lower type of skill to acquire, as 
agent, ownership of one thousand gallons of 
paint, for example, than it does to determine 
whether a thousand gallons of paint should be 
bought at all or not. The art of determining 
what should be bought and what should not be 
bought is a rare art indeed. It is of tremendous 
importance therefore that a purchasing agent 
have the ability and authority as well, to weigh 
relative values; to make a study of school needs; 
and to choose wisely the things for which school 
funds are to be expended. It is at this point 
that boards of education can “put in their best 
licks” by seeing to it that foolish expenditures 
by any of their executives are not allowed to 
take place. It is too late, insofar as a given 
expenditure is concerned to raise objection after 
the money is spent. The prerogatives and 
authority of the school buyer should in any 
event be definite enough to permit him to serve 
his board in a significant way, and moreover 
he should never be made a mere rubber-stamp 
to be used as a vehicle thru which someone else 
really does the buying. The real school buyer 
is the man who uses both the art and craft of 
buying and in so functioning represents at all 
times the board of education that employs him. 


the product of the public 


Income and Expense versus Receipts and Dis- 
bursements. 

At first blush it would appear that income 
and expense, and receipts and disbursements 
are synonymous phrases. The expert account- 
ant knows, however, that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the two terms. Because of the 
fact that most financial reports of school dis- 
tricts are rendered in terms of receipts and dis- 
bursements, rather than in terms of income and 
expense, it is sometimes rather difficult to ana- 
lyze the financial condition of a school district. 
In order to know where it stands, every board 
of education should know what part of its in- 
come is actually available for current needs. 
lt is the difference between income and ex- 
pense that determines whether or not a school 
system is living within its income and not the 
difference between receipts and disbursements 
im a given fiscal year. 

An accountant of course must deal with the 
fiscal school year during which the business was 
transacted that he renders a report upon. To be 
sure his balance sheet reveals the truth, but the 
truth should be presented to the average board 
member and to the average citizen in plain and 
understandable terms. The reason why most 
formal school auditor’s reports are not more 
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meaningful to persons other than technical peo- 
ple is largely because a balance sheet covering 
the operation of a school system of any con- 
siderable size is loaded with terminology that is 
significant only to the expert. 

In Illinois for example the process of assess- 
ing the property, levying the tax, and finally 
turning over to the school district all that has 
been collected on behalf of a given calendar 
year, really touches three school years. For in- 
stance the assessable value of wealth in the 
school district is determined on April Ist. The 
board of education makes its levy on August 
15th against this assessed valuation. The taxes 
thus levied are due January first following. 
The treasurer completes the collections and 
makes final settlement with the school district 
making the levy about August twentieth fol- 
lowing that. Since the fiscal school year closes 
June 30th, each year, it is readily apparent that 
one whole school year has been consumed in this 
process, as well as the last three months of the 
school year preceding, and almost two months 
of the school year following—touching three 
school years in all. 

The necessity, then, of analyzing carefully 
the true resources for a given school year can 
readily be seen. The average school board mem- 
ber wants to know how much is available for 
spending each year on his school system, and an 
auditor’s report that shows the receipts and dis- 
bursements and the income and expense in 
separate summaries of the year’s business will 
reveal these facts. It is my humble opinion 
that literally hundreds of school boards are 
groping in the dark insofar as definite, concrete. 
detailed knowledge of their financial condition 
is concerned. Few boards would deliberately 
plunge their districts into heavy debt if they but 
knew before hand where they actually stood 
financially. The remedy lies in installing a 
modern accounting system and in fixing finan- 
cial responsibility upon some qualified executive. 

Living Within the Income. 

The safest program for any school system to 
follow is that of living within its income. Re- 
gardless of what might be desirable to have in a 
school system, a board of education is seldom if 
ever justified, or indeed even legally permitted, 
to spend beyond its income. There is a vast 
difference between being progressive and up-to- 
date, and being hasty and reckless in the ex- 
penditure of public funds. A_ school board 
should of course take the lead in educating the 
general public to a high standard of thinking 
of, and providing for, the schools in its district. 
It is quite another matter, however, to go ahead 
and spend what is not in sight for spending. 
Of course at the present time there exists a very 
unusual and strained situation in school 
finances because of the war conditions. An 
evolution in economics is now taking place. 
Schools are hard put to it to make both ends 
meet. With the school income fixed hard and 
fast, and the outgo increasing by leaps and 
bounds, a particularly trying period has to be 
faced. Yet notwithstanding these trying cir- 
cumstances, great care must be exercised in 
handling school funds to guard against “plung- 
ing” to meet the situation. The American pub- 
lic can be trusted to come to the relief of the 
schools as soon as an opportunity offers itself. 
Legislative machinery moves slowly, and, thru 
no particular fault of the school taxpayers. The 
thing that sensible school boards will more than 
likely do in these strenuous times will be to 
solve the whole problem in the abstract by sim- 
ply saying “We have just so much money. Let 
us spend it all as wisely as possible—and then 
stop.” This stand will permit the details to 
take care of themselves, or rather to be worked 
out by the executive experts employed by the 
board. There seems to be no other safe course 
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for school districts that have been caught in 
these new, war-created, differentials between in- 
come and expense. 

Two Natural Divisions. 

The control of a school system falls naturally 
into two main divisions that, for convenience 
may be called the educational administration 
and the business administration. To be sure if 
there were no educational division there would 
be no need for a business division; but, con- 
versely, the educational work can not possibly 
go on in these modern times without having as 
its inseparable companion some form of busi- 
ness administration. For many decades public 
schools have gone on in the more or less even 
tenor of their way without any special thought 
of school business matters. As a matter of fact 
the movement for a scientific handling of school 
business did not come from within the school 
system at all, but rather from an awakened pub- 
lic conscience that demanded, and still demands, 
that school dollars be expended in accordance 
with modern business methods. 

When a board of education recognizes the 
fact that there are two more or less distinct 
divisions in a school system it must choose its 
own policy how the school organization shall be 
composed. Perhaps no two cities use the same 
identical plan in their organization for trans- 
acting school business. There are, however, a 
few fundamental rules generally recognized by 
expert school authorities as being necessary to 
the successful operation of a modern school sys- 
tem. One of these rules provides that the board 
of education shall refrain from acting as the 
executive administrators of the schools under 
its control. Because of the fact that human 
beings are elected to places on boards of educa- 
tion, and because these same human beings live 
and move among the other human beings in the 
school district in which they hold office, it some- 
times happens that board members forget that 
they should, as a board, exercise only a general 
legislative control over the schools and that the 
administrative work of the schools should be 
School 
superintendents have had a long hard fight to 


placed in the hands of paid executives. 


gain control of purely professional school mat- 
ters. These professional matters, however, have 
been long since conceded, by all thinking school 
people, to belong to the superintendent alone. 
Educational policies should originate with, or 
at least be heartily concurred in by, the super- 
intendent. The control of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, students, textbooks, schoolroom sup- 
plies, and all other factors that have a direct 
and vital relationship to the educational pro- 
cess should be placed unreservedly in the hands 
of the superintendent. The responsibility for 
the character and quality of all school work and 
school activities rests with the superintendent, 
and with this responsibility should go the 
authority and prestige necessary to carry on the 
whole program successfully. Granted that this 
is the proper arrangement of authority over the 
educational department, we may now turn our 
attention to the organization of the business 
department. 

A board of education cannot dodge the respon- 
sibility of handling its 
Board members are 
meritorious conduct, even thru long periods of 


school affairs well. 


seldom commended | for 
years, but they are certain to reap the whirl- 
wind of adverse public opinion when mistakes 
are made. Now since school board members of 
the right type are necessarily busy people hav- 
ing large responsibilities of their own, is it fair 
to ask them to give over any considerable por- 
tion of their time without compensation? It is 
only when a great deal of time is intensively 
spent by board members in studying administra- 
tive routine on the business side of the house, 
that they can hope to know what actually trans- 


pires on the firing line each schoo! 
day. Immature judgment and unwis 
are almost certain to result if action is taken 
with only a part of the facts at hand These, 
then, are some of the reasons why school busj- 
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decisions 


ness has not had the close attention that jt 
deserves. in the 
light of the foregoing typical facts, that the 
board should appoint someone to represent jt 
on the job all the time. In our representative 
middle-size city of Progresso we 


It seems very logical to me, 


shall assume 

the appointment of such an executive and try 

to outline his field of activity. 
The School Business Manager. 

In our hypothetical city of 

shall at once determine that there need be but 
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one principal executive to be placed in charge 
of the entire business administration of the 
school system. His title will be 
Manager. 


known as 
Th’s title is 
significant in that it indicates that this exeeu- 
tive is to be secretary of the board and further 
that in all its business relationships the board 
will be represented by this official. The titles 
of purchasing agent, supply commissioner, and 
superintendent of physical properties are thus 
rolled into the single title of business manager, 

(a) As secretary of the board the secretary- 
business manager will have charge of all the 


Secretary-Business 


legal documents and other valuable papers and 
records of the board. He will function as -the 
secretary of the corporation, and, with the presi- 
dent, will sign all deeds, notes, bonds, salary 
vouchers, and other necessary official documents, 

(b) As purchasing agent he will buy absolute- 
ly everything needed in the operation and main- 
tenance of the school system. No other person 
shall exercise the right of purchase except by 
the express permission of the purchasing agent. 

(c) As supply 
charge of all store-rooms operated by the board 
and shall keep same stocked with such ma- 


commissioner he will have 


terials as are regularly used in the school sys- 
tem. He will have entire charge of the storing 
and delivery of school materials of every kind. 
He will furnish these supplies only upon proper 
requisition after same have been approved by 
(1) the superintendent, or his appointed repre- 
sentative, in the case of instructional items, and 
(2) by himself in case of operation and main- 
tenance items. He will so organize his supply 
system that a perfect check may be maintained 
on all supplies at all times, and keep a proper 
record in approved stock ledgers for the in- 
spection of auditors or other interested school 
officials. 

(d) As superintendent of physical proper-ies 
he will have the general responsibility for all 
school buildings and grounds, together with all 
loose and fixed equipment therein and thereon. 
It will be his duty to maintain and safeguard 
all the physical property owned or operated by 
the board of education. He will further scruti- 
nize all building contracts and s»e to it that 
contractors deliver a full measure of what is 
specified and paid for. He will personally in- 
spect all building operations and mai.tain at 
all times a sharp look-out for the 
his employers. 


interests of 


(e) As business manager he will represent 
He will report fully 
and as otherwise required to his board at each 


the board as fiscal agent. 


regular and special meeting all matters about 
Ile will 


present to the board all matters of purely busi- 


which the board should be informed. 


ness concern and will carry into execution all 
orders of the board relative thereunto. B ‘tween 
meetings of the board, all business transactions 
shall be made exclusively by or thru him. 

The business manager will be responsible for 
the organization and conduct of the business 
office. He will select his bookkeepers, clerks, 
and all other assistants in his departneit. He 
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will have authority to manage the affairs of his 
office in such a way that the business of the 
school system shall be conducted honestly, econ- 
gmically, and efficiently. He will be bonded in 
such sum as the board may determine, and will 
be firmly bound to carry out the will of the 
hoard as expressed in board sessions. He will 
have definite powers and prerogatives and be 
held strictly accountable for his acts as an exe- 
eutive. 

Other Specific Duties of the Business Manager. 

A program that calls upon the business mana- 
ger to handle all the business affairs of a school 
district means of course that he shall assume 
responsibility for the large sums of money be- 
longing to the district as well as to check out 
small sums in a routine way. In some cities 
there are conditions existing that ought not to 
exist. A real business manager will study the 
fnancial resources of his district; study the 
laws governing the income of his district; and 
analyze the various processes that are used in 
managing the cash accounts of the district. 
Bond sinking funds must be kept invested at 
the best available interest rates, where sinking 
funds are being built up. The best thought on 
the subject of school bonds seems to be against 
the sinking fund method and in favor of short- 
term serials. In either case someone directly 
concerned with the best interests of the board 
of education should be on the job to see to it 
that these debt-service funds are handled in the 
manner that will yield the greatest income to 
the school district. 

Incoming tax money should be paid into the 
school treasury promptly after its collection. 
The vicious practice of allowing public funds 
to lie dormant in the coffers of some bank with- 
out an income to the schools should be broken 
up and replaced by an equitable plan which 
shall include the principle of fair play and the 
application of sound business methods. If a 
school district has to pay interest on the money 
it is compelled to borrow or “anticipate,” it is 
equally just that all cash assets of the district 
be made to yield’ a maximum return from the 
bank. 

It sometimes happens that all of the possible 
A strict 
search for all such instances should of course 
be made. 


revenues of a district are not received. 


Careless checking up on students that 
should be paying tuition will result in a con- 
siderable loss of revenue. This is particularly 
true where a high school draws from the svur- 
rounding territory a large number of non-resi- 
dent students. The thoroly 
combing the student body and learning who are 
not paying that should pay. 


remedy lies in 


A school board can buy new building sites 
and other real estate much more cheaply if the 
deal is not heralded from the housetops. Op- 
tions can be obtained from the owners of desired 
property thru a responsible broker before the 
public is aware that a purchase is contemplated. 
This method precludes the possibility of paying 
exorbitant prices which are sometimes exacted in 
these cases. It is much better to buy in this way 
at a reasonable figure than it is to have to invoke 
the right of eminent domain which school dis- 
tricts enjoy. Invocation of this right results 
only in an easement title to the land taken and 
is valid only so long as the property is used for 
school purposes. It is better to buy outright 
by using good business tactics and to got war- 
tanty deeds in fee simple. There are literally 
dozens of other places where the business mana- 
ger can make his presence felt if he has the 
authority and backing of his board. His initia- 
tive should not be dulled by tying his hands 
with the thongs of precedent and tradition. He 
should be made a free lance in the school organ- 
ization and then required to produce results 
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Janitors and Engineers. 

Inasmuch as the secretary-business manager 
has a wide responsibility in the care and opera- 
tion of school buildings he should of course 
select the janitors and engineers that operate 
the buildings. It is only thru centralized au- 
thority that a group of men can be successfully 
employed in publig service, hence the need for 
definite authority on the part of the secretary- 
business manager to recommend to the board 
the appointment or discharge of all employes 
under his direction. The merit system should 
be employed exclusively. A good janitor or en- 
gineer should be retained so long as possible. 
A poor janitor or engineer should be discharged 
as soon as he can be replaced by a better man, 
regardless of personal friendship or political 
pull. To get the best results the janitorial ser- 
vice should be placed on a very high plane, and 
the work of operating the school plants should 
be so closely correlated and co-ordinated with 
the instructional work of the school that prin- 


cipal, teachers, pupils, and parents may come to 
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recognize and appreciate the quality of service 
rendered by the janitors and engineers. 
The Functions of the Board. 

The powers and functions of boards of edu- 
eation are fixed by statutory provision in the 
several states of the union. Legislative bodies 
are constantly making efforts to restate these 
provisions, but we are here concerned only with 
the methods to be employed by these boards, 
after their limits of endeavor are bounded by 
law, to carry into effect the objects for which 
they exist. It is generally conceded that a rea- 
sonably small board is more efficient and more 
effective than a large board can be. To be sure, 
a small board limits somewhat the possibilities 
of having a cosmopolitan representation of class 
groups on the board, but for the most part, here- 
in lies one of the virtues of a small board. Pro- 
vincialism and “ward” distinctions are wholly 
out of place on a public school governing body 
that must submerge the interests of certain 
class groups or certain sections of a city into a 
united concern for the school district as a whole. 

(Continued on Page 82) 


THE CABINET SYSTEM OF CONTROL IN JOLIET 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
R. R. Smith, Joliet, Ill. 


Since the day of the Revolution there have 
been contending in the United States two defin 
ite forms of governmental control. In the early 
days the opposing principles were embodied in 
the Federal party on the one hand and the Anti- 
Federal party on the other. The one stood for 
centralized government. ‘The other stood for 
government with the power lodged largely in 
the several states. For over half a century these 
principles opposed each other till there had 
grown up the issue which has erroneously been 
called states’ rights instead of states’ license. 
The issue of states’ license was finally settled by 
the sword, we hope for all time. 

But this same issue arose in different forms 
within the states themselves as the old nine- 
teenth century expression of individualism. 
Within a state, work instead of’ being central- 
ized in one central bureau with sub-branches 
under its control and supervision, was lodged in 
a dozen different bureaus working independent- 
ly. The result was waste and confusion. 

This was the condition in 1917 in Illinois 
when Governor Lowden merged a number of the 
independent bureaus into one central control. 

What has been true in national and state 
government has been true also in the manage- 
ment of our schools. <A high school of a dozen 
teachers has had different departments with de- 
partment heads—often times with no one to 
head save themselves. 

This state of affairs was true in the Joliet 
Township high school until a year ago. At 
about the time Governor Lowden was reorgan- 
izing the Illinois state government upon saner 
lines, Supt. J. Stanley Brown was reorganizing 
his high school along similar lines. 

All departments were abolished and the heads 
of departments were no more. The manage- 
ment of the school was lodged in what the local 
press called at the time a “War Council.” It 
was really a cabinet of control. This cabinet 
the superintendent, the assistant 
superintendent, the assistant principal, and two 
members of the faculty at large. 

All matters coming up for consideration must 
come before the members of this cabinet. Of 
course the superintendent, in some cases acts 
independently of them, or he may disregard 
their advice, but concerning most vital questions 
he asks their advice and decisions are rendered 
as a result of the combined judgment of the 
superintendent and the cabinet. 


consists of 


Each cabinet member has under his general 
direction certain allied branches of school work. 
This is not for purposes of supervision as much 
as for administration. For example, not much 
kinship can be found between domestic science 
and the languages. Neither is there betweea 


history and athletics, yet such are the combina- 
tions. 

To understand the significance of this move, 
one needs to realize what the actual condition 
was before. There were departments for every- 
thing. Each had a head, who drew a head’s 
salary even tho there was nobody to head. The 
bandmaster was a head. The chemistry teacher 
was a head tho he was the only teacher of the 
subject. 

There were the usual departmental jealousies 
both between departments and within depart- 
ments. The head of one department must see 
that the head of another department received 
no more favor from the superintendent than he. 
One head was obsessed with the ambition of 
keeping her classes with an average of fifteen. 
But conditions were no worse on that score than 
in most schools organized on a departmental 
basis. 

Then within the large departments there were 
jealousies. If a member became unduly active 
he was after the headship. If he remained un- 
duly inactive, he was sulking. He must strike 
a standard gait and keep it. 

Then, too, the heads in an honest earnest 
effort to deserve the salaries which they re- 
ceived were tempted to standardize at the ex- 
pense of the subject. In their haste, they failed 
to distinguish between the mechanical and that 
which was not. The result was much deadening 
of processes which can never be made mechani- 
cal, those which depend upon suggestions to set 
them off. This was especially true in English 
but was also true with other subjects. 

Of course it is only fair to say that the de- 
partmental heads in some cases had spent years 
in building up their departments and had done 
much praiseworthy work. For these the change 
to a cabinet form of government seemed unjust. 

What have the results been after a year’s 
trial? The school is on a sounder basis in every 
way. The departmental jealousies have gone, 
because there are no departments. A mathe- 
matics teacher has come to see that an English 
teacher is human. The energy that was former- 
ly wasted on departmental wrangling is now 
spent in constructive work. 

The English department shows the result of 
the change more than any other. It is alive. 
Each member is working with all his energy, 
making mistakes and correcting them it is true, 
but not repressed thru fear of being thought 
seeking after the headship. 

The history department has become inbued 
with the modern method of teaching the causes 
and effects in history emphasizing certain 
fundamental periods and passing over others 
lightly. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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The Case Against Unilateral Lighting 


Dr. Louis W. Rapeer, University of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 


Millions for change but not one cent for in- 
vestigation has been almost an American public- 
school motto. Someone believes and states that 
a certain theory of teaching, administration, or 
building construction is true and if by fortui- 
tous chance he can start a custom he may turn 
the whole flock of school directors and adminis- 
trators into a certain new path. Easily it may 
be a path leading from the path direct and true, 
it would seem. In no part of the school system 
is the curse of such dependence upon unproved 
hypotheses so evident and injurious as in school 
architecture. Let an evil fad or custom start 
here and the thousands of grotesque and child- 
maiming buildings over the land are a witness 
for fifty or more years tocome. These statements 
could be illustrated by many striking fallacies 
of which we now are ashamed but cannot hide. 
My point is that we have no regular agencies 
for school research that can experimentally test 
out our hypotheses until after they have become 
accepted dogmas and have probably done an 
enormous amount of harm. May I dare to illus- 
trate this general position by one of our most 
frmly-held dogmas of ‘school building and show 
that it is but a weak hypothesis, not an estab- 
lished principle at all? 

Children’s eyes are probably severely injured 
by something in their school life. The number 
of vision defects increases rather than decreases 
upward thru the grades like most other ailments 
of childhood. Pupils probably need consider- 
able light on their school work to lessen this in- 
jury. Since most children write with their 
right hands and since the shadow of the little 
fst holding the pencil or pen is troublesome, 
Shaw, Dresslar, and others, following certain 
German school hygienists have said that these 
shadows injurious and that the light 
should enter from the left side of the room, and 
that cross lights were also injurious. Since the 
long windows behind pupils have hurt some 
teachers’ eyes, these windows have also become 
almost taboo, altho some recommend that high 
small windows may be used. 


were 


The writer con- 
fesses to have held these views and to have hard 
ly dared to break away from them in his books 
on school hygiene, altho cautious alternatives 
were thrown out in his last volume. The ques- 
tion hinges on such problems as the following: 

1. Are there serious and injurious shadows 
on pupils’ writing when we have both right and 
left-hand lighting with the ordinary full-length 
windows ? 

2. Is the alternative to full-length windows 
on the right hand of pupils no windows at all? 

8. Would the shadows be serious enough to 
be very troublesome or injurious if we had 
right-handed lighting alone from full-length or 
from high small windows on the right wall? 

. 4. Are the shadows due to cross lighting 
very troublesome or injurious? 

Contrary to ordinary belief, these questions 
are not satisfactorily answered. Here in Porto 
Rico is a teacher who has been teaching for 
fourteen years in a room that is lighted from 
the right hand alone. I have tried to find 
serious shadows in this room. No evidence of 
such shadows have been found by either the 
teacher or myself and I ‘doubt seriously whether 
these shadows are as serious as claimed by 
Dresslar and others. I have studied them in 
rural schools where the light came in from both 
sides and have found little or no disadvantages. 
Have you ever heard of a teacher who actually 
experienced, or found any pupil who has experi- 
enced any serious, eye-straining disadvantage 
in such lighting? I feel sure that you have 
not. You have taken it from the authorities 


and probably the authorities gave you a hypo- 
thesis instead of a principle. I notice in a little 
hand-book of suggestions for the 
schools of Wisconsin a photograph of a draw- 
ing-mount with double shadows on it because 
it was set up hinge-shaped on a child’s desk with 
a flower or other object inside. 


excellent 


It is given as 
objective proof that unilateral lighting is cor- 
rect and that all our rural schools with bi-lateral 
lighting are bad. Perhaps it really proves, how- 
ever, that we should have some rear lighting, 
for then the hinge-shaped mount would be filled 
with light. It is very clever and appears to 
prove what the author of it believed, but I think 
i, proves nothing. It may succeed in disgusting 
many teachers with their bi-laterally-lighted 
school buildings and lead them to advocate a 
kind of classroom that would be highly injur- 
ious, as I think the unilaterally-lighted class- 
room very probably is. 

Where lies the fallacy? By analysis it seems 
to me to lie in two blind spots in our past think- 
ing: 

1. We have jumped to conclusions about the 
kind of lighting desirable from consideration 
of the shadows, and . 


2. We have illogically considered lighting 


apart from other considerations, such as venti- 
lation. 


Permit me to examine the latter first. 
Windows are openings made for wind to enter. 
They also give entrance to light. In the tropics, 
even when the window (never glass) is closed 
to eut out glare, rain, or violent wind, the 
shutters in the door-like windows permit the 
entrance of considerable air currents. For most 
schools in the United States for most of the 
year the window is both the chief means of 
ventilation and of light. The two functions 
can be separated in theory and to some extent in 
practice. We might install windows along the 
left-hand walls, pupils seated facing the front of 
the room, and then put in ventilators in the 
form of shutters, or stationary boards at quite 
an angle slanting up toward the ceiling on the 
inside, as we have them in the tropics in many 
places. The latter would permit air to enter 
but not light. In any very hot country, in 
summer schools, and in most schools of the 
United States such cross ventilation is, I be- 
lieve very necessary. 

The fallacy of unilateral lighting has been 
that the advantage, if any, has been far more 
than over balanced by the undoubted great and 
probable injury due to lack of proper ventila- 
tion. Children and teachers have been closed 
up in stagnant, unmoving, “dead” air, and it 
has to a very large extent killed or deadened 
their spirits and lessened their health and effi- 
ciency. 

Fan-ventilating systems are in but compara- 
tively few school buildings of the nation. Very 
few village and country schools have them. In 
cities where they are installed they usually do 
not run all the year, but in the spring and fall 
for long periods are stopped. Thus window 
ventilation is necessary most of the year in most 
schools. It is highly desirable that this be good 
ventilation. But it is not. Universal complaint 
arises from our ventilation systems. Unilateral 
lighting means unilateral ventilation, and uni- 
lateral ventilation hardly means ventilation at 
all. For wind flows in currents. If it comes in 
it must go out and usually it cannot go out 
where it comes in. If the wind is blowing from 
the left rather strongly it will come in, some- 
times objectionably strong. If it is from an- 
other direction or is blowing very gently it may 
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not come in at all, and everybody suffers from 
that stuffy, baked, or wilted feeling. 

A great new theory of ventilation has recent- 
ly been pretty well proved, namely that it is not 
carbon dioxide, lack of oxygen, and organic 
particles or gasses in the air that makes it unfit 
to breathe. See Dr. Hill’s pamphlet, for ex- 
ample, published by the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington on “The Relation of the Atmos- 
phere to our Health.” Look also into the re- 
ports of the re-circulation system at the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts gymnasium for several 
years. See, too, Kimball’s and others’ articles 
on ventilation published in this magazine in the 
past. Then look into the whole open-air school 
movement and especially the recent large vol- 
ume on the subject published by the U. 8S. 
Bureau of Education. The real factors of ven- 
tilation seem to be: 

1. Movement of air—perceptible air currents. 

2. Temperature—about 65° F. to 68° F, 
usually. 

3. Humidity—or relative degree of moisture 
saturation—about fifty per cent. 

4. Exercise—affecting the circulation of the 
blood. 

5. Condition of the skin, or heat regulating 
mechanism of the body. 

6. Condition of health. 

7. Character of clothing worn. 


Probably the most important factor is the 
first. We certainly miss movement most in hot, 
stuffy weather out of doors or in a hot, stuffy 
room. And how immediately do we revive and 
become refreshed if a breeze starts up and can 
strike our bodies or someone starts an electric 
or other fan in the room! It is probably not 
the air which goes into our lungs which func- 
tions in producing the ill effects of bad ventila- 
tion, but the air coming into contact with the 
heat-regulating mechanism of our bodies. All 
school architects are probably now familiar with 
Hill’s experiments in which men in an experi- 
mental box breathed pure outside air thru tubes 
when the air inside was insufferab'e and how 
they obtained no relief and how persons out- 
side breathed the inside air thru tubes and yet 
experienced no discomfort; also the effects of 
turning on a fan in the box, ete. We undoubted- 
ly need moving air, and we must have it in 
schools whether fans are running or not or 
whether we have at all a mechanical means of 
moving it or not. The way to provide this is 
to provide cross ventilation; and the best way 
to provide for cross ventilation is to provide 
windows on at least the two sides. 

What have the open-air schools taught us? 
What have all the open-air experiments in the 
treatment of tuberculosis amounted to? What 
do we get from the whole re-circulation-of-air 
theory? What do we gain from our experience 
in the tropics? Here, where we sit on the porch 
and go sea bathing all thru the year, where it 
is sometimes colder in May, as at the present 
time, than in December, where we have an al- 
most steady trade wind from the east all the 
year,—all the essential needs of the organism 
with respect to ventilation seem to stand out. 
Unilateral lighting here is a farce, and a mere 
copying of northern traditions in the face of 
tropic conditions and the inventions long 
worked out to fit the tropics. Here, the build- 
ing must be long and directly across the path 
of the trades. The rooms must be open on at 
least left and right sides. There must be 
porches to keep out the heavy rains without 
keeping out the air and too much light. There 
must be shutters in the hinged double windows, 
or other types such as are used in the Philippine 
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schools. No schools. here are yet built in this 
way and many heavy concrete or brick buildings 
afe very bad in their effects because of the 
unilateral lighting or some other superstition 
which means unilateral ventilation, and thus 
frequently little or no ventilation. Such are 
the evils of considering lighting apart from ven- 
tilation, since practically no other vents are 
usually provided by architects than those for 
light. 

Now let us look at the first of our two mis- 
takes, that of jumping at conclusions with re- 
spect to the evil effect of shadows, or that the 
alternative to having long windows on the right 
of pupils was no windows, and then proceed to 
make our practical suggestions for the class- 
room of the future. I believe that it can be 
demonstrated by argument and by an experi- 
mental and easily modifiable classroom on a 
turntable (a) that these shadows from th» r ght 
are less injurious than supposed, (b) that the 
injury, if any, is far less than the injury from a 
lack of cross ventilation, (c) that the shacows 
ean be largely eliminated, and (d) that cross 
ventilation as well as other advantages, such as 
lighter halls and the ventilation of rooms oppo- 
site the direction of the wind, can be obtained. 
If so, we “have here a bomb-shell thrown” into 
those German scientists whom Americans have 
copied and started a revolution in school build- 
ings in this country. 

Measurements and 
things. We need experimental investigation 
and standardization growing out of it with re- 
spect to this lighting-ventilation problem. But 
what a tragedy is the measurement of build- 
ings by false standards and standardizing that 
which is wrong and injurious. All over the 
country we find measures of school buildings. 
In the middle west they have been especially 
busy. Windows with cross lighting have been 
rated very low and have brought cities and 
country districts black marks on their records; 
windows unilaterally lighted have been given 
high per cents. Hereafter, let it be known to 
architects and school boards and superint>nd- 
ents that they had better install only unilat>ral 
lighting in their school buildings and change 
old one as soon as possible or suffer a low rating 
in the publicity of the country. It is 
dangerous to do and say such things without 
investigation of the bases of the standards, and 
yet I want to discourage such work not at all. 

Now what is the solution? Here it is, as I 
think it now: Place high, small windows over 
the blackboards on the right side of pupils, per- 
haps the size of and directly opposite the upper 
sashes on the left. Place these on pivots at top 
and bottom if they open into a hall and on 
hinges, opening inward from the top if outside 
windows. Such windows will throw the light 
down so much from above that, I feel sure, they 
will cut out practically any shadow that will be 
produced from the children’s little fists. In 
fact, where I have studied similar lighting, as 
in the New York Training School for Teachers 
for three years, no shadows were observable, 
altho there the ceilings were higher than neces- 
sary probably and certainly other places not so 
built about by high buildings. 
may be opaque, of course, and thus cut out light 
when closed; shutters may be provided for them 
when they are on the outside. Shades may be 
used, but most cloth or other shades are far 
from satisfactory since they cut out too much 
light, and most air, and flop in the wind too 
much. Shutters, not Venetian blinds or small 
strips of wood, seem to do this and keep out 
the rain too. 

What are the advantages of such high right- 
hand windows? 

1. They provide cross ventilation. 

2. They provide light for the classroom; and 


standardization are fine 


very 


These windows 
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most rooms are probably underlighted, it fre- 
quently being hard. to get enough light from 
the left because of the cutting off of the horizon 
to quite a high angle because of buildings, trees, 
ete., and for other reasons. 

3. They provide for light in halls; and most 
halls are underlighted, especially in our com- 
mon type of building with two or more stories 
not lighted from above. The one-story building 
has most of the advantages and fewer of the dis- 
advantages, when lighted from above and when 
cross ventilation is not cut off by depending too 
much upon overhead lighting. For American 
architects do not use openings without light, for 
air currents only, except with the fan system. 

4. They provide space for a long blackboard 
of much value on the entire right side of the 
pupils, a great and evident advantage, even tho 
it absorbs light, thus making 


desirable perhaps more than left-hand windows. 
x 
oo. 


considerable 


They save running fans for ventilation 
when the heat is turned off, altho this inay even 
then sometimes be necessary. 

6. They with blackboard 
space and with more opportunity to use windows 
for ventilation which they pray for 
ceasing and have to obtain against the rul-s in 


satisfy teachers 


without 


those cities where it is a crime to open windows 
when the fans are running. (Fans will not 
need to run so long.) 

7. They are probably less expensive than a 
solid wall in their place. 

8. They are especially desirable ‘in buildings 
used in the summer, and the four-quarter sys- 
tem is approaching. 

The only disadvantages I can suggest are that 
they may have to be closed when the class, if 
any, across the hall is singing, and that they 
cut out some wall space for hanging pictures, 
yet leaving the front wall which is better for 
this purpose. Where the hall is twelve to four- 
teen feet wide little trouble will 
remember very little difficulty of this kind in 
New York. Of course, a principal, superintena- 
ent, or supervisor may in many cases hear what 


arise and I 


is going on in the classroom without being seen 
but I do not know whether to class this with the 
advantages or disadvantages. I have been 
speaking from the standpoint of the advantages 
of the children and I think they will not lose. 

Overhead lighting may well be used with this 
plan altho it is not necessary however de:irable 
from the standpoint of cheer and light disin- 
fection. Perkins’ plan of having metal vanes 
extending downward from a ceiling so lighted, 
under full control by the teacher, for regulat- 
ing light (and heat) is quite an invention cor- 
tainly. But such lighting may easily lead to an 
insufficiency of windows. There should be prob- 
ably not less than five or six windows on the 
left, full length, from ceiling to a level with 
the pupils eyes and from the very rear to with- 
in six to eight feet of the front but not in front 
of the first row of seats. 

Now shall we have windows also at the rear? 
These should probably 
not be full-length windows but the same kind 
Of course, 
they cannot open into another room, except a 


My hypothesis is yes. 
of sashes as described for the right. 
cloakroom perhaps. Such high rear windows 
may admit little light, not usually enough to 
overbalance the large amount of left-hand light 
provided. They will not be noticed by the 
teacher as injurious or annoying, | believe, and 
they will permit of more cross ventilation espe- 
They 


ean be put in with artistic effect, on the out- 


cially if the wind is from that quarter. 


side too, we have found. They may be made 
opaque or colored if desired. 

Thus I am led to recommend, first, an experi- 
mental classroom and, second, three-sided light- 
ing of classrooms. I am not an architect and 


cannot work out well the details of the typ:s of 


windows desirable. But such a system will have 
ind will] 
make pupils and teachers feel more like being 
in the forest out-of-doors rather than in a caye 
open at but one side. Thus the recent 
principles of ventilation will be incorporated jp 
our schools (altho we might take up also the 
recirculation system, using the air over and over 


many advantages, few disadvantages, 


most 


again but always changing and freshening it 
by a rain of water in the basement and by acepe- 
tions coming in at cracks, a system which al] 
should experimentally test, perhaps, by connect. 
ing up the outlet vent with the inlet where the 
fan system is used). 

As I have shown in an extended article on 
“Summer School Sanitation” published in the 
American Journal of School Hygiene (June 


issue), the American summer school is very 
rapidly increasing and is going over to a vers 
much greater use of the winter-school plant, 
This means that our winter schools should be 
planned for summer use and the 


or other system. 


four-quarter 
This means another great ad- 
vantage in our three-sided system not discussed 
before, namely, that it is better for summer 
And in the article indie ited, T have 
even recommended, for summer sch>ols, vents 
of some kind in the front of the room and big 
fans over head to use on occasion. 


SESSIONS. 


OF course, 
the vents would not be windows for light but 
windows for wind. 

Such theories and arguments, condensed as 
they are, will probably rouse a storm of ecriti- 
cism from those who have begun to take uni- 
lateral lighting as a doctrine of their school- 
building creed. It has taken some courage to 
express them in such a journal as the Scuoor 
Board JourNAL, reaching so many experts in 
“But on this rock TJ 
Prove that the stand is wrong 


school building matters. 
take my stand. 
by experiment.” 


A PLAN FOR BETTER SUPERVISION OF 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 

A scheme to bring rural schools and county 
superintendents into closer relation which prob- 
ably might be used to good advantage in many 
other places has been put into practice by A. G. 
Copeland, county superintendent of schools in 
Weld County, Colorado. 

Like many other counties in the West, Weld 
County is very large. With great distances and 
numerous schools it is impossible for the super- 
intendent to visit each school often enough for 
real benefit. In fact, in Weld County, the time- 
honored custom of “visiting” despite the efforts 
of the superintendent had become a more or less 
perfunctory process. 

To offset this and develop interest and co- 
operation Mr. Copeland has instituted group 
district conferences. Several districts are asked 
to send representatives on a certain day to a 
centrally located school for an all day confer- 
ence. On the day set the schools in the little 
group of districts close and teachers, directors, 
parents and children attend the conference. A 
picnic lunch is a feature of the day’s program. 
All phases of school work are brought up and 
discussed in the conference. 

How successful the plan is is gathered from 
the following said by Mr. Copeland recently: 
“The for the 
schools and have met with such hearty co-opera- 
tion from most of the directors and others in- 
terested that I plan during the coming year t 
make them a still more important element of my 
work. Many of the schools can be much more 
effectively reached and improved in this way 
It is a far higher type 
of expert supervision than the traditional “visit” 
of inspection helpful as I have found the latter.” 
—Florence L. Clark. 


conferences have done so much 


than by occasional visits. 
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Problems of the Educational Publisher 


In considering the problems of the educational 
publisher, it is quite possible that I may look 
at these problems from the viewpoint of the 
schoolman rather than the publisher, as I have 
spent twenty years in selecting and using school 
textbooks and only five years in their publica- 
tion and sale. In this connection let me say 
the work of the educational publisher involves 
the most painstaking study of nearly every prob- 
lem connected with the administration of the 
school. The work of the publisher parallels that 
of the busy and progressive superintende t an 1 
supervisor. His horizon must be ofttimes a 
little larger, as he is dealing, not with a single 
system, whether of a city, a county, or a state, 
but with nation-wide conditions. 

Publishers’ Trust. 

Before taking up the special problems of the 
educational publisher, I wish to make some gen- 
eral comments more or less pertinent to the 
topic under discussion. In the first place, may 
I say that there is no foundation, and there 
never was, for the oft-repeated reference to a 
publishers’ trust. It is true that such a charge 
originates only with the ignorant or the dema- 
gog. It is the politician of the lowest type need- 
ing an issue that first makes such an accusa- 
tion. He knows'that it is untrue, but he also 
knows that there is commonly no one to dispute 


the assertion. He feels safe in his attack. Fur- 
ther, he is not attacking local interests. The 


octopus is located in some far distant section, 
and the boys and girls of his community are the 
innocent martyrs of this grasping monopoly. 
He shouts himself hoarse; the ignorant, too lazy 
to investigate the charge, take up the cry and 
echo it back and forth. This charge is abso- 
lutely without foundation. The book publishing 
business is the one industry that is obviously 
and notoriously free from trust methods. So 
long as there is no monopoly of brains, there 
will be no monopoly of publishing. Wherever 
there is a live author, there will be found a live 
publisher, and no power on earth will prevent 
the two from co-operating in a new publishing 
enterprise. According to “The Publishers’ 
Weekly” there were in July, 1917, 192 concerns 
engaged in publishing textbooks and doing a 
general business. In addition there are scores 
of local publishers doing a limited sectional 


business. Competition is the keenest. It has 
always been and always will be. 
Cost of Textbooks. 
There is a general misapprehension even 


among schoolmen regarding the cost of books. 
It is relatively an unimportant item in the en- 
tire budget, especially in elementary grades. A 
recent investigation by the United States 
Bureau of Education shows that the average 
expenditure per capita for all pupils was well 
under a dollar a year. This amount covers both 
basic and supplementary books. In other words, 
the expenditure for books is less than two per 
cent of the total cost of operation of the school 
plant. There is measureably less waste in this 
item than in almost any other in the entire 
long list of school expenses. As a matter of fact, 
there is less waste and extravagance in the man- 
agement of the schools than in any other de- 
partment of government. The total cost of text- 
books for elementary schools in the United 
States is less than twenty million a year, less 
than is expended for chewing gum. Despite 
the hue and ery from politicians in school and 
out-of-school wish to make a record for 
economy, the cost of books is almost negligible. 
It is really one of the smaller miscellaneous 
items in the budget. 
Author and Publisher. 

Who makes the profit on textbooks ? 

publisher or the author? 


who 


Is it the 
What does each con- 


Editor's Not Che author of this paper who was formerly 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction for the State of 
Oregon, i at present connected with the educational depart- 
ment of Houghton Mifflin Company The present paper 
should appeal strongly to members of school boards and su- 
peramtendente because the author understands both the prob- 
em of the schoolmaster and of the educationa publisher. The 
Baer constituted the leading address at the Semertenent of 
vGucational Publications of the N. E. A., February 23, 1918. 


Dr. Henry B. Dewey, Boston, Mass. 

tribute? The author furnishes the manuscript, 
lends the prestige of his name and influence, and 
oceasionally exerts himself to secure the use of 
the book. The publisher furnishes a_ well- 
equipped editorial department to supplement the 
work of the author; the capital required. to 
swing the publication; the services of a staff of 
highly trained field men, who are both educators 
and salesmen; the co-operation of a well-organ- 
ized publicity department. The publisher as- 
sumes practically the entire financial risk in the 
joint venture. At the best, the publishing busi- 
ness is one huge gamble. There is absolutely 
no way to gauge the probable sale of a book. A 
most interesting discussion of the question will 
be found in the “Atlantic” for April, 1913, by 
Mr. George Brett, President of the Macmillan 
Company. One well-known publisher is reported 
to have stated that his company makes nearly 
all its profits on five per cent of its titles. In 
view of the hazards incident to the business it 
would seem only fair and reasonable that the 
publisher should secure the larger portion of 
the net profits over manufacturing and selling 


costs. This, however, is not the case even under 
normal conditions. Some years ago the late 


Edwin Ginn stated that the profits were divided 
about equally between author and _ publisher. 
In “The Bookman” for April, 1911, substan- 
tially the same statement is made. This fifty- 
fifty basis no longer holds. Mr. Brett in the 
article referred to above stated that the author’s 
share of the net profits was about twice that of 
the publisher. The treasurer of one of the large 
textbook publishing companies recently esti- 
mated that the royalties paid authors in 1917 
were four times the amount available for divi- 
dends. Some of the large textbook publishing 
houses in the country have at times passed their 
customary dividend; authors secure their royal- 
ties irrespective of the balance sheet. 


Textbooks and Teachers. 

It is a truism that the teacher is the most 
important factor in the school. It is she who 
vitalizes the course of study and the textbook. 
It is her genius that co-ordinates the activities 
of the school. So far as definite instruction in 
any particular line is concerned, the effective- 
ness of her work is largely determined by the 
tools with which she works. It is true that a 
few teachers, under peculiarly favorable condi- 
tions, may get satisfactory results with poor 
textbooks or without textbooks, but not so with 
the far larger portion of teachers. The demands 
on their time in each of a dozen ways would of 
itself prevent elimination of textbooks by sub- 
stitution of personal direction. The textbook is, 
has been, and will continue to be one of the 
decisive factors in determining schoolroom suc- 
cess. It is a guide alike to teacher and pupil. 
Mark Hopkins at one end of a log with a single 
pupil at the other might worry along without 
the help of a textbook in the hands of his soli- 
tary pupil. Unfortunately not all teachers are 
Mark Hopkins, while most of them have classes 
of a score or more. 


Publishers’ Methods. 

It is often charged that publishers take a too 
active part in the determination of school 
policies, such as state publication, and selection 
of school officials. 

In connection with the question of state pub 
lication, may I refer to my personal experience 
some years ago when I was connected with the 
State Department of Education in the State of 
Washington. State publication was under dis 
cussion. Numerously signed petitions were 
pouring into the Legislature asking for such 
publication. I do not recall that during the en- 
tira session of the Legislature any representa- 
tive of any publishing company called upon me 
to oppose the enactment of such a law. The 
opposition to it came from the progressive, in- 
fluential schoolmen of the state. 

In some sections of the country the publishers 
have been condemned for their refusal to bid 
their plates for use by a state considering state 
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publication of textbooks. I do not see how any 


. publisher can bid the use of his plate unless, 


first, he wishes to make an immediate cash sale; 
second, he wishes to play a short suit game, 
make a clean-up and quit business; or, third, 
he wishes to unload some old plates of books for 
which there is no other market. 

In reference to the effect. of free textbooks up- 
on the publishing business, there is no una- 
nimity among publishers. As a whole, they have 
no decided preference. 

The activity of a publishing house in pushing 
the candidacy of an official who has been -friend- 
ly may be considered natural, but it is question- 
able. It is not a matter that any publishing 
house or the representative of any: publishing 
house should engage in aggressively. It is also 
true that the field man is unavoidably more or 
less of an information bureau. 

Briefly, then, it would seem as if there is no 
justifiable criticism of publishers’ or fieldmen’s 
activity in connection with school policies and 
the selection of school officers. 

In this connection may I say a word for the 
bookman based on twenty years’ dealings with 
them while I was engaged in school work? With 
no exceptions, they were uniformly broad- 
gauged, fair and courteous. No bookman ever 
called on me that was not a gentleman of the 
highest type. Many of them were educational 
experts in some line. Every one contributed to 
a greater or smaller degree to the solution of 
my problems. My good opinion of the bookman 
has been fully confirmed by five intimate years’ 
association with them both as co-workers and 
competitors. 

Regarding the bookman and his work, let me 
quote from a superintendent of a city of more 
than a hundred thousand people. He said, in 
substance: 

“I welcome the bookman. No one ever comes 
that does not give more than he takes. I want 
him to visit my ward principals and teachers. 
Such a visit is often the best type of teachers’ 
meeting.” 

I wish to quote, also, the following paragraph 
from an editorial in a recent issue of the 
“School Board Journal:” 

“Practically every bookman serves as an edu- 
cational information bureau in the course of his 
travels. Teachers look to the men who visit the 
schools regularly for suggestions and help on a 
surprising variety of topics. Practically all book- 
men are former teachers and are able to judge 
of good work when they see it. They have oppor- 
tunities for observing methods and devices; they 
learn of conspicuous successes and failures; they 
know of vacancies. While a few bookmen abuse 
the opportunities and privileges they enjoy, the 
great army of them is made up of men who are 
honestly desirous of helping and who do gener- 
ously help teachers irrespective of business. 
Many a teacher speaks of bookmen as being more 
helpful to her than the supervisors who come in 
a critical attitude.” 


Publishers’ Problems. 

Publishers’ problems are chiefly: (1) Edi- 
torial problems; (2) Manufacturing problems; 
(3) Sales problems. With these I shall deal 
briefly. Before preparing this paper I sent a 
letter to 25 of the leading educational publishers 
asking for suggestions.. From their replies I 
quote freely and frequently. 

Editorial Problems. 

The editorial problem is primarily that of 
studying educational tendencies, of ascertaining 
the trend of educational movements, of weigh- 
ing proposed changes, of determining whether 
a new method or movement is a fad or whether 
it represents a definite, permanent change. 

The editorial department determines whether 
a new method of treatment or organization is 
such as will be acceptable to teachers. Does a 
new method require skill or training that the 
average trained teacher does not possess! Will 
it fit varying conditions? If too far in advance 
of eurrent thought a book embodying such a 
method would fail. 

The editorial department must be constantly 
on the lookout for men that can best prepare ¢ 
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book after publication is determined upon. Not 
every successful teacher of a subject can pre- 
pare a textbook. The making of a successful 
textbook requires a knowledge of the subject, a 
knowledge of the mental development of chil- 
dren of the grade for which it is intended, and a 
knowledge of the steps by which children learn, 
more technically the pedagogy of the subject. 
It is not an easy matter to get the right com- 
bination. Withal, the author must be able to 
produce an interesting book. The dry-as-dust 
textbook, even tho scholarly and pedagogically 
sound, is doomed to failure. It will not be used. 
Manufacturing Problems. 

The increased cost of publishing books is gen- 
erally known and appreciated. The extent of 
this inéreased cost of nearly every item enter- 
ing into the manufacturing cost of a book may 
not be so generally known. From a reply by 
one printer of school textbooks I quote as fol- 
lows: 


Average 

increase 
AE POTEET Tee 50% ' 
ES Se ee ee 50% for black; 100% 
Press roliers .......... 125% for colors 
Binders’ cloth .......... 10% 
Demaers bOaTd ......... 70% 
Ee a dics 6 6 0 0-6 08 25% 
ier, » 6 wa 00 o's ° 100% 
Es bbe 6a p46 0 6 0's 80% 
ee etn gc ween cece 15% 
GE 65 % 
Paper DOKGS ........... 50% 


Crash and other supplies 50% 

From other replies by publishers I quote as 
follows: 

“At present one of the most serious problems 
affecting both the manufacturing and sales de- 
partment, is the attitude of the labor unions. In 
the first place they are (justly from their stand- 
point) demanding higher wages continually. 
They do not take into consideration that many 
of our sales contracts are for long periods. It 
is to be hoped that this injustice to the pub- 
lishers will be met by provisions in future con- 
tracts.” 

“The manufacturing department is paying 
from 100 per cent to 300 per cent more for ma- 
terials and from 25 per cent to 50 per cent more 
for labor.” 

“In the manfacturing department the great 
problem is, how can we make books better and 
more attractive without increasing the cost, or 
how can we make them equally good at less cost. 
Could a number of schoolbook publishers com- 
bine to advantage in controlling the output of a 
good book-paper of some mill? Since the most 
expensive part of book-making generally is the 
binding, is there any way in which a really ac- 
ceptable school book can be made without the 
usual hard binding.” 

Sales Problems. 

The sales problems are both numerous and 
difficult. First in importance to the publisher 
is a correct understanding of the multifarious 
conditions governing adoptions in the various 
sections of the country. There is no uniform 
practice in the method of selecting books for 
school use. The greatest diversity exists in 
statutory provisions and an almost equal com- 
plexity of local rules and customs. For in- 
stance, among the legal provisions governing 
adoptions in different sections of the country 
are the following: State adoptions, county 
adoptions, city and district adoptions; adoptions 
with or without advertising; discounts fixed by 
statute for both exchange and regular use; fees 
for filing and examining books; provision in the 
laws of one state that no book can be selected if 
it has ever been sold at a lower price and in 
another that the price has not been raised since 
January 1, 1917; provision for county and state 
depositories; bonds in varying and sometimes 
extraordinary amounts, one small state requir- 
ing a bond of $10,000 for a single high school 
listing without an exclusive adoption; pro- 
visions requiring special labels; limitations in 
respect to the number of books that may be 
changed in any one year or any one group of 
years; restrictions on the purchase and use of 
supplementary books, and many other legal pro- 
visions that take a trained lawyer to interpret 
and even a lawyer would not be willing to back 
up his interpretation of a law by a bond, guar- 
anteeing that his opinion would be sustained by 
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a court. It takes the services of highly trained 
experts to interpret and comply with all the pro- 
visions of these so widely divergent laws. 


Another sales problem that. demands atten- 
tion is the employment of local attorneys, or 
local schoolmen in service, to act as representa- 
tives or agents either openly or secretly. There 
is less question about the open employment of a 
local representative than about the secret em- 
ployment. It is of course the personal influence 
of such an agent that is desired. Obviously a 
regular agent would be better able to discuss the 
merits of the book submitted. Where a local 
attorney or agent is employed it sometimes re- 
sults in the adoption of the agent rather than a 
book. In any event there should be no secret 
agents and commonly there are none. The em- 
ployment of an attorney or local agent is costly 
and pernicious. 


Akin to the employment of a local agent is 
the submission of a book by a local author. A 
recent investigation in New York City showed 
that in the school year 1914-15 the total expen- 
diture for locally edited textbooks was $480,007. 
The authors of books whose sales in New York 
City aggregated 1,587,857 volumes were con- 
nected with the New York City schools and 
many of them were directly charged with selec- 
tion of books. The ethics of the case is not 
plain. It unquestionably often results in the 
adoption of an author. In commenting on this 
question one publisher says that he would feel 
toward an author who did not use in his own 
schools his own books as he would feel toward a 
restaurant whose owner always ate his meals 
elsewhere. Some authors are very sensitive on 
this point, refusing to allow their books to be 
used in their own schools; others, while permit- 
ting the use of their books, decline the royalty 
or turn it over to some charity or public insti- 
tution such as a library; others, not only permit 
the use of books of which they are the authors 
in their own schools, but actively push their 
sales and in some cases make their use obliga- 
tory. 

From the point of view of the field man the 
great sales question is the determination of this 
question: Who will make the adoption? Is it 
the superintendent, his assistants, certain teach- 
ers, the board of education, the janitor, a labor 
union, a publishers’ attorney, a local politician? 
In other words, is there any person not officially 
charged with the duty of selecting books that 
is a factor in the final decision? The next 
most important question is the frame of mind 
of the person making the choice. Is he open- 
minded? Is the choice to be based solely on the 
needs of the boys and girls by whom the books 
are to be used? Then again, the publishers’ rep- 
resentatives must determine whether there are 
any other factors entering into the adoption, 
such as the personality of the author. What 
the reputable bookman wants to know is that 
there is to be selection solely on the merits of 
the book, that there are to be no favorites, and 
when and by whom the adoption is to be made. 
This much he is entitled to ask and no more. 

Another sales problem is that of making ex- 
changes where new books are introduced. The 
theory of an exchange is that an old book has 
some value, and that the school no longer has 
use for it. As a matter of fact, in the pub- 
lisher’s hands the second-hand copy has practi- 
cally no value whatever. If sold to a second- 
hand dealer, it frequently brings less than the 
freight charges. It might possibly have some 
value if left in the school district for use as a 
supplementary book. So far as the publisher is 
concerned, the only value of the exchange prob- 
lem is the elimination of the old book. If the 
old book is allowed to remain in the hands of 
the pupils or teachers, the use of the new book 
might be curtailed by further use of the old 


book. There is really no justification for ex- 
change. It is the exception, rather than the 


rule, with any other line of merchandise. It is 
a loss to the publishers, and a loss to the schools. 

Compliance with the requests for desk copies 
and copies for examination has been in the past 
a real sales problem. To refuse to furnish sam- 
ple copies and desk copies in unlimited quanti- 


ties might cause the publisher or the salesman 
to incur the ill-will of some person in author- 
ity. Courtesies extended by publishers in the 
way of sample copies have been subject to very 
noticeable abuses in years gone by. The books 
have not infrequently been sold by the teacher 
to whom they were submitted for examination. 
Fortunately for the publishers, it is no longer 
considered good form in many sections of the 
country for a teacher to ask for or accept a desk 
copy. By specific statutory provision in Qalj- 
fornia, publishers are permitted only to loan 
high school books for examination with a pro- 
vision that the books must be returned. I may 
quote from one of the reputable publishing 
houses of the country: “Many a teacher does 
not now ask for or accept desk copies, nor does 
she fail to return examination copies which are 
not adopted for class use with a good sized in- 
troductory order.” While the desk copy and the 
examination copy problem cannot be considered 
solved as yet, it would seem as if the increasing 
reluctance of teachers to ask for sample copies, 
and the conditions of the publishing business 
were united in the elimination of donation 
copies of books, either for desk copy or for ex- 
amination purposes. 

One of the minor sales problems is the long. 
drawn-out periods of adoption. It not infre- 
quently happens that a change of text is an- 
nounced, publishers are asked to submit samples, 
representatives are sent by the different pub- 
lishers to explain or discuss the books submitted, 
in accordance with the announcements, only to 
find that an immediate adoption was not 
planned, or for some other reason the hearing is 
postponed, sometimes for several weeks, possibly 
for a year, when the entire matter must be again 
taken up. This postponement and delay in- 
ereases the selling cost, and in the long run js 
reflected in the increased cost of books. 

We quote the following circular letter regard- 
ing examination copies of books: 

“For one thing, let us all pull together and 
reduce cost wherever we can. At the least, it 
will help to keep them from going yet higher. 
Here is one way: 

“Be conservative about sample copies: ask for 
a circular when you can spare the time. 

“Very often that circular will show you that 
the book isn’t the right one for just that partl- 
cular service or for your special grade. If you 
indicate that service when you write, perhaps 
we can direct you to another text that is the 
right one. Remember always, that we want to 
place in your hands the sample that will result 
in a good class order just as earnestly as you 
want to find it, and— 

“It costs as much money to make a sample 
copy as it does to make any other copy. It costs 
much money to make, wrap it, to mail it postage- 
paid:—and to write the subsequent letters about 
it when you forget to tell us what you decided 
about its use costs more yet. All these items of 
cost have to be paid for by the selling-price of 
that book. 

“Return all sample copies of books that you 
decide not to make class texts calling for a dozen 
or more copies. Why not? They did not suit 
your purpose. We can then send them to some- 
body else, who may need just that very book. 

“Of course the book may nevertheless be of 
value to the school for use as a reference or 
library text. In that event, let the school buy 
it. Its sale will still further lessen the expense- 
account. It will encourage publishers to con- 
tinue to send sample copies on request even 
where not many class orders result. That will 
be good for the school. 

“All this may seem of slight importance to 
you, and so it would be were it but a single case. 
But there are thousands, during the year; thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of samples asked for, and 
sent; and who pays for them? Why, in the final 
cost of the book that is sold, the public.” 

From Special Bulletin No. 1, Series of 1918, 
issued by the California Board of Education, 
we quote as follows: 

“The law forbids teachers or school officials to 
retain sample or desk copies of textbooks. 
Sample copies may be received and kept for ex- 
amination but they must be returned to the pub- 
lisher within thirty days after the adoption of 
a text in the subject. Publishers will bear the 
expense for returning such copies. The penalty 


for failing to return any sample or desk copy 
within the period prescribed by law is removal 
(Concluded on Page 83 
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STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Standardization is considered in nearly every 
form of human activity as a fundamental ele- 
ment of efficiency. Every important industry 
has tecognized the value of standardization by 
defining, thru some official or unofficial agency, 
the most desirable common elements of quality, 
size, weight, and strength which its materials 
and products shall possess. This principle is 
applied to such widely different articles as pins 
and locomotives. Speak to a printer about 
“standard newspaper column” and he will know 
what you have in mind whether he hails from 
Alaska or Florida; so too a railroad man knows 
“standard gauge” and a druggist accepts “U. 
S, P.” as a guarantee that a given chemical has 
a well defined quality of strength, ete. 

In education strangely enough, standardiza- 
tion has not begun with easily measured physi- 
eal objects, but quite intangible teaching results 
have been studied to determine basic qualities, 
or results, with splendid success. Every school- 
man is familiar with the Courtis Standard Tests 
in Arithmetic, the Kansas Silent Reading Tests, 
ete. 

It is strange that similar attempts at stand- 
ardization of school buildings have not been 
made until two or three years ago and that such 
easily measured articles as school supplies have 
never been considered from this standpoint. It 
is quite true that each of the large cities has 
done some standardization in its purchasing. 
But there never has been any co-operation be- 
tween the cities of an entire state or of a group 
of states. In fact the most contradictory and 
conflicting elements are considered as most 
desirable in neighboring communities. 

Some of the cogent reasons for this condition 
and rather pertinent suggestions for partial 
standardization of school supplies were brought 
out in a paper read during the recent conven- 
tion of the Association of School Board Secre- 
taries of Pennsylvania, by Mr. James G. San- 
som, secretary of the Board of Education, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. Said Mr. Sansom: 

By way of introduction, we wish to say that it 
would not be advisable for the schools to have 
complete standardization of school supplies any 
more than it would be advisable for us to have 
complete standardization of the school curri- 
culum. We recognize that Pennsylvania is a 
great state and that it has a vast variety of com- 
munity interests. A school curriculum that 
would be advisable for the agricultural sections 
of the state, would not be suitable in its entirety 
for the manufacturing centers, but there are 
certain essentials in the school curriculum that 
are suitable to every section of the state. These 
essentials, we believe, should be standardized. 
If we had standardization of the essentials of 
the curriculum, children moving from one sec- 
tion of the state would find it much more easy 
to fit into the school system in their new 
locality. This would do away a great deal with 
the retardation of our pupils and would con- 
sequently be a great saving to the taxpayers of 
our state. 

But you say “You are getting off your sub- 
ject.” We do not think so. We believe we can- 
not have much standardization of school sup- 
plies unless there is a standardization of the 
essentials of the school curriculum, as the char- 
acter of the school supplies depends almost en- 
tirely upon the curriculum of the locality. One 
school system has a certain method of teaching 
writing. This method demands a certain size 
of practice paper and a definite ruling. A neigh- 
boring community has a different system of 
writing and demands an entirely different size 
of paper and ruling. One community teaches 
spelling a certain way and depends upon a cer- 


tain spelling blank with a certain number of 
pages. This blank must be ruled so and thus. 
A neighboring community thinks that this is no 
way to teach spelling and demands a blank 
paged and ruled thus and so. Some places must 
have maps and a certain size and kind of note 
book to teach history. Other places would use 
composition books or a different size note book. 
Some places swear by the 6” by 9” tablet for use 
in teaching arithmetic. Others think that loose 
paper of a certain size is the only material to 
use. A few still swear by the old unsanitary 
slate. Need we go further? We have pencils 
of a dozen different shapes and sizes. We have 
hundreds of kinds of tablets, composition books, 
notebooks, spelling blanks, etc. Hardly any two 
communities use the same kind of examination 
paper. So we could go thrudut the whole list. 
We all know that this is wasteful. No great 
business can be built up without standardiza- 
tion of essentials, neither can we expect to run 
our school efficiently and economically without 
standardization. 

As we have said, we cannot do much to clear 
up this conglomeration without first clearing up 
the conglomerate school curriculum of our state 
as school supplies, of course, depend upon the 
subjects in the course of study and the manner 
in which these subjects are taught. 

Until the essentials of the school curriculum 
are standardized, however, and as a way of 
limited relief under the present system, we de- 
sire to offer a few suggestions. 

(1) We could agree upon two sizes of tablets, 
the one say 6x9—100 sheets, the other 8x104—80 
sheets, both @” ruled, made up with a certain 
quality of print paper, and a certain definite 
quality of back and cover. 

(2) We could agree upon about two sizes of 
note books, composition books and spelling 
blanks, ruling, quality and weight of paper and 
character of cover designated. 

(3) We could agree upon a uniform examina- 
tion paper. 

(4) We could agree upon not more than two 
veights of composition paper. Every bidder 
should be required to give the weight when bid- 
ding. 

(5) We could agree on lead pencils, outside of 
drawing pencils, so that we would have for gen- 
eral school use not more than two sizes and two 
qualities. 

(6) We could agree upon pens so that we 
would not use more than three degrees, fine, 
medium or stiff. 

(7) We could agree upon these weights for 
drawing paper and require the weights always 
to be specified by the bidder. 

(8) In the question of practice paper, very 
little could be done until a uniform system of 
writing for the state would be adopted. How- 
ever, we could agree that only two weights of 
paper would be used. 

(9) In the question of odds and ends such as 
paper fasteners, rubber bands, thumb tacks, 
paste, ete., we could agree to ask bidders for the 
regular commercial articles. 

What would be the result if we could have the 
School Directors of Pennsylvania agree upon 
some such a plan as suggested ? 

(1) We could get more intelligent bids from 
school-supply houses. 

(2) Manufacturers and school supply houses 
cou'd stock up upon the standard school supplies 
and we would not be delayed on our purchases 
as we are so frequently. 

I am told by reputable school-supply houses 
that it is impossible to anticipate the wants of 
the schools of the state under the present sys- 
tem. 
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They are compelled to hold back a great 
bulk of their orders to the manufacturer until 
they know definitely what is wanted by the 
schools, as teachers changing from place to place 
and even teachers in the same locality are con- 
stantly changing their demands. 

(3) Our teaching in the schools would be im- 
proved as teachers would know when they come 
to a new school system exactly what kind of 
supplies to expect. 

(4) Finally, we can plainly see that this plan 
would be a great saving to the good people of 
the state as it would cut out many items now 
in use; it would limit the chance for substitu- 
tion by dishonest bidders and it would cheapen 
supplies as it would give manufacturers a 
chance to make up at spare times, material that 
they were certain would meet the demands of 
the schools. 


FROM A NEW ANGLE, 


It augurs well for the educators of our coun- 
try that parents are awakening to the material 
needs of the teachers of their children. 

This phase of interest was manifested recently 
in Michigan’s second city when the annual meet- 
ing of the Parent-Teacher’s Federated Associa- 
tions of that city adopted a resolution request- 
ing a raise of salary for the grade teachers. 

Heretofore in most communities the interest 
of the parent in the teacher has centered mainly 
in the latter’s intellectual development and his 
or her skill as an instructor. 

Perhaps it is the wave of humanitarianism— 
begotten of the present war—which has created 
the new angle of interest referred to. At all 
events it implies an intelligent awakening- to’ 
the manifold needs of the teacher. It indicates 
a desire to give him or her a living wage un- 
hampered by inadequate means to meet the de- 
mands made upon the educator by virtue of his 
calling. 

The teacher who can render the best service 
is the individual who can maintain that high 
standard of scholarship and that broad culture 
demanded by the profession without the worry 
and handicap of insufficient pay. 

Professional excellence implies that the teach- 
er’s work is never done; that he or she must be 
ever on the quivive to keep astride with the 
march of progress. It means summer school, 
college and extension courses. It means famil- 
larity with the best in literature, music, art and 
the drama. Under normal conditions it implies 
travel—and all to meet the demands of parents 
generally—that their children be not placed in 
the hands of a mediocre artisan. 

In many industrial plants thruout the world 
there are found two types of workmen. 

There is one who works for the joy of service. 
The fact that his employer pays him but a 
meager wage does not deter him from render- 
ing excellent workmanship. With him,—“Vir- 
tue is its own reward.” 

At his side, however, is one who gives grudg- 
ingly of his talents. He arrives not one moment 
too soon at his appointed task, and at the sound 
of the dismissal gong he throws down his tools. 
He gauges the quality and extent of his service 
by the valuation put upon him by his employer. 

The application of the above picture is ob- 
vious. Any such issue as the latter must be 
avoided in the “human workshop.” The fact 
remains, however, that many an excellent teacher 
has drifted into the rut of professional indiffer- 
ence, and many a skilled “artisan” has been lost 
to the profession because of the apparent apathy 
on the part of the public to recognize the needs 
and problems of this servitor of the people. 

The profession will therefore appreciate the 


recent action of the Federated Parent-Teacher’s”’ 


Associations of Grand Rapids since it indicates 
a new angle of interest toward the teacher. 

It is also complimentary to the intelligence of 
this body of women as it implies their reeogni- 


tion of the teacher as an asset in community 
life. 
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THE PARKERSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 


Parkersburg is a typical industrial city of 
approximately 30,000 inhabitants. Jompared 
with other cities of its size, it does not have 
many people of great wealth. On the other 
hand, the number of very poor is relatively 
small. The industrial life is not dominated by 
one particular industry, but perhaps the oil and 
gas industries give employment, directly and 
indirectly, to more people than does any other. 
The people are very loyal to their schools and 
there is an unusual degree of co-operation be- 
tween the school authorities and the people. 
This spendid loyalty and co-operation are the 
elements which made it possible to erect the 
new Parkersburg High School. 

The Site. 

Very close to the residence part of the city, 
there was an unsightly tract of ground of 27.53 
acres, which was used as a pasture lot and corn- 
field. This property had been left unimproved 
on account of the peculiar provisions of the 
will of a former owner. In June, 1915, the 
board of education came into possession of this 
tract of land thru condemnation proceedings 
and proceeded at once to do the necessary grad- 
ing to make possible the erection of the high 
school, for which plans had already been 
adopted, and a bond issue voted. The contract 
for the building was let on the 11th of August 
and the cornerstone was laid on the 30th of 
December of the same year. The services of 
Arnold and Tripp, landscape architects, of Bos- 
ton and Cleveland, were secured and they, in 
conjunction with the architect of the building, 
Mr. Frank L. Packard, of Columbus, Ohio, have 
worked out a very extraordinary landscape de- 
sign for the improvement of the entire site. Not 
all of this work has, at this writing, been com- 
pleted. It will probably take two years more 
before it is all done. These plans include a 
horse-shoe shaped driveway from the street to 
the building with a walk parallelling it. Be- 
tween the walk and the driveway there is a row 
of boulevard lights, fourteen in number, each 


F. M. Longanecker, Superintendent of Schools 
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Auditorium, Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


post supporting a cluster of five large electric 
lights. To the north and south of this drive- 
way, space is reserved for additional buildings 
to be erected in later years. When these build- 
ings are completed, they will be grouped so as 
to give a quadrangle effect. 

The further improvement of the grounds will 
include additional walks, service driveways to 
the power house, ornamental gardens, tennis 
courts, and to the north of the building, approx- 
imately five acres for experimental agricultural 
purposes. The building is located almost in the 
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Detail of Main Entrance, Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg, W. Va 


middle of the grounds. From the front line of 
the site to the rear is 1,300 feet. The building 
itself is located 600 feet from the street, leaving 
almost as much space in the rear of the build 
ing as in front. 

Practically all the space in the rear will be 
utilized for athletic purposes. It is planned to 
construct a concrete stadium with a 
capacity of 10,000 people. The stadium will be 
used for all athletic events, pageants and other 
outdoor festivals and physical exhibitions. In 


seating 


addition, there will also be ample space for a 
baseball diamond and a quarter mile track. 
The Building. 

The building has a frontage of 236 feet, fac- 
ing on Dudley Avenue, and a depth to the rear 
of 204 feet, and is three stories in height. The 
ground floor is fourteen inches above the ground 
level and the heating plant is installed in a 
separate building located to the rear of the main 
building. ‘The building has been erected on a 
symmetrical plan, that is, it balances on a com- 
In the center of the ground oor are 
the girls’ and with the 
kitchen and serving room between them. Di- 


mon axis. 


boys’ lunch rooms, 
rectly above the kitchen and lunch rooms is the 
auditorium. On both sides of the auditorium, 
extending the full height of the building, are 
Surrounding 


wide corri- 


two light and ventilating courts. 
the auditorium and light courts are 
dors with the classrooms all facing the outside 
of the building. 
that the lighting is on the unilateral plan. 

passes 


The classrooms are all built so 


As one enters the building, he first 
into the loggia which is finished in s‘one and 
brick. 


entrance. 


Jeyond the loggia is the lobby or main 
The lobby 


nessee marble floors and wainscoted 


is constructed with Ten- 
with the 
same material. The monumental effect is com- 
pleted by well designed stucco ornament on the 
From the entrance lobby, 
wide marble stairs lead to the main corridor on 
the first floor. From the lobby, to the right 
and left of the stairway, there are entrances to 
the corridor on the ground floor. The north 
end of the building is given over to the girls 
and the south end to the boys 


walls and ceiling. 
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Frank I 
The home economics departm hit includes 
rooms for sewing and millinery, a model apart 


Next 


physical instruector’s office 


ment, cooking rooms, pantry and laundry. 
to the laundry is the 
and the girls’ shower room. Returning to the 
entrance lobby and going in the opposite direc- 


tion, you will find the manual training depurt- 


ment. Here are the finishing room, the bench 
room, the drafting room, the mill and lathe 
room, the foundry and the forge rooms. In the 
eenter of the building, as stated above and 
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Architect Ohie Patton & Daily, Associates, P 
reached from the main entrance, are found the 
boys’ and girls’ lunch rooms. 

The gymnasium, 45x80 feet, is located in the 
rear of the lunch rooms. It is lighted by win- 
dows on three sides, as well as by sky lights. 
There are four visitors’ baleonies, capable of 
thousand 
Under the balconies, at either end, are 


accommodating approximately one 


people. 
commodious shower baths for boys. 
First and Second Floors. 


the 


the stairway, we 


Returning again to main entrance and 


come to the long 


arkersburg 


corridor extending the full length of the build- 
ing. ‘There are five entrances leading into the 
auditorium, the seating capacity of which is 
1359. Near the front are entrances from each 
side from the secondary corridors. This is the 
largest and the most beautiful auditorium in 
the city of Parkersburg. It is beautifully 
decorated, the color effects being exceptionally 
fine. It is well lighted by windows opening into 
the light courts on either side, and by skylights. 

Across the main corridor from the auditor- 
ium is the library. This is probably the most 
beautiful room in the whole building. At each 
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+ ‘ i Lunch Room (above) and Model Dining Room 
d 
. mn sia : B end of the room is an artistic fire place, with 
t Shp " well designed oak mantels. ‘The walls are 
i 2 k. ay paneled with oak and the ecciling presents a 
5 NORE handsome appropriate design. The room im- 
" t mediately south of the library is the book stock 


room. 

To the north of the library will be found the 
principal’s offices. In the outer office is found 
the master clock, which controls all the clocks 























and bells in the building except those connected 
with the fire-alarm system. There is also a tele- 
phone exchange connecting the 49 telephones in 
the building. 

The general plan of the second floor follows 
that-of the first. It includes the following: 











two science lecture rooms, four laboratories, two 
music rooms, two art rooms, a study hall with a 
seating capacity of 120, and five recitation 





rooms. ‘The entrances to the baleony of the 








auditorium are also on this floor. 


All floors in the corridors, toilet rooms, and 
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lunch rooms are of terrazzo. In all, there are 
over 28,000 square feet of this material. Class- 
room and laboratory floors are of maple, and the 
wood finish in the entire building is go'den oak. 

The ground floor corridor walls, and the walls 
in the cooking rooms and gymnasium are lined 
The walls of the 









GROUND »- FLOOR. - PLA. ; ; 
Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg, W. Va. with yellow salt-glazed brick. 
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REAR VIEW, PARKERSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, PARKERSBURG, W VA 
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manual training department are also lined with 
brick. 

The heating plant is housed in a separate 
building, to the rear of the main building and 
is equipped with two 250-horse power Oswego 
down-draft water tube boilers. Space is reserved 
for the installation of machinery for the pro- 
if that should be- 


bunkers are 


duction of electric current 
The coal 
enough to hold five carloads of coal. 

Along the side of each secondary corridor, 


come necessary. large 


next to the light court, the lockers are placed. 
There are Six groups of locke rs, two groups on 
each floor. The lockers are ventilated individ- 
ually, the air being drawn thru the lockers out 
of the corridors by a fan system. 

The building was opened to the publie for the 
first time on August 28, 1917, 
by about 6,000 people. 


and was visited 


Capacity and Cost. 


The building is designed to accommodate 
1,200 students. The enrollment for the 


year will be about 900. In addition to this, there 


present 


is a night school with an enrollment of almost 
700. 

The cost of the original site 
building $300,000 including power plant, equip- 
ment $55,000; 
$21,000. The completion of the grounds and 
construction of the stadium will bring the total 
cost up to approximately $500,000. 


was $56,000: the 


improvement of the grounds 


This is a 
large amount of money for a city of 30,000 to 
pay for a school, but it has 
gladly and the school is a source of much pride 


high been done 


to every one in the city. ° 


ADVICE TO A BEGINNER. 

The letter reproduced below is a copy of a 
genuine letter written by a Michigan educator 
to a relative who was just completing her senior 
year in a normal school. Every school board 
member and superintendent who is familiar 
with teachers’ applications will understand the 
serious value of the letter. 

Dear Elizabeth: 

May I give you some advice as 4o the proper 
way to set about to get a job? 

“1. Always. misspell the superintendent’s 
name. This will be sure to create a favorable 
impression, when he starts to read the letter and 
finds that his own name is not spelled correctly. 
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“2. Always be sure to write to the board of 
education instead of to the superintendent. It 
always makes the superintendent feel good to 
have applicants who think no more of him than 
to appeal over his head to some members of the 
board of education. If you follow this second 
item of advice, I am sure that you will get a 
position by 1960. 

“3. Always begin your application with the 
letter “I.” It always creates such a pleasant 
impression of the prospective teacher to open a 
letter and find the letter “I” staring at you. 
It leads one to think that the applicant must be 


so modest. 





“4. Be sure to tell the superintendent that 
there is nothing in heaven or earth but what 
you can do or teach. If there is anything super- 
intendents are afraid of, it is of hiring some 
shrinking violet. 

“5. Be sure to misspell recommendation. If 
you do not do that you will not be in the class 
with ninety-nine per cent of the applicants who 
apply for positions. Of course, you would not 
want to be unique. 

“6. Always write your letters of application 
in lead pencil, and enclose a one cent stamp for 
return. It is so easy to read the former, and 


(Concluded on Page 84) 
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First Floor Plan, Junior-Senior High School Red Wing, Minn. 
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New School Buildings in Red Wing, Minnesota 


The city of Red Wing in 1917 brought its 
school plant to a high degree of efficiency and 
completeness by erecting two new school build- 
ings, one for grades and one for a jun‘or-senior 
high school. These structures together with the 
remodelling of the old high school building into 
a grade building, and the erection of a central 
heating plant, have caused an outlay of approxi- 
mately $200,000. 


The amount of bonds voted for the high 
school was $125,000; for the Jefferson grade 
building, $35,000; for remodelling the old hich 
school into a grade building, $10,000. In addi- 
tion to this a central heating plant costing 
about $9,000, together with real estate, furniture 
and fixtures for the new buildings, has added 
about $30,000 to the expenditures. 


The high school building has been erected 
to accommodate a six-year high school divided 
on the junior-senior basis, the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades composing the junior high 
while the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades 
make up the senior high. The enrollment dur- 
ing the past school year was 600 and the build- 
ing has an extension capacity of 150 or 200 
additional pupils. 

In the high school there are two main study 
and assembly halls, one for the junior depart- 
ment and one for the senior department. The 
junior assembly, located on the first floor, is a 
combined auditorium and study hall. This 
room is to be used for all larger community in- 
terests and school programs. It is 63x80 feet 
and will seat 800. 


The building is in the shape of a capital T; 
the front portion forms the cap and is three 
stories in height. The stem of the T is taken 
up largely with space for the assembly halls. 
On the first floor of the main portion there are 
six recitation rooms, the executive offices, three 
in number, and locker rooms for both boys and 
girls. On the second floor there are nine recita- 


O. W. Herr, Superintendent of Schools 
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tion rooms, a biology laboratory, offices for the 
high school principal, rest rooms for lady teach 
ers and high school girls, also the senior study 
The third 
floor contains ten rooms, three of which are used 


hall, with a seating capacity of 250. 


for laboratories and lecture room for physics 
and chemistry. 

Two things are prominent in these buildings 
provision for an abundance of light and fresh 
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air. In both buildings the fresh air is taken in 


from the roof and run thru a washer. heated 
and dried to a proper degree of humidity, and 


forced out to the rooms by means of fans. Both 
are equipped with the Johnson system of heat 
eontrol, and the high school building has the 


inter-room telephone system. A pneumatic mas- 
ter clock controls both the class bells and the 
secondary clocks in the high school and in the 


] 


industrial building, which adjacent to the 


high school 


The walls of both new school buildings are 
laid up in red pressed brick with raked joints 
and are trimmed with Bedford stone. The roof- 
ing is of five-ply combination tar aud gravel. 


The stairway landings and corridors are all of 
I inforeed conerete with terrazzo cov ring. The 


stairways are stee] with slate treads. 


The rrade building is of th ( ight room type, 
so built that a wing can be added at each end 
without in any way destroying th unity or 


necessitating one dollar’s worth of remodelling 
in the interior of the part already built. Two 


rooms on the first floor are connected by folding 


doors sO as to provide a communitv-ce:ter room 
which will also be used as an aulitorium for 
schoo] assemblies and entertainm ts 
Adjoining the new high school bu'lding there 
Is al industrial bu lding vhich was erected 


SeCVeh yvears ago a il which how houses the 


1 


manual training, home economics, agriculture, 


industrial-art and commercial departments, and 
the gymnasium Ch has been a_ fortunate 
arrangement tor Red W because th indus 
trial work ean be better handled in a sepurate 
building where the noise incident to shop work 


does not interrupt any ot the other departments 


as it would in a combination type of building. 
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NEW SCHOOLHOUSES DURING THE 
WAR. 


State Superintendent, Francis G. Blair of 
Illinois, has published in the June issue of the 
official “Educational Press Bulletin, a valuable 
discussion of the problem of new construction 
during the war for school purposes. He reflects 
very accurately the general attitude of school 
boards and points fo several conditions which 
influence members of boards of education who 
hold to the idea that necessary new schoolhouses 
are an indirect contribution toward the winning 
of the war and a direct contribution to the 
national welfare. Mr. Blair writes: 

Many inquiries come from boards of educa 
tion as to the wisdom of undertaking the erec 
tion of new school buildings during the war 
period. In the earlier stages of the war the 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction advised 
the county superintendents that they might 
relax some of the requirements of the sanita 
tion law where they felt that the price, of build 
ing materials and the cost of labor made the 
erection of new buildings seem uneconomic and 
unwise. Many boards of education felt that the 
war would be of short duration and that all they 
would have to do would be to wait a few months 
or a very few years, until there would be a 
decided drop in building materials and the cost 
of labor. Now, however, it begins to appear to 
many that the war will be a prolonged war and 
that in all probability the cost of building ma 
terials and cost of labor will not within ten or 
twenty years drop very materially. It is also 
coming to be well understood that when the war 
is ended, war taxes will begin to press heavily 
upon the people, and that any attempt to vote 
bonds for the building of any kind of a public 
building will be strongly opposed. There has 
been, therefore, a decided reaction in this mat 
ter within the last three months, and many 
hoards of education and communities have 
reached the conclusion that unless they secure 
needed school buildings at the present time they 
will not have them within twenty years. More 
over, the people who are favoring the building 
of publie school buildings at this time state that 
we are spending billions of dollars to equip our 
cantonments, so that our soldier boys shall have 
their physical welfare looked after in every de 
tail. We are giving millions to the Red Cross 
in order that our boys in the army front may 
have their health looked after with the minutest 
care. Now, is there any logic or patriotism in 
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Ground Floor Plan, Jefferson School, Red Wing, Minn 


allowing our children to be housed in buildings 
which are a menace to their health and which 
can not fail to injure them physically, simply 


on the ground of the added cost of erecting 
proper buildings? Every community must de- 
cide this matter for itself. 
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A SUMMER SERVICE. 

Next to financing the schools, filling the gaps 
in the ranks of teachers will be the largest duty 
of school boards, during the present summer. 
If any school board members are not convinced 
of the seriousness of the situation, their atten- 
tion need only be called to the fact that the short- 
age in some states as calculated from returns of 
the county superintendents exceeds six thou- 
sand. Young men have disappeared entirely 
from the schoolroom and thousands of young 
women have gone into offices, stores and fac- 
tories where the wage return is larger. 

School boards should not be slow in ealling 
to their assistance local defense councils and 
other patriotic organizations which are recruit- 
ing women for various forms of wartime service. 
Teaching may not be as directly and immed- 
iately applicable to winning the war as Red 
Cross Work but it is none the less valuable. It 
is in the same class with the national baby sav- 
ing work and home relief for soldiers’ families, 
for it is a distinct part of the big work of mak- 
ing democracy safe at home. It is one of three 
most potent, necessary factors for continuing 
our democratic institutions and for holding up 
the intelligence and loyalty of the coming gen- 
erations. 

School boards may, with good reason, ask 
local defence councils to give information on 
retired teachers, to seek out women who have 
college or normal education, or who are other- 
wise fitted to enter the teaching profession as a 
patriotic measure. The local defence councils 
have thousands of registrations for war service 
and from these it should be simple to select 
women who are fitted for teaching. 

Better still would be the organization of state 
teachers’ bureaus by the state councils of de- 
fense or the state departments of education. 
Ohio has already pointed the way in this type 
of organization and its State Defense Council 
has employed an experienced educator to man- 
age a free teachers’ employment service for the 
length of the war. This service is expected to 
reach the 25,000 school districts and the 33,000 
teachers of the state for the best advantages of 
all. 

Just as efforts are being made to encourage 
girls to become emergency nurses and to enter 
training schools for full-fledged nurses, so an 
effort should be made to fill up teacher training 
classes and normal classes. This is essential 
for keeping up the supply of well trained young 
teachers in 1919 and in the years to come. 


SOME SCHOOL TROUBLES. 

School troubles have been exceedingly scarce 
during the present spring, and perhaps the cas- 
ual observer would attribute the happy condi- 
tion, which exists in a majority of cities, to the 
war. It is quite true that the problems of financ- 
ing the schools, of adjusting teachers’ salaries 
and of finding competent persons to fill the gaps 
in the ranks have diverted attention from per- 
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sonal interests and prejudices and thereby have 
caused a considerable number of school execu- 
tives a deal less of worry and trouble. 

Such discord as has arisen during the past 
few months has been altogether typical of non- 
war years, and the underlying causes have been 
almost identical with such as have been common 
in the past ten years. First, and foremost, as a 
eause has been the clash of prerogatives and 
duties as between school board members and 
superintendents. The situation in Evanston, 
Ill., stands out most clearly as an example of 
long continued interference of school board 
members in the executive and administrative 
control of the schools. Well intentioned and 
highly capable as the board is, its members have 
sought to personally handle complaints and crit- 
icisms of employes and patrons of the schools, to 
initiate as well as suggest details of policy, and 
to perform some of the professional work of the 
superintendent. The result of a year of dif- 
ferences of opinion between the superintendent 
and the board has been the resignation of the 
superintendent and a popular protest against the 
methods of the board of education. The latter 
has taken the form of citizens’ committees, who 
are determined to reform school board methods. 

A second cause of spring school troubles has 
been the discharge of inefficient teachers. <A 
dozen cities might be cited in which a popular 
but unsuecessful teacher or principal has 
brought political and personal pressure of the 
strongest kind to bear upon the board and the 
superintendent to prevent her or his discharge. 
It should be said to the credit of school boards 
that not one instance of weakness or vacillation 
has come to our attention. Despite the present 
shortage in teachers and the most trying local 
prejudice, school boards have stood by their exe 
cutive officers and have acted for the best inter 
ests of the service and the children. The single 
instanee of the Detroit board is evidence that 
all heroism is not limited to the battlefield but 
that moral courage is sometimes of a high order. 

One man power is not today popular in the 
control of America’s democratic school system. 
Atlanta has given proof that iron-handed rule 
even when exercised by the best intentioned and 
fairest men is quickly resented by teachers and 
patrons of the schools. The resignation of 
Major Robert J. Guinn as president of the At- 
lanta board of education and the voluntary leave 
of absence taken by Supt. C. M. Wardlaw which 
came in connection with the public inquiry into 
the conduct of the schools, are not the results of 
bad administration. They are rather resent- 
ment against any type of control which is not 
wholly popular in form as well as method. It 
is a warning that any type of school control 
which has no well arranged checks and balances 
by which the will of the people and the com- 
munity sentiment are expressed, as against the 
orders of a superintendent and a board presi- 
dent, is doomed to failure. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD CASE. 
The appointment of the so-called Thompson 
board of education which has been in power 
since June, 1917, in the city of Chicago, has 
been declared illegal by the Illinois State 
Supreme Court. Nine of its members will be 
obliged to relinquish their office unless the court 
grants a rehearing of the case, a contingency 
which is looked upon as extremely improbable. 
The case arose out of the action of the com- 
mon council of the city in reconsidering its con- 
firmation of the mayor’s appointment of nine 
members of the present board. Briefly, Mayor 
Thompson’s appointments were approved by the 


council. An alderman moved to reconsider the 
approval, but the motion to reconsider was laid 


on the table. At the next meeting it was 
brought from the table and, after reconsidering, 
the aldermen disapproved the appointments, 

Judge Walker of the local circuit Court held 
the council had no right to reconsider its ap- 
proval; that such was an executive act which the 
aldermen could not retract. The old board ar. 
gued that the council rules permit reconsidera- 
tion of any question at the next regular meeting 
applied. 

The court, in its decision, denied the conten- 
tion that the council’s original confirmation of 
the mayor’s appointments constituted an elee- 
tion to office and that it had no authority to 
reconsider such an election. In the court’s 
opinion the council had no choice between can- 
didates but simply had before it the approval of 
an executive act of the mayor. Its own action 
was discretionary and deliberative and the par- 
liamentary muddle into which the whole matter 
was plunged left the approval of the appoint- 
ments incomplete and without effect. The mem- 
bers of the new board in assuming office and in 
exercising the powers and duties of the board, 
did not have the effect of giving them a title 
to the office. The final votes of the council, on 
June 22, annulled the previous approval and the 
subsequent votes effectually disapproved the ap- 
pointments. 

The effect of the decision, when it has been 
carried out by the lower courts, will be the re- 
turn of the old board to power and the re-estab- 
lishment of the officers who were dismissed. The 
evil partisanship and the political control which 
has been wielded over the schools will thus stop, 
The mayor will be compelled to appoint men 
and women whose chief interest is in the schools 
and who are not selected for their advocacy of 
the mayor. 

It is to be hoped that some measure of peace 
will be established. 


A SUGGESTION? 

The students’ paper of the Junior High 
School at Tampa, Fla., contained in May this 
item: 

“When Mr. Philip Shore attended the faculty 
meeting last Friday afternoon, it was the first 
time in the experience of any teacher present 
that the chairman of a school board had met 
with the teachers for any reason or purpose in 
their regular faculty meetings. It was Mr. 
Shore’s second visit during the week and he 
came for the purpose of meeting all the teach- 
ers and becoming acquainted with their needs 
and requirements.” 

The item was undoubtedly prepared by a 
member of the faculty and reflects the surprise 
and pleasure of the writer. Perhaps it will sug- 
gest to other school board presidents a means of 
learning the needs of the schools, of getting the 
teachers’ viewpoint and of establishing confi- 
dence and co-operation. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS CONTROL. 

The New York board of education is seriously 
considering the creation of the office of business 
manager of the school department and the pro- 
posal is discussed quite seriously in the metro- 
politan press. It will be remembered that the 
former “large” board of education created the 
office about two years ago but was obliged to 
accept the “resignation” of the man who had 
been chosen because the courts declared that the 
school law failed to provide for the office. If 
the hesitation and the delay in which New York 
has indulged had occurred in any other com- 
munity of the country it is more than likely that 
New Yorkers would have attributed the situa- 
tion to provincialism and a lack of appreciation 
of fundamental principles of school adminis- 
tration. 
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There is a faint suspicion on the part of some 
observers of New York progress that the city 
might profitably take a leaf out of the experi- 
ence of cities like St. Louis, Cincinnati, Min 


neapolis, and a host of smaller communities in 
which the business control of the schools has 
developed to a remarkable degree. These cities 
have found by the experience of some years it is 
important to centralize in one capable, well- 
informed, and thoroly experienced man of af- 
fairs, the executive control of all the school 
business. 

The school boards have found that eduea 
tional efficiency is dependent in a marked degree 
on business efficiency and economy and _ that 
neither can be maintained by the loose methods 
which obtain under general board or committee 
control. The report of the sixth annual con- 
yention of the National Association of School 
Business Officials, on another page of this issue, 
will give a good clue to the character of the 
problems which school business executives are 
solving. 

The trained school business executive is a 
necessity whether the city spends forty millions 
yearly as does New York, or only four hundred 
thousand, or even less. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND LOCAL CIVIC 
MOVEMENTS. 

School boards are generally slow to interest 
themselves, even unofficially, in local civie move- 
ments which do not directly affect the schools. 
They hold to a “splendid isolation” that is not 
without value inasmuch as it keeps the schools 
out of the entanglements of municipal polities 
and holds them above the evils of commercial 
rivalry and personal ambition. 

It has seemed, however, that school board 
members and superintendents should take an 
interest as individuals in a number of typical 
movements that must be under way in nearly 
every community at odd intervals. They are in 
a peculiarly favorable position to render ser- 
vices in various ways and not infrequently to 
help. the schools thereby. Practically all the 
war-time activities may be classed with local 
enterprises in which school officials can render 
welcome help. The Red Cross, the Liberty 
Loan, the War Savings Stamps Campaign, the 
War Chest Campaigns are peculiarly within the 
sphere of school board members and superin- 
tendents. 

The same is true of other local movements 
which are more permanent in character and 
which partake of the nature of “keeping the 
home fires burning.” Among these may be 
named baby saving campaigns, city planning 
projects, home gardening, neighborhood clubs, 
ete. The schools as an institution are helped by 
helping. No one doubts the intense educational 
value of these movements to children and adults 
who engage in them. 

For the superintendent, such activities afford 
an opportunity of getting closer to the real life 
of the people, of learning the temper and spirit 
of the community and of getting a more 
accurate focus on himself and on the work of 
the schools. 

For individual board members such activities 
render the place and the relations of the schools 
to the municipality and to its social, economic 
and civic life more clear and arouse a spirit of 
co-operation that is beneficial to the schools as 
well as to the movements directly helped. 


SOUND ADVICE. 

State Supt. B. F. Pearson of Ohio, in a eir- 
cular addressed to school authorities of the state, 
calls attention to the supreme need of economy 
during the pe riod of the war. He writes: 

In these times of financial stress it behooves 
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us all to consider how we may make every dollar 
of the people’s money do the most and the best 
for the children. We need more money for the 
schools, of course, but we need also to demon 
strate to the people that we are using the money 
we have to the best possible advantage. Con 
servation is the watchword of the hour and it is 
the part of wisdom to eliminate waste in every 
form wherever it appears in our school pro 
cedure. In some schools in Ohio the past year 


more teachers were employed than would have 


been necessary under efficient organization. If 
the organization had been more compact, the 
fewer teachers could have had better salaries. 
Some villages that are near each other maintain 
separate high schools when a combination of the 
two would make for greater efficiency and would 
release teachers for work elsewhere. 

What Mr. Pearson says of teachers applies as 
well to schoolrooms and school buildings. There 
is need this year more than ever before of care- 
ful consideration of every dollar spent for 
schoolhouse construction, permanent equipment 
and furniture and supplies, so that the greatest 
measure of return in the shape of service may 
be insured. Standard construction, well tried 
apparatus, and the most efficient types of sup- 
plies should be provided to the exclusion of all 
experimental and flashy articles. 

In every detail the schools should be con 
ducted sincerely and simply, to full capacity and 
with complete efficiency. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S TRIBUTE. 

To the “greatest living American” was re- 
cently tendered a tribute that is as graceful as 
it is well deserved. It was prepared by Dr. R. 
J. Condon, superintendent of schools, Cincin- 
nati, O. Comment on it would be superfluous. 
Dr. Condon in conferring the degree of L. L. D. 
said: 

Wooprow Witson—President of the United 
States, servant of God, leader of men, defender 
of civilization. Strong in intellect, great in 
heart, clear in vision, sympathetic interpreter of 
the longings of mankind; prophet and seer; 
chosen ruler of a mighty people, and uncrowned 
king of the world’s democracy. 

In behalf of the trustees of Lincoln Memorial 
university and in the spirit of him whose name 
it bears, I confer upon you the degree of doctor 
of laws—earned by right of service in the cause 
of humanity. 

To you, under God’s leadership, has been given 
the task of marshalling the hosts of America to 
defend the ideals of civilization, and to make 
clear once and for all that the spirits of free 
men united are mightier than all the military 
forces of autocracy. And to you shall be given 
the task, when this war is won, of helping to 
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unite the free nations of the world in a league of 
everlasting peace, where the ideals of brother- 
hood and of liberty under law shall find an abid- 
ing place. : 

On this Memorial day we pay our tribute to 
you — greatest living American—who, with 
Washington and Lincoln—greatest of our dead 

have done most to make the world safe for 
democracy; you who by your own choice and by 
the will of the American people are resolved in 
war and in peace that the world “shall have a 
new birth of freedom and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


DR. CORSON ELECTED. 

The Newark board of education has finally 
broken its deadlock over the election of a super- 
intendent, by choosing Dr. David B. Corson te 
succeed the late A. B. Poland. In so doing the 
board has picked the logical man for the place. 
Dr. Corson is a strong executive and a scholarly 
educator. He understands the Newark situation 
in a manner that no man who has not grown 
up professionally in a city system could possibly 
grasp it. It is to be hoped that Dr. Corson will 
receive the same undivided support and confi- 
dence which his predecessor enjoyed s0 Many 
years. There are vast problems before the New- 
ark schools—problems brought on by the war, 
by rapid growth in population, and by radical 
changes in the industries of the city. These 
problems cannot be solved satisfactorily unless 
there is undivided loyalty in all parts of the 
school system and wholehearted co-operation be- 
tween the superintendent and the board. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The Minnesota supreme court has declared in- 
valid the so-called Minneapolis school board law 
of 1917 for the reason that it is class legisla- 
tion. The law provided for the choice of board 
members from senatorial districts rather than 
at large and increased the size of the board from 
seven to nine members. The court found that 
even if other cities grew so that their population 
brought them within the first class, the law 
could not be made applicable because they would 
not have the requisite senatorial districts, 

The decision establishes for Minnesota once 
more the principles that each school district is 
a unit and that the membership of boards of 
education must be determined without section- 
alism. 


The whole formula of education is that it is 
more important that we understand than that 
we remember. There is nothing deep, difficult, 
nor profound when it is once understood.—C©, A. 
Bowsher. 





OVER THE TOP. 


Brown in Chicago News. 
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School Board Journal 


School Business Officials Meet in Rochester 


Seventh Annual Convention of the National Association of School Accounting 
and Business Officers 


Leadership. in the scientific study of problems 
in school administration is not confined to school 
superintendents and to college professors of edu- 
cation. Attendance at a single session of the 
National Association of School Accounting and 
Business Officers which met at Rochester, May 
21, 22 and 23 would convince any observer that 
the secretaries and business managers of Ameri- 
‘an city school systems are approaching the phy- 
sical and financial problems of the schools just 
as earnestly and scientifically as ever the peda 
gogical problems have been attacked by their 
professional official colleagues. The convention 
marked the opening of a new period of useful- 
ness for the association which changed its name 
and bylaws during the convention so as to in- 
clude not only accounting officers but also all 
school business officials, purchasing agents, 
school building superintendents, ete. The pro- 
gram was rather above the average of excellence 
set during the previous six years. Mr. Wm. T. 
Keough of Boston presided over the session an | 
Mr. J. S. Mullan acted both as seerctary and 
official host. 

The meetings of the Nationual Association o° 
School Accounting Officers have always been 
marked by a very businesslike attitude on the 
part of both speakers and*members. The latter 
come to learn and the attendance at each session 
is practically one hundred per cent of the men 
registered. 

The Rochester convention was no exception to 
the previous meetings; the sessions started early 
each morning and resumed after a very brief 
interval for lunch. The chairman’s gavel for 
the afternoon sessions did not fall until late in 
the afternoon on both days of the meeting. 


The Program. 

The first formal paper which followed the 
address of weleome by president J. W. Castle- 
man of the Rochester school board and the 
response by Mr. George T. Hewlett, secretary of 
the New Haven board of education, was read by 
Mr. Wm. Dick of Philadelphia. Mr. Dick out 
lined the rather intimate relations between the 
board of education, the superintendent of schools 
and the secretary or business manager. He 
made clear that the function of the superintend 
ent is chiefly in the direction of edueational ad 
ministration and argued that the secretary or 
business manager deserves freedom in handling 
the purely business matters, subject only to the 
educational necessities emphasized by the super- 
intendent. Mr. Dick showed that one-man 
power is undersirable in the offices of the super- 
intendent and of the business manager and that 
ultimate authority lies in the membership of the 
board of education As the direct representative 
of the people. He pleaded strongly for co-opera- 
tion. 

In the absence of Dr. Geo. W. Gerwig, Mr. 
Arthur Kinkade read a paper on “Efficiency in 
School Business Management.” It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Kinkade paralleled very 
closely the underlying priniciples of, school ad- 
ministration presented by Mr. Dick, except that 
he applied his argument solely to small cities. 
Mr. Kinkade defined efficiency as that process 
of compensation or adjustment by which 
activities are added to or reduced to the best ad- 
vantage of a school system. He held that thi; 
should be done by better accounting methods and 
by the application of methods of spending money 
which will redound to the best advantage of the 
school system. The superintendent of schools 
and the secretary, he said, must work side by 
side in close harmony and confidence with 
mutual respect for each other’s duties and 
abilities. 

Surveys Criticized. 

The morning session closed with an open 
forum in which Mr. Edward C. Baldwin of 
Boston, called attention to the large duties and 
responsibilities which will be thrust upon the 
schools as a result of the present war. He 
argued that the educational control and the busi- 


ness management of the schools cannot be 
separated but must go hand in hand harmoniou 
ly and helpfully to realize the ultimate purpove 
of the schools. Mr. Baldwin criticized rocent 
school surveys because of their failure to stud) 
the business situations thru school business e: 
perts. Educators in his opinion are not ready ‘o 
pass critical judgment on accounting systems, 
building specifications, ete. He suggested that 
the secretaries of school boards do their shar 
toward contributing to the success df survevs. 
Mr. Henry R. M. Cook of New York City, Mr. 
J. D. MeCollister and Mr. George F. Womrath 
of Minneapolis, took part in a further discu 
sion of school surveys. 

The second session of the meeting opened with 
a report on janitor service by Mr. George F. 
Womrath of Minheapolis. The report was in 
the nature of a preliminary statement of the 
practice which should enter into the determina- 
tion of an equitable system of compensation for 
janitors. Mr. Womrath made clear that no ade- 
quate study has been made of the problem and 
that his committee has been obliged to start with 
practically no established principles. It was 
suggested that the compensation of janitors be 
determined according to three factors: First, 
cleaning; second, heating and ventilation; and 
third, special factors. Under cleaning, Mr. 
Womrath asked that the total number of square 
feet floor area in a building, the number of 
square feet of sidewalk, play space, garden space, 
ete., be considered and that a unit of compensa- 
tion be fixed for each. Pay for heating should 
be figured, he said, on the number of cubic feet 
in each building and an allowance should be 
made for the difficulty of heating, depending 
upon the type of the apparatus. Under special 
features of compensation Mr. Womrath urged 
that a system of rating janitors be established 
according to the manner in which they perform 
their work. This should be based on their 
ability in management, the volume of work, the 
quality of work, the personality of the man, his 
general conduct and his misconduct. Mr. Wom- 
rath’s committee was continued for another year 
and Mr. Henry R. M. Cook was added as a sixth 
member. Copies of Mr. Womrath’s report are 
available and may be obtained from him at 
Minneapolis. 

Accounting and Supplies. 

The first formal paper of the afternoon session 
was read by Mr. Lorin C. Powers, chief account- 
ant of the Philadelphia board of education. Mr. 
Powers’ paper dealt with the technical problems 
which underlie the classifications of accounts. 
It will appear in an early issue of the Journal. 

The value of continuity in association work 
was demogstrated in the second paper of the 
afternoon by Mr. E. M. Brown, supply commis- 
sioner of the St. Louis board of education. Mr. 
Brown discussed the Purchase of Supplies and 
the Award of Contracts. His paper in reality 
constituted a continuation of a study which he 
began two years ago at the Des Moines conven- 
tion of the association. While Mr. Brown 
limited himself largely to a description of 
methods of purchasing which have proven espe- 
cially valuable in his own experience, he afforded 
sufficient discussion of methods to give the mem- 
bers present a very clear idea of the reasons un- 
derlying the methods which he has worked out in 
St. Louis and a very comprehensive understand 
ing of the pitfalls which must be avoided. 

The final paper of the afternoon was presented 
by Mr. H. R. Bonner, statistician of the Unite. 
States Bureau of Education, Washington. 
While Mr. Bonner confined himself to problems 
which he has met as a government statistician, 
his paper proved rich in the presentation of 
underlying principles which should guide in the 
collecting of school statistics and the prepara 
tion of school reports. Mr. Bonner made clear 
that it is the purpose of the bureau of Education 
to gather and to publish only such statistics as 
shall be valuable in the solution of present and 


future school problems because there is little 
value in publishing facts and figures which are 
merely records. He urged that present high 
school statistics should be used especially to help 
in the study of the junior high school problem, 
to overcome the present eighth grade and first 
year mortality, to raise the standard of teachers 
and of teaching. He laid down the principles, 
first, that statistics should be helpful in looking 
forward and around and not in looking back. 
ward, second, that any movement that is becom. 
ing widespread should be considered rather than 
movements which are well established or are 
dying out; third, that statistics of a genera] 
nature need not be collected annually but that 
the annual and biennial reports should consider 
special problems which are just at present caus- 
ing concern among school authorities; fourth, 
that more time should be given to the intelligent 
study of statistics than to their compilation: 
fifth, that mechanical means should be adopted 
to facilitate the rapid caleulation of figures: 
sixth, that reports and statistics should be com- 
piled thru the state superintendents to avoid 
duplication of effort and inconsistencies in re- 
turns; seventh, that those local officials should 
be asked for returns, who have the complete 
statistics to give out; and eighth, that care 
should be taken that the reports of city superin- 
tendents and high school principals harmonize, 
The Cost of Ignorance. 

The session on Wednesday morning opened 
with a paper by Dr. George W. Gerwig of Pitts- 
burgh, on “The High Cost of Ignoranee.” Dr, 
Gerwig drew from our present war experience 
a valuable lesson on the high cost of ignorance 
to the nation not only in the conduct of the war 
but also to industry and society as a whole. The 
present war has shown the untold resources and 
energies material, financial and moral that lie 
dormant in the United States. He argued th t 
we should use these resources for the welf ‘re 0° 
all thru the co-operation of all, that we shoul] 
search all public activities for the elimination 
of waste and more equitable distribution of the 
benefits of society. 

Dr. Gerwig was followed by Mr. Herbert I, 
Patterson, chief engineer of the Boston School 
house Commission. Mr. Patterson outlined the 
principles of planning and construction which 
have been found of value for economizing in the 
erection of schoolhouses in Boston. He eal'ed 
especial attention to the necessity of adopting 
that type of construction which will be most 
economical in the long run and for a system of 
planning which will provide minimum efficient 
areas for all school activities. He detailed types 
of construction, plumbing, heating and ventila 
tion, interior trim, ete., which have been de- 
veloped in Boston under his direction. 

A most delightful statement of the functions 
of school board secretary in small cities was 
made by Mr. J. D. MeCollister who has been for 
many years secretary of the Independent Schoo! 
District of Davenport, Ta. Mr. McCollistr 
dwelt especially on those human _ elements 
which so strongly affect the efficieney of the 
secretary in the smaller city. He dw 
upon the fact that the relations of the secre ar 
are extremely close with the superintendent, ‘he 
board members and the citizens at large, 9! 
unless the secretary is a man of considerabe 
tact, versatility and foree he soon outlives hi 
usefulness. Mr. McCollister showed that he 
must of necessity be an authority on school law, 
a fairly able accountant, a good purchasing 
agent and a manager of janitors. 

The Fourth Session. 

Mr. George F. Womrath of Minneapolis 
opened the fourth session with a very complete 
statement of principles and practices of school 
room ventilation. He discussed in detail the 
conflicting theories of ventilation and wide 
variations in the heating systems which are in 
current use in schools. He concluded that no 
system of heating and ventilation is adequate 
unless each room may be considered an individ 
ual ventilating unit in which the temperature 
and humidity of the air may be absolutely com 
trolled. He argued for the type of individual 
room unit which would include an air filter, 4 
humidifying apparatus, and tempering outfit 
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Mr. Womrath was followed by a very complete 
paper on “Fire Insurance” prepared by Mr. R. 
H. Thomas, business manager for School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Portland, Ore. Mr. Thomas re- 
yiewed briefly the history and present legal 
status of school fire insurance and outlined the 
principles which should underlie the placing of 
all school insurance. Mr. Thomas holds that 
the schools should be a preferred risk, that in- 
surance contracts should be in the nature of 
blanket policies, that no favoritism should be 
shown in the distribution of the business among 
local brokers and that the school districts should 
seek to carry their own insurance. He outlined 
a plan by which this may be gradually intro- 
duced at a great economy to schoool boards. 

The final paper of the afternoon was prepared 
by Mr. &. A. Motejl, Cedar Rapids, Ia., who was 
unfortunately unable to be present. The paper 
described in detail the advantages of the in- 
dividual toilet system in elementary schools. 

It is impossible, in a brief report, to repro- 
duce the valuable information which was pre- 
sented at the convention in the informal ad- 
dresses held in the forums during each of the 
five sessions. One of the most valuable papers 
during the forums was read by Mr. G. E. Haak, 
superintendent of buildings and supplies of the 
Seranton, Pa., schools. Mr. Haak who is fully 
informed concerning the status of the anthracite 
coal market presented facts and figures showing 
that the fuel situation will be an extremely diffi- 
cult one during the coming fall and winter and 
that school boards will certainly find great diffi- 
culty in keeping the schools open unless they 
purchase full supplies of coal during the early 
summer months and store them in the school 
basements and on the school playgrounds. Altho 
Mr. Haak’s paper was read on Wednesday after- 
noon, it suggested on Thursday morning a dis- 
eussion of the storing of bituminous coal. It 
was made clear that bituminous coal should not 
be stored indoors in piles deeper than four or 
five feet, unless it has been thoroly aerated and 
is free from moisture. Tf the coal contains less 
than one per cent of sulphur and not more than 
two per cent of moisture, it may be stored in 
piles six to seven feet high. The danger of 
spontaneous combustion may be further avoided 
if one-inch pipes are introduced into the bottom 
of the piles at distances of not more than ten 
feet. Water may be introduced into the piles 
thru these pipes to smother any fire that may 
arise. Outdoor piles of coal may be of any 
convenient depth but it is desirable that a roof 
be built over it to shed water and snow. 

The business of the convention was very 
rapidly disposed of. The committee on nomina- 
tions which was headed by Mr. R. H. Thomas, 
of Portland, recommended the following officers 
who were elected by unanimous vote: 

President, J. S. Mullan, secretary-treasurer of 
the board of education, Rochester, N. Y. 

Vice-president, Henry B. Rose, secretary of 
the board of education, New Haven, Conn. 

Secretary-treasurer, Mr. E. C. Baldwin, busi- 
ness agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, Boston. 

The local entertainment provided for the con- 
vention was limited to visits to the newest 
Rochester school buildings, to automobile 
ride about the city on Tuesday evening and to a 
banquet on Wednesday evening. Despite war 
conditions which kept a considerable number of 
secretaries at home, the attendance showed an 
interesting growth over the Pittsburgh meeting. 
The secretaries present represented practically 
ali the large important cities of the country and 
included men from states as far separated as 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Oregon and Lou's- 
lana. The eastern and middle states were espe 
cially well represented. The meeting place for 
1919 will be selected by the executive committee 
and will probably be in some community in the 
middle west. 

Among the men in attendance were: H. P. 
Cole, Cleveland, O.; George F. Womrath, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Ernest I. Kizer, South 
Bend, Ind.; Thos. F. Kielly and Frank TI. 
Adams, Paterson, N. J.; Arthur Kinkade, 
Decatur, Tll.; J. D. McOollister, Davenport,:Ia.; 
Wm. T. Keough, E. ©. Baldwin, Herbert L. 
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Patterson and Frank Irving Cooper, Boston, 
Mass.; Wm. Dick and Lorin C. Powers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Joseph Beals, Worcester, Mass.; 
Henry B. Manly and J. Earl Henry, Louisville, 
Ky.; J. M. Gore, New Orleans, La.; G. T. Hew- 
lett, New Haven, Conn.; L. A. Nichols, Superior, 
Wis.; J. A. Page, Roanoke, Va.; C. M. Piper, 
Altoona, Pa.: G. E. Haak, Scranton, Pa.; Henry 
B. Rose, Providence, R. I.; H. W. Anderson, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; E. M. Brown and Charles P. 
Mason, St. Louis, Mo.; R. D. Argue and Samuel 
Gaiser, Newark, N. J.; Lyle C. Shaw and John 
W. Lumbard, White Plains, N. Y.; Walter S. 
Conely, Highland Park, Mich.; Harry J. 


Guthrie, Wilmington, Del.; D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, Harrisburg, Pa.; H. A. Heldt, Chisholm, 
Minn.; Wm. E. Snodgrass, Springfield, Il.; R. 
S. Seobell, Erie, Pa.; Wm. C. Bruce, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Fred J. Pfetsch, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y.; Chas. A. Gadd and Henry Suffen, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich.; Dennis J. Kelly, Utiea, N. Y.; 
J. A. Lawton, Middletown, Conn.; H. R. Bonner, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry R. M. Cook, New 
York City; Mary C. O'Farrell, Waverly, N. Y.; 
R. H. Thomas, Portland, Ore.; H. GC. Case, 
Albany, N. Y.; J. S. Mullan, Rochester, N. Y.; 
James Storer and Wm. A. Mackey, Buffalo, N. 
Y.: G. W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECT CONDUCTED BY A 
RURAL CENTRALIZED SCHOOL 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, High School Principal, Mingo, Ohio 


Statistics inform us that a larger per cent of 
the inmates in our insane asylums come from 
the rural than the urban population. Experts 
do not hesitate to place the blame on a lack of 
wholesome recreation in the rural communities. 
To overcome this unfortunate state of affairs 
various projects have been attempted with more 
or less suecess. The failure of most of these 
projects has been found in the fact that they 
were not sustained enough in their efforts to 
make the attempt worth while, or else they failed 
to realize what recreation really was. Many of 
the projects also failed to take note of the fact, 
that the farmer of today is not the farmer of 
the comic sheet, and that he is just as bored 
by out-of-date entertainment as any city man 
would be. 

Having carefully observed these conditions 
for a number of years, and watched the trend of 
times, the writer determined that not only would 
a motion picture project be a paying proposi- 
tion in a rural community, but that it would do 
a very needed work as well. Consequently, when 
our community voted to erect a new centralized 
school and auditorium, I saw to it that the arch'- 
tect, in making the plans and specifications, in- 
cluded in same, provisions for special wiring 
for operating a motion picture machine. This 
consisted in having a number five copper wire 
run directly from the engine room to a theatre 
plug-outlet-box at the back of the auditorium. 
I did not know just when I would have an 
opportunity to put my plan into execution but 
I intended to be prepared when it did come. 

The opportunity, like most opportunities one 
is looking for, came sooner than I had hoped for. 
Shortly after the schoolhouse was completed 
picture house failed in a neighboring city, due 
to poor management and severe competition. 
The equipment was offered for sale at a ridi- 
culously low figure—one machine, aluminum 
treated screen, and booth, for $110. On a note, 
secured by the president of the school board, I 
procured the money from bank and bought the 
outfit. 

On May 31st, 1917, we gave our first show. 
The electric current supply is derived from a 
125 volt, direct current, 60 ampere, seven and 
one-half kilowatt, Fairbanks-Morse generator in 
the school engine room. The motive power for 
the generator is a ten horse-power, oil-engine. 
The generator also supplies the building with 
electric lights. It requires at least 30 ampere 
of direct current at 110 volts to get a good pic- 
ture, if the screen is seventy feet from the 
machine, as is ours. We however use forty 
amperes and this assures us of a brighter, 
steadier picture with no blue spot in it. The 
usual light plant equipment found in most mod- 
ern schoolhouses, where city current is not used, 
is ample for running a picture machine are, that 
is if at least 3300 watts can be obtained from it 
(found by multiplying voltage by amperage). 
Four thousand four hundred watts is better. 
The amount of light required may be reduced 
by three things; first, a good reflective sereen 
(a mere muslin sheet is not suitable for motion 
pictures as it does not give definition to the 
pictures and absorbs too much light); second, 
darkness (darkness is cheaper than light and 
by contrast assists in producing just as good a 


picture—stray daylight or lamp light turns the 
blacks of the pictures into a neutral brown); 
third, proper lense system (a bad lense is a poor 
investment at half its cheapness for it fails to 
let thru the essential light rays). I would ad- 
vise no one to attempt a picture show on a com- 
mercial basis, as we have, unless he expects to 
give as good or better screen results than the 
regular picture houses. He may expect failure 
if he does. The pictures must be clear, steady 
and interesting. The small portable machines, 
intended only for classroom use, are not suit- 
able for publie exhibitions of a commercial 
nature. New machines can be bought for $300 
or less. ) 

Our first show was procured from Paramount 
Company and consisted of Mary Pickford in 
“Cinderella,” a Burton Holmes travel picture, 
and a Bray cartoon. The program consisted of 
seven reels at one dollar per reel. This price per 
reel will differ in various communities depending 
upon the population of the community. But in 
no ease should one leave the determination of 
this price entirely to the distributors for they 
are going to get all they can for their films. It 
is best to find out what some regular theater is 
paying, and then work out a little proportion 
problem based on the population of the cit: 
where this picture show is as compared witli 
your own place. I do not advise persons desir- 
ing to try this plan to procure their films from 
any exchanges but the regular commercial con- 
cerns or such as have an equal standing and 
equal business methods. Inferior companies 
that pretend to cater to schools and churches, 
for the most part do not have pictures made by 
well known actors, and they usually try to 
charge most unusual prices. The best exchanges 
will gladly supply release lists giving the titles 
of their productions and make quotations. The 
films of these concerns will be found to cover 
completely the fields of entertainment, travel, 
geography, science, literature, ete. Moreover 
their films are well produced and physically in 
good condition. The last is a most important 
item because badly torn or soiled films will never 
give good screen results. 

We have been now operating our show for 
one year, and in that time we have not only 
paid for our original equipment, but have 
bought a second machine in order to give a con- 
tinuous picture on the screen; erected a new 
booth; bought a $700 player-piano; helped a $°0) 
lecture course out of the hole; procured many 
additions to our talking machine and piano 
records and have done many other things for the 
benefit of the school and community. We put 
on a program each Friday night thruout the 
year, summer and winter, thus affording contin- 
ual recreation for this rural community—not 
the onee a month sort. The before-and-after- 
show-visiting of the farmers is a real help in 
itself. Then too, we have been able to assist in 
war and charitable propaganda and also assist 
the various agricultural societies, and officials 
educate the farmers thru the medium of the 
screen. Our regular price is ten cents altho 
occasionally we increase this a nickle for some 
thing very special. We have never lost on but 
one or two shows and then it was due to ex- 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL EM- 
PLOYES PENSION SYSTEM. 

Pennsylvania is the first state in the union to 
accept the principle of civil pensions for schoo! 
employes and to apply it by means of a well 
planned law which will ultimately be universal 
and compulsory in its provisions. The Pennsyl- 
vania law is a frank acknowledgment of the pub- 
lie nature of the services rendered by janitors, 
truancy officers, nurses and other school em- 
ployes, and removes for all time the distinction 
by which teachers alone have been enabled to 
enjoy the protection of a retirement law. 

The legislature of 1917 passed the law and its 
provisions went into effect July 18, 1917. Since 
that date the governor has appointed the retire- 
ment board which consists of the state sup>rin- 
tendent of public instruction, Mr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer; the state treasurer, Mr. H. M. Kep- 
hart, and a citizen of the state, Mr. Dimner 
Becker of Philadelphia. The actual administra- 
tion of the law has been entrusted by this board 
to its executive secretary, Mr. H. H. Baish, who 
has spent about ten months in organizing the 
system and supervising the actuarial studies 
which preceded the fixing of rates for contri- 
butions and benefits. 

In a recent statement, to the school people of 
the state, Mr. Baish explains that the Pennsyl- 
vania School Employes’ Retirement System pro- 
vides for the payment of retirement allowances 
to persons employed in any capacity in the pub- 
lie school system of the State. The system is 
organized as an association and in order to be 
eligible for membership in the Association an 
employe must be regularly engaged in some 
work connected with the school system as a full 
time occupation, outside of vacation periods. 
Substitute and supply employes are not eligible 
for membership unless employed full time on a 
regular monthly or yearly salary basis. 

For the purpose of membership in the retire- 
ment association school employes are divided in- 
to two groups,—present employes and new en- 
trants. All persons employed in any capacity in 
the schools prior to July 18, 1917, are called pre- 
sent employes; those employed, for the first 
time, since July 18, 1917, are called new en- 
trants. Membership in the retirement associa- 
tion is voluntary for “present” employes and 
compulsory for “new entrants.” 

All present employes who desire to become 
members of the Retirement Association are re- 
quired to make written application to the state 
superintendent at Harrisburg, before July 1, 
1919, for membership in the association. 

Present employes and new entrants who are 
employed in a district with a local retirement 
system are ineligible for membership in the state 
retirement system, until after the local system 
has merged with the state system. 


Management of the Retirement System. 

The management of the Retirement System 
when it is in full operation will be vested in a 
Retirement Board consisting of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; the State 
Treasurer; a member appointed by the Gover 
nor of the State; three members of the State 
Retirement Association elected from among 
their number in a manner to be approved by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
State Treasurer, and the member appointed by 
the Governor; and one member, not a public 
school employe nor officer or employe of the 
State, who shall be elected annually by the other 
members of the Board, to serve for a term of 
one year. 

The retirement board is empowered to select a 
secretary, an actuary and such other technical 
and administrative employes as may be neces- 
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sary for the transaction of the business of the 
retirement system. 

The Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is designated by the law as the cus- 
todian of all the funds created by the retire- 
ment system. The retirement board is charged 
with the responsibility of investing the funds 
in securities that are legal for the investment of 
the funds of savings banks. The funds of the 
retirement system, excepting the expense fund, 
are to be invested by the retirement board so as 
to permit each fund to be credited with interest 
at four per centum compounded annually. 

A separate account is kept with each individ- 
ual contributor and when an employe retires no 
part of his or her contribution to the retirement 
fund will have been used to help pay the retire- 
ment allowance of another retired employe. 
This plan of keeping each employe’s contribu- 
tion to the retirement fund intact until retire- 
ment or withdrawal guarantees the creation of 
an adequate reserve fund and helps to assure 
the permanency and safety of the System. 

The age at which the employe becomes a con- 
tributor to the retirement fund determines the 
rate of his or her contribution. The rates of 
contribution have been computed on an actu 
arial basis. They are lower for men than for 
women because the mortality among men an- 
nuitants is higher than among women annui- 
tants, resulting in a fewer number of payments 
to men and, consequently, in a reduction in the 
cost of the retirement allowance. 

The rate at which an employe begins to con- 
tribute is computed to remain constant during 
his or her period of service. 

Upon the recommendation of its actuary the 
retirement board has adopted the following table 
showing the percentages of salary required of 
men and women employes at different ages as 
their contribution to the retirement fund: 

Percentage of Percentage of 
Salary required Salary required 


. by by 
Age Men Women Age Men Women 
18 3.33 3.69 40 3.74 4.45 
19 3.33 3.71 41 3.79 4.52 
20 3.33 3.74 42 3.84 4.59 
21 3.33 3.75 43 3.89 4.67 
22 3.34 3.78 44 3.95 4.75 
23 3.34 3.79 45 4.01 4.83 
24 3.34 3.81 46 4.07 4.92 
25 3.35 3.83 47 4.14 5.01 
26 3.36 3.85 48 4.20 5.10 
27 3.37 3.88 49 4.27 5.20 
28 3.38 3.90 50 4.34 5.29 
29 3.40 3.93 5 4.41 5.40 
30 3.42 3.96 52 4.49 5.50 
31 3.44 4.00 53 4.57 5.61 
32 3.46 4.03 54 4.64 5.72 
33 3.49 4.07 55 4.73 5.83 
34 3.51 4.11 56 4.81 5.94 
35 3.55 4.16 57 4.90 6.07 
36 3.58 4.21 58 4.98 6.18 
37 3.62 4.27 59 5.08 6.31 
38 3.65 4.32 60 5.16 6.42 
39 3.70 4.38 61 5.30 6.59 


Retirement is optional at 62 years of age and 
no employe is required to contribute to the re 
tirement fund after reaching this age even tho 
the employe should continue in active service 
until seventy years of age, when retirement is 
compulsory. 

One-half of the retirement allowance of new 
entrants will be paid from contributions by the 
state to the retirement fund. In the case of 
present employes the state’s contribution to the 
retirement fund will pay more than one-half of 
the retirement allowance. The proportion of 
the retirement allowance of a present employe 
which will be paid by the state is determined by 
the number of years of prior service with which 
the present employe is credited. 

The Retirement Act makes it obligatory on 
the part of employers to co-operate with the re- 
tirement board by furnishing such information, 
keeping such records and performing such other 
duties as may be necessary in the organization 
and administration of the system. A special 
circular of information outlining in detail the 
duties of employers in relation to the Retire- 
ment System has been prepared for the secre- 


taries and treasurers of school districts. normal 
schools, boards of trustees or other employers ag 
defined in the Retirement Act. 

Section 10 of the Retirement Act provides 
that the regular interest charges payable, tho 
creation and maintenance of reserves in the eon- 
tingent reserve fund, and the maintenance of 
employes’ annuity reserves and state annuity 
reserves, and the payment of all retirement 
allowances and other benefits granted by the 
retirement board under the provisions of the 
Act are made obligations of the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania retirement system provides 
for the return of all contributions with interest 
at four per centum, compounded annually, to an 
employe who for any reason separates perma- 
nently from school service before reaching the 
retirement age. Should an employe die before 
retirement, the contribution to the retirement 
fund will be paid to his or her estate. Young 
teachers who expect to teach for a few years 
only will find the retirement fund a convenient 
and safe savings fund. 

An employe with ten or more years of service 
who has become mentally or physically ineapaei- 
tated for the performance of school service be- 
fore reaching the age of 62 years, will receive 
an annual disability allowance of one-nintieth 
of his or her average salary for the last ten 
years, multiplied by the number of his or her 
years of service. In no ease will the disability 
allowance be less than thirty per centum of the 
final salary. 

To illustrate: Suppose Miss A after thirty 
years of school service becomes physically in- 
capacitated to perform her school work. Her 
average annual salary for the last ten years of 
service is $900; she will receive a disability 
allowance of 1/90 of $900, or $10 for each year 
of her thirty years’ service, which gives her an 
annual allowance of thirty times $10, or $300, 

If Miss A had become physically incapacitated 
for school work after only fifteen years of ser- 
vice her allowance would be thirty per eentum 
of $900, or $270; instead of fifteen times $10, 
or $150. 

Should a disability annuitant recover and be 
restored to school service, the rate of salary con- 
tribution which he or she shall make to the re- 
tirement fund will be the same as before dis- 
ability. 

All school employes who are contributors to 
the retirement fund may retire any time they 
may elect after reaching 62 years of age. Re- 
tirement is compulsory at seventy years of age. 
Should an employe wish to be retired before the 
age of seventy, he or she may make written 
application to the retirement board on a blank 
furnished for this purpose, stating the time he 
or she desires to be retired. Applicants for re- 
tirement should plan, if possible, to retire at the 
end of a school year when changes among em- 
ployes interfere the least with school work. 

On retirement for superannuation, an em- 
ploye who is a contributor to the retirement 
fund will receive an annual retirement allow- 
anee of 1/80th of his or her average salary for 
the previous ten years, multiplied by the num- 
ber of his or her years of service. 

For example: Miss B, after forty years of 
school service, has reached the retirement age 
and wishes to retire. Her average annual salary 
for the last ten years is $1000. She will receive 
a retirement allowance of 1/80th of $1000, or 
$12.50 for each year of her forty years’ service, 
which gives her an annual allowance of 40 
times $12.50, or $500. This allowance will be 
paid to her in monthly installments during the 
remainder of her life. 

Should an employe at the time of his or her 
retirement desire to protect a dependent rela- 
tive, the retirement board permits an arrange 
ment by which the employe may be paid a 
lesser retirement allowance, provided such lesser 
allowance is certified by the actuary of the re- 
tirement board to be the equivalent in actuarial 
value to the regular allowance, and is approved 
by the retirement board. The payment of this 
lesser retirement allowance to the retired school 
employe will permit the payment of annuity to 
a relative or friend whom the employe wishes to 

(Concluded on Page¥83) 
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A Victrola in your school means 


increased culture, artistic progress, greater physical fitness, renewed interest in all 
studies, and the opportunity for every boy and girl to hear and know the world’s 


best music rendered by the world’s greatest artists. 
\ 2 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are used to illustrate and vitalize the lessons in English Language and Literature, 
History and Geography. They are indispensable in the teaching of Physical Edu- 
cation, Folk Dancing, Patriotic Songs, Community Singing, Nature Study, Penman- 
ship, Typewriting, Voice Culture, Ear Training, Opera Study, Music History and 
Orchestral Instruments. From Victor Records the boys in the Army and Navy 


are learning French, and Wireless Telegraphy. 


With all these practical uses, the Victrola has become a 
real necessity, and should be a regular part of the equipment 


of your school. 


If you would know more about the extensive use of Victor 
Records in school, see “‘A New Graded List,’’ which is a cata- 
logue of over one thousand Victor Records, classified according 


to use in various grades and subjects. 


Ask your Victor dealer for a copy of this new list, 


or send a post card to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Victrola XXV, $85 Camden, N. J. 


specially manufactured 
for School use 





When the Victrola is not in use, the 













by irresponsible people. 


horn can be placed under the instru- bd 
ment safe and secure from danger, : 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- \ 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
Adie 2 











To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice." It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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HOLOPHAN 


re ‘your hohi ts 


Ong their bit ? 





Do your share to prevent a recur- 
rence of this trouble. Eliminate all 
waste in your lighting. Use Holo- 
phane Reflectors so that every bit of 
generated light is directed where 


Artificial light will be used in schools 
this fall and winter more extensively 
than ever before 
are more crowded than ever and will 
be open more at night. 


beeause schools 








Holophane Reflector - Refractor 
used in many well-lighted schools 





Last year hundreds of schools were 
closed because of the coal shortage. 


needed. There’s a type and size for 
Yet every artificial light consumes every requirement. 
current — which means coal and Holophane equipment soon pays for 
money. itself 


Send 


Holophane Glass Co. 
Dept. F14, 340 Madison Ave., New York 


for 


School Illumination’’. 


free booklet, “Scientific 














AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

New York, N. Y. The board will appoint an 
executive business manager who will be respon- 
sible for the proper conduct of the business of 
the board. 

Peoria, Ill. The position of business manager 
and secretary has been created with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. M. X. Chuse. 

President A. S. Somers of the New York board 
of education recently submitted a report of the 
work accomplished during the past few months. 
The present board has abandoned the com- 
mittee system and is working as a committee of 
the whole, meeting in public conference with the 
department heads and the superintendents. The 
plan has worked well, enabling the board to rid 
itself of a great mass of detail, to consider prob- 
lems and policies upon their merits, and to reach 
decisions quickly. 

During the past winter the coal situation made 
it necessary to close many of the schools but 
the pupils were able to gather in centrally 
located buildings so that the work was not inter- 
fered with to any great extent. Plans have been 
approved for the erection of five new structur s, 
additions to four and alterations to twenty build- 
ings. 

The Board of Superintendents has appointed a 
special committee on junior high schools which 
is still conducting its investigation. The prob- 
lem of a junior high school is one of the most 
important things that faces educational authcr- 
‘ties at the present time. New York City is in a 
position to furnish a practical illustration of how 
such a school can be conducted. One of te 
strongest arguments in its favor is that it will 
provide for a grouping of the upper grades in 
central buildings, thus extending the facilit‘es 
for the younger children in surrounding scho)ls. 
The addition of the ninth year will go far to- 
ward relieving congestion in the high schools. 

In regard to the Gary plan, Mr. Somers says: 

“When we organized, there were 35 schools 
operating under the Gary plan, with provision for 
extending it into 71 other schools and in ten addi- 
tions. This extension work was immediately 


stonned and the funds available for altering the 
buildings will be used to improve those buildings 
for regular school work without any reference 


whatsoever to the Gary plan. The Board of 
Superintendents was requested to modify pro- 
gress in all schools operating under the Gary 
plan, and in a recent report received from Super- 
intendent Meleney we are advised that programs 
have been changed by eliminating the objection- 
able features from all schools except No. 15, 
Bronx, and No. 89, Brooklyn.” 

“The salaries of teachers,’’ Mr. Somers declares, 
“is perhaps one of the most important matters 


with which the board has to deal, because of 
inducements offered by the federal government 
and mercantile houses. Young women are find- 


ing employment at salaries so attractive that th> 
number of admissions to the training school for 
teachers has fallen off tremendously. There is a 
well-grounded fear that, unless something 1; 
done to arrest this diversion and to attract young 
women to the teaching profession, we may find 
ourselves without a sufficient supply of teachers 
within the next year. With a view to replenish- 
ing our forces the board has under consideration 
a modified salary schedule which it will shortly 
present to the board of estimate. In addition to 
this the board of examiners has recommended 
modifications of the requirements for License No. 
1, by eliminating many features of the examina- 
tion.” 

Attention is called to the establishment of spe 
cial classes for training enlisted men along tech- 
nical lines. Arrangements are now being made 
with the federal government whereby schools 
adaptable for the training of these men will be 
open during the months of July and August, the 
plan being to house the soldiers in the buildings 
to employ regular teachers for instruction, but to 
assume no responsibility for discipline, this being 
entirely under army control. Plans are also un- 
der consideration for the re-education of crippled 
soldiers returning from the field of battle. 

The schoo! board of Alliance, O., has contracted 
for three thousand tons of coal, to be delivered 
in the school bins from the mines. The price per 
ton was fixed at $5.65. 

Springfield, Mass. The school board is accumu- 
lating a large amount of fuel in anticipation of 
next winter’s needs. The High School of Com- 
merce has a pile of 350 tons, the Technical High 
Schoo! 775 tons and one of the grade schools has 


800 tons. These supplies are only sufficient for 
the winter’s needs. 

The parent-teacher association of Portland, 
Ore., has asked the school board to discontinue 
the use of the word kindergarten because of its 
teutonic origin and its suggestion of German in- 
fluence. 

New York, N. Y. The board of aldermen has 
notified the Child Welfare Committee that it has 
no power to compel the board of education to 
establish a bureau of school lunches for the bene- 
fit of underfed school children. The board 
pointed out that while it had no power to pass 
an ordinance it was in sympathy with the gen- 
eral purpose which it seeks to accomplish. It 
was recommended that the board of education 
make provision for furnishing lunches under 
such terms and under such conditions as it 
deems proper and suitable. 

Duluth, Minn. The board has created the office 
of business manager of the school system. 

Mr. A. L. Sanford has been employed 2s 
mechanical engineer for the school board at 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Sanford is to have charge 
of the drawing up of specifications for mechani- 
cal work in the schools and the superv’s‘on of 
mechanical and electrical engineering work. 

Martinsburg, W. Va. The board has adopted 
a policy in the matter of appointing men teachers 
who are subject to the draft. The board has 
ordered that men teachers shall be employed as 
far as possible in the high school. In the grades, 
women whose qualifications are satisfactory may 
be appointed to fill vacancies. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The board plans to fix the 
term of compulsory education for all male pupils 
at 14 years. Under the present law a child must 
attend school until he has reached the age of 16, 
unless he has completed the grammar school 
education. The plan aims to make the child 
attend school until he has reached the 5B grade 
Another proposed change is the issuance of work 
ing papers by the school board instead of the 
health department. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has adopted 4 
rule prohibiting the use of school huildings for 
political meetings. The rule is directed espe 
cially against meetings of Socialists who have 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 





special needs. 


Buy the best. 


of mechanism. 


strong school spirit. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois 





A row of bright, new steel lockers, instead of 
the old row of hooks, to greet the pupils in 
the fall will be a welcome surprise. 


Write us now for catalog, and consult with us about your 


Your school is a permanent institution, 
and permanent equipment is the only economical kind. 
Durand Steel Lockers for schoolroom, coatroom, or gym- 
nasium, are fireproof, indestructible, simple and strong 


Buy the best, because you are proud of your school, and 
want your pupils and their parents to have a pride in it. 
Durand Steel Lockers will play their part in fostering a 


We are makers of Steel Lockers, Steel Bins, 
and racks of many types, for all school and 
library purposes. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg., 
New York City 














made by far the largest number of requests for 
school buildings. 

St. Paul, Minn. The school board has dis- 
missed a number of teachers because of incom 
petency and disloyalty. The board believes that 
the only consideration in school administration 
should be efficient service to the school children. 
Principals have been asked to resign in cases 
where there has been shown marked inability to 
manage efficiently and harmoniously in the in 
terest of the higher educational ideals. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education, during 
the summer of 1917, placed in storage about 
17,000 tons of bituminous coal as an emergency 
supply to be drawn upon during the following 
winter, supplementing coal regularly furnished 
by contractors. As a result of its experience last 
winter, the board has decided to extend this 
policy still further and has provided for three 
kinds of coal supply. 

The first provides that 35,000 tons of coal shall 
be placed in the yards of coal contractors in 
seven districts of the city. This coal is to be 
kept separate from other supplies and is to be 
the property of the board and so placarded. 

Again, emergency coal is to be placed by the 
contractors in sheds which are now being pro- 
vided for the purpose at 116 schools of the city, 
approximately one hundred tons to be delivered 
to each shed. 

The third plan provides that the normal supply 
Shall be delivered by contractors to the various 
Schools of the seven districts. Deliveries are to 
be made at the schools from time to time as the 
business manager directs. 

The new plan insures a reserve supply of fuel 
which will adequately assure the operation of the 
schools next year and is in accord with the 
recommendations of the national fuel administra 
tion and.the Cook County Committee on fuel 
administration. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board has raised the 
Pay of plumbers from $30 to $30.25 per week, 
and that of painters from $3.50 and $4 to $4.50 
per day. 

Lincoln, Neb. The school board in co-operation 
with the student affairs committee of the high 
school, has adopted a rule providing that after 
May first, students who become members of a 





girls’ fraternity shall be ineligible to membership 
in a college sorority. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The board has decided 
against an increase in the present tax levy 
for school purposes. It is estimated that with 
the increased revenue over last year and the tax 
apportionment of $100,000 which the city expects 
to receive from the state thru the occupation tax 
bill, there will be enough to take care of in- 
creased operation expenses and to carry out a 
building program. 

The State Council of Defense of Illinois has 
sent out appeals to coal buyers all over the state 
to place orders for coal as early as possible so 
that the railroads may have time in which to 
make the shipments. School boards are urged to 
lay in their coal supply early in order that they 
may be prepared for the winter. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The New York State Department of Education 
has dismissed an appeal of Miss Margaret Fother- 
ingham from a decision of the school board of 
Buffalo in dismissing her as a teacher in the 
schools. Miss Fotheringham was one of the mill- 
tant suffragists who picketed the White House on 
three successive occasions last summer and was 
finally sent to the workhouse at Occoquan, Va., 
for sixty days. When the school term opened in 
September and she did not report for duty, Supt. 
Emerson preferred charges of misbehavior and 
neglect of duty. Miss Fotheringham appearei 
before the board for trial and was dismissed. 
The State Department has ruled that the board 
was justified in its finding and that the teacher 
was guilty of misconduct when she voluntarily 
courted arrest and imprisonment. 

The Circuit Court of Wayne County, Mich. 
has declared the seven-man school board of 
Detroit a legally constituted and elected bedy 
The decision is given in answer to a suit brought 
by Mayor Marx in a friendly test to determine the 
legality of school bonds. The court held that it 
was unnecessary to review the provisions of the 
state law under which the city was given power 
to determine the size and nature of the board 
because the law had twice been upheld by the 
courts. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota has rendered 





an opinion to the effect that the 1917 law govern- 
ing the election of school directors is uncon- 
stitutional. As a result, three places instead of 
five will be filled at the coming election of the 
Minneapolis board, and the 1919 board will con- 
sist of seven instead of nine members. The 
court directs that names of candidates for school 
directors be placed on the primary ballot as pro- 
vided in the present law and without regard to 
the 1917 statute. 

Attorney General Webb of California has up- 
held a ruling of State Supt. Edward Hyatt that 
Mendocino County must pay the salaries of teach- 
ers who were kept from teaching by quaran- 
tine orders. Supt. Hyatt contended that the 
teachers were ready to perform their service and 


were entitled to their salaries. 
Schools and School Districts. 
Under the Illinois laws of 1917, p. 744, to 


legalize the organization of high school districts 
organized under the laws of 1911, p. 507, 9 6, is 
held to cure, not only defects in organization of 
high school district, but also irregularities in 
calling and conducting election therefor.—People 
v. Kimmel, 118 N. E. 717, Ill. 


School District Taxation. 

A mistake by the county school board in locat- 
ing schoolhouse in consolidated district outside 
of district and in another county did not render 
invalid an order of the board creating the dis 
trict, and should not affect the purpose and the 
right of the board of supervisors of Clarke 
County, 77 So. 906, Miss. 

Where an election on an issuance of school 
bonds was held in the city without provision for 
any system of registration, so that it could not be 
determined whether two-thirds of. qualified 
voters voted for the bonds, judgment validating 
their issuance was erroneous.—Mays vy. City of 
Jackson, 94 S. E. 1006, Ga, 

Under the Juul law of Illinois, § 2, providing 
a minimum rate for schools and school districts 
in cities having a population of 150,000 or over, 
the city of Chicago, being entitled to levy for 
educational purposes after scaling process of not 
in excess of $1.20, could add nothing to such 
rate for loss and cost of collections.—People y. 
Klee, 118 N. E. 754, Tl. 
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HARTL OPTICAL DISC. 
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Our system of Award Certifi- 
cates will be found invaluable 
to the Teaching Profession. 


Catalogues 


5” Pupils Desks, Furniture 
and General School Supplies 


‘$4’? Loose Leaf Note Books, 
School Papers, etc. 


“$1”? County Superintendent’s 
Supplies 


‘ssp”’ 


Diplomas, Certificates, 
School Awards, etc. 


Old Address, 
100 Lake St. 





W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, SCHOOL and LABORATORY FURNITURE 
GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


CATALOG G-— GENERAL LABORATORY SUPPLIES. 
AGRICULTURE AND BIOLOGY. 








CATALOG I 
CATALGO C— CHEMICALS. 


Special Lists for Millikan and Gale, Hoadley, Carhart and Chute and 


other texts and manuals. 


Lists of Apparatus required for minimums in teaching science in High 
Schools by the Departments of Public Instruction of the various states. 


SUGGESTIVE LISTS for equipping LABORATORIES for teaching 


ANY SCIENCE. 


Write for any of the above. 


We Manufacture 


a Complete Line of Loose Leaf 


Note Books and Papers 


Especially Designed 
for 


School Work 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1512-1516 Orleans Street., CHICAGO 
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The Maryland laws of 1916, c. 506, § 26, leaves 
to discretion of the county commissioners allow- 
ance of amount asked for by the county board of 
education in excess of 40 cents on each $100, 
which discretion cannot be controlled by the 
courts.—Board of Education of Prince George’s 
County v. County Commissioner of Prince 
George’s County, 102 A. 1007, Md. 





Pupils. 

The Iowa supplementary code of 1913, § 27824, 
as amended by the acts of the 37th general assem- 
bly c. 158, requiring that all enrolled pupils in 
public schools procure sanction of the school 
board before affiliating with fraternities or 
societies, is held not class legislation.—Lee v. 
Hoffman, 166 N. W. 565, Ia. 

A rule of the governing authorities of a public 
school forbidding attendance of pupils upon any 
moving picture show on any school night, except 
Friday and Saturday nights, was not unreason- 
able-—Mangum v. Keith, 95 S. E. 1, Ga. 

A rule of a school board adopting substantially 
the words of the supplementary code of 1913, 
q 2782a, as amended by the acts of the 37th 
general assembly, requiring pupils desiring to 
affiliate with fraternities to secure sanction of 
the school board, is held not unreasonable or in 
excess of statutory authority.—Lee v. Hoffman, 
166 N. W. 565, Ia. 

A provision in a rule of the schoo] board for 
suspension of pupils violating the lowa supple- 
mentary code of 1913, 4 2782a, as amended by 
the acts of the 37th general assembly, c. 158, as 
to fraternities, providing for notice to parents 
and guardians, is sufficient as due proccss of 
law.—Lee v. Hoffman, 166 N. W. 565, Ia. 


FUEL ADMINISTRATION ADOPTS PLAN 
FOR FUEL CONSERVATION IN 
POWER PLANTS. 

The United States Fuel Administration has 
outlined a general plan for fuel conservation in 
power plants. The slogan “Maximum production 
with Minimum Waste” has been adopted and 
special emphasis is laid on the co-operation of 
local and state conservation bodies with the 
national program for fuel economy. This pro- 
gram comprises the following fundamentals: 


1. Personal inspection of every power plant in 
the country. 

2. Classification and rating of every power 
plant, based upon the thoroness with which the 
owner of said plant conforms to recommenda- 
tions. 

3. Responsibility of rating the plants will fall 
upon an engineer in each district, the rating to 
be based upon reports of inspectors, who will not 
express opinions, but will collect definite infor- 
mation. The State Fuel Administrator, in his 
judgment, may entirely or partially shut off the 
consumption of coal to any needlessly wasteful 
plant in his territory. 

4. Inspectors are to be furnished from one or 
more of the following sources: (a) Inspectors of 
the steam-boiler insurance companies; (b) State 
factory inspectors; (c) engineering students from 
technical colleges; (d) volunteers. 

The Fuel Administration has also issued a 
schedule of coal and coke prices, in effect April 
22 and April 1, 1918, at the mines. Both the 
fixed prices and modifications are given. 

School boards who are interested in the pur- 
chase and distribution of coal should obtain 
copies of these reports from the Fuel Adminis- 
tion. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

An open air school has been successfully con- 
ducted on the roof of a factory building at Read 
ing, Pa., since the beginning of the fall term in 
1917. The school opened with an enrollment of 
37, fourteen of whom are still enrolled and 23 
have withdrawn. The children range in age 
from 9 to 15 and in class grade from the second 
to the sixth. The daily program which covers 
cleanliness, proper food, fresh air and regular 
classwork is intended to build up the health of 
the pupils and to prepare them for an early re- 
turn to the regular classes. 

It is the opinion of the instructor that the 
work has been most beneficial in that the chil 
dren have gained in weight, have less nervous 
ness and restlessness, sleep better and are able 
to grasp their school work quickly and with in- 
terest. The items noted for improvement are 


heat in winter, ground for gardens and gym- 
nastic work. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has provided 
for changes in the medical inspection work 
amounting to $1,500. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that the 
superintendent establish classes for the conserva: 
tion of eyesight, beginning next September. 

The New York City board of education is plan- 
ning to erect a concrete building of several 
stories to be used as an open-air vertical play- 
ground. The building is adapted to congested 
sections of the city and is an economy in the 
use of land. 

Albia, Ia. The board has employed a nurse 
whose work will be the supervision of the health 
of school children, 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Angus Roy Shannon, who has held the 
office of attorney for the Chicago Board of Edw 
cation, has recently formed a partnership for the 
practice of law with Mr. Donald L. Morrill and 
Mr. Joseph F. Triska. Mr. Morrill has for many 
years given especial attention to school law and 
to municipal law and Mr. Triska has been en 
gaged in banking. The firm will devote special 
attention to corporate, school and municipal law 
matters. 


Amos L. Hitchcock, Socialist member of the 
school board at Cleveland, O., was recently in- 
dicted on three counts by the federal grand jury 
for violation of the espionage act. 

Fred Henry Johnson, for sixteen years assist 
ant secretary of the board of education of New 
York City, died following a ‘ong illness of dia 
betes. Mr. Johnson was 48 years old. 

Miami, Ariz. Supt. H. E. Hendrix has been re 
elected for another term at a salary of $3,000. 

State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer of Pennsyl 
vania on June list, completed 25 years of ser 
vice as head of the State Education Department. 
Mr. Schaeffer was first commissioned by Robert 
E. Pattison June 1, 1893, and is the oldest in 
point of service in the recent history of the state 
department. 
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The Underwood I ypewriter 


Its Merit is Proved by the 
Successes It Has Made 


Demand of the business man has made it 
the popular machine for tuition purposes 


UNDER WOGQGe 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 
SPEED--ACCURACY--DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 
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THE WAR AND 
THE SCHOOLS 
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WAR WORK IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
LARGE CITIES. 

The war activities of the schools of Los 
Angeles, Cal., are described in a pamphlet 
recently issued by the school authorities, in 
which food conservation, art poster making, civi- 
lian relief, Liberty Loans, war thrift stamps and 
raising of money for patriotic purposes are dis- 
cussed. 

In organizing the work it was decided to make 
a change in the curriculum and method, to make 
a definite limit to activities, to centralize respon- 
sibility for the various kinds of work, to em- 
phasize the educational opportunities to be di- 
vided, and to provide for accurate clerical 
records. 

Indianapolis schools have studied the Com- 
munity and National Life Leaflets, conducted 
classes in conservation of food, emphasized the 
civic duties of citizens thru the civics and his- 
tory work, organized a class in agriculture for 
the preparation of boys for farmwork and have 
conducted classes in vocational subjects for the 
training of workers for the government. 

Portland, Ore., has conducted classes in the 
metric system for nurses who engage in Red 
Cross Work in France, classes in pipe bending 
and ship caulking, and radio and buzzer opera- 
tion. School garden work has been enlarged in 
scope and placed under the direction of an addi- 
tional supervisor, while the manual training 
Classes co-operated in making chicken houses and 
rabbit hutches for the housing of chickens and 
rabbits which the pupils plan to raise. 

Cincinnati, O., school children have done active 
work for the Red Cross, built up ideals appro- 
priate to the work thru correlation with hygiene, 
history, geography, and the making of simple 
supplies for the comfort of soldiers or for the 
benefit of homeless families. More than 10,000 
pupils are enrolled in school or home garden 
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work, classes in home economics and printing 
have done practical work in food conservation 
and the printing of patriotic pamphlets, the art 
department has made posters for patriotic activ- 
ities and a school for telegraphy and radio has 
been in continuous session since last July. 

In Atlanta, Ga., nearly every school has had a 
patriotic celebration, donations of books and ma- 
terials have been made to the camps, high school 
students assisted in the Red Cross Drive result 
ing in three thousand members for the Red 
Cross, the boys pledged $10 each toward the Y. M. 
C. A. fund and 10,000 older boys and girls have 
enlisted in backyard and vacant lot gardening 
for the coming summer. 

Washington, D. C. Early in the school year 
the Junior Red Cross was organized with 25,000 
members. The products of the students include 
work in sewing, crocheting, knitting and the 
making of scrapbooks. Practically all of the 
work, with the exception of domestic arts work, 
is handled outside of school hours. Emphasis is 
placed on war saving and food production and 
conservation. 


PATRIOTIC SERVICE AT MARSHALL- 
TOWN. 

Supt. Aaron Palmer, of Marshalltown, Ia., has 
given a very interesting report on the patriotic 
service rendered by the teachers and pupils of 
the schools. Liberty Bonds, war savings and 
thrift stamp purchases by teachers and pupils 
amounted to $54,709.25, of which $44,575 is in 
bonds and $13,134.25 in war savings. The high 
schools sold war and thrift stamps to the amount 
of $1,775.50 and the grade schools $8,775.27, mak- 
ing a total of $10,548.77. 

The grade schools are one hundred per cent in 
Red Cross memberships with a total of $811.55 
to their credit. The money was saved thru the 
sale of garden seeds, papers and magazines, 
copper, rags and bottles and the saving of gum, 
candy and movie money. 

The pupils have turned in a large amount of 
Red Cross articles among which may be men- 
tioned scrapbooks, bedding, clothing, hospital 
garments and supplies. In addition, students of 
one grade and high school are supporting a 
French war orphan, collecting old linen for the 


Red Cross, doing civilian work, remaking old 
garments and distributing patriotic literature. 

The upper grades and the high school have 
studied the government pamphiets and have un- 
dertaken a thoro study of wheat substitutes and 
conservation of food and clothing. War cate- 
chisms and patriotic selections have" been import- 
ant parts of the classwork during the school year 
in which the pupils have taken an active interest. 
The art classes have made patriotic posters and 
the high school band and cadets have acted as 
escort to the three contingents of drafted men. 
The commercial department has assisted the 
exemption board in its work and a Junior Four- 
Minute Men organization has been successfully 
conducted. 

The Junior and Senior girls of the high school 
have agreed on one dress for commencement 


week. The dress must be of wash material and 
cost not more than $6. No flowers are to be 
worn. 


WAR WORK AT BENTON HARBOR. 

The schools of Benton Harbor, Mich., have ac- 
complished a large amount of patriotic work both 
in the classrooms and outside of school hours. 
In the line of classwork, the grade and high 
schools have studied the Lessons in Community 
and National Life published by the Bureau of 
Education and the graded lists of war facts com- 
piled and edited by the teachers. Home and 
school garden work has been organized with an 
enrollment of 150 pupils, the household arts de- 
partment has conducted demonstrations of war 
breads and meat substitutes, patriotic programs 
and flag salutes have been the order thruout the 
year and attention has been given to military 
training. The class in salesmanship of the high 
school took as a class problem the sale of the 
Third Liberty Bonds with a total sale of $3,000. 
The economic class in addition to an intensive 
study of war facts and conditions, took upon it- 
self the distribution of food conservation cards, 
and a number of students have qualified as junior 
four-minute speakers. 

The outside activities consisted of active parti- 
cipation in a five-day campaign for the Junior 
Red Cross resulting in a total of $667, intensive 
support of the war savings plan to the amount of 
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The Universal Teacher 
The Motion Picture 


Imparts all information by presenting to the eye the 
events of the world IN ACTUAL REVIEW. 


Its message can only be properly delivered through 


PERFECT PROJECTION. 


The Universal Projector 
Power’s Cameragraph No. 6B 


has been co-existent with the industry, and has brought 
projection to its present state of high efficiency. 


Power's Projects Perfectly 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








$500, the packing of Christmas boxes to be sent 
to the school’s representatives in France, the 
making of game tables for the Y. M. C. A. and 
the naval training station and the enlistment of 
boys and girls in farmwork in the immediate 
locality. Emphasis has been laid at all times 
upon school 4s usual and upon standing by the 
school until called for active service. 


RESULTS OF WAR ACTIVITIES IN ROCK- 
FORD, ILL. 

The public schools of Rockford, Ill., have issued 
a report on the war activities carried on during 
the period up to and including June 1918. The 
city schools have a one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in the Junior Red Cross and 105 rural 
schools in the county have one hundred per cent 
memberships. The membership in Junior Red 
Cross work has reached 10,000, the money from 
this source and donations being available for the 
purchase of supplies. In every school one hour 
per day is given to Red Cross work which is 
divided between gauze work, sewing, woodwork, 
constructive work, art work, bookkeeping and 
stenographic work. 

The sewing and knitting work which has been 
the largest part of the Junior Red Cross activities 
bas been taken up by both boys and girls. The 
list of materials completed and sent away in- 
cludes clothing, quilts, infants’ layettes, afvhans 
and utility bags. Previous to organization of the 
work, the pupils made baby dresses, jackets ani 
bonnets, shirts, quilts and knitted afghans. For 
the base hospital they made hospital bags, hot 
water bag covers, quilts. and hemmed curtains 
napkins and table cloths and for the soldiers 
they made gun wipes and pin holders. 

In the woodworking classes, 50 benches were 
made for a hospital unit, ten Y. M. C. A. tables 
for a camp. 300 splints for the Red Cross, fifteen 
packing boxes and 1,200 needles for knitting 
classes. Work has begun on the furniture for a 
hostess house which has recently been erected. 

The commercial classes undertook the book- 
keeping and stenographic work for the Junior 
Red Cross and for the local headquarters. Addi- 
tional printing was done by the school print 
shop. 

The art department devoted its attention to 


the making of pocket memorandum pads, corres- 
pondence cases, checker boards, scrapbooks and 
posters for food conservation, Red Cross mem 
bership, garden clubs and war savings. 

The garden clubs have a membership of 109 
boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 18. 
Ten teachers will act as supervisors thruout the 
summer. Forty students of the high school with 
special training in agriculture, left school early 
in April to engage in farmwork. All the stu- 
dents had finished their work and had pass-d 
their examinations. 

Children in the grade schools have denied 
themselves to save money for thrift stamps. To 
date, $19,770.62 have been invested in thrift 
stamps by the grade pupils while the high school 
students own or have sold thrift stamps to the 
amount of $24,378.94. Boys in the manual train- 
ing classes have made kites to be used as an 
advertising feature in the thrift stamp campaign. 
During the Third Liberty Loan campaign high 
school students sold bonds to the amount of $346,- 
450. The 320 teachers in the schools own bonds 
amounting to $25,600 and more than 75 per cent 
of the teachers are subscribers to the Winnebago 
County Patriots’ Fund, giving one per cent of 
their salaries for war relief. 

Activities of a general character undertaken 
by the students includes the collection of books 
for Camp Grant Library, a supply of tooth 
brushes for a local militia company, scrapbooks 
for the camp hospitals and the making of a 
vigorous fight against the barberry bush thruout 
the country. The work has been carried out thru 
the support and active co-operation of Supt. C. R. 
Reed. 


WAR WORK AT BOONVILLE, INDIANA. 

The students of the Boonville high school have 
been working assiduously in almost all of the 
many war activities since the conflict began. To 
obtain definite information on the work accom- 
plished, Principal Arthur Seybold prepared a 
questionnaire which was submitted to the 25) 
students for answers. In the questionnaire, the 
students were asked to state the number of thrift 
stamps owned, number of bonds owned, the num- 
ber and kind of war pamphlets read, books on 
war read, magazines read, amount and kind of 


Red Cross Work, donations to Red Cross and Y. 
M. C. A. funds, war gardens worked, number of 
books and magazines sent to soldiers, number of 
members of boys’ working reserve, participation 
in military drill and agricultural work, number 
of war orphans supported and such other work 
as might be undertaken. 

As a result it was shown that the students own 
$250 worth of thrift stamps, $5,300 worth of 
bonds, and $230 have been given to the Red Cross, 
$60 to the Junior Red Cross and $110 to the Y. 
M. C. A. About 152 books and 215 magazines 
have been sent out to the cantonments. 

The students have undertaken a study of the 
war pamphlets issued by the government and 
nearly all of the fifteen booklets in the first and 
second series have been read by the boys and 
girls. 

The questionnaire revealed one fact, namely 
that the homes from which soldiers had gone, 
were in the forefront in the purchase of thrift 
stamps and bonds, Red Cross Work and Y. M. 
C. A. support and in all the important activities 
carried out. 

The students show their enthusiasm in meet- 
ing to the best of their ability, every need as it 
is presented to them. They have a membership 
of fifty students in the Boys’ Working Reserve 
and are getting good results from the course in 
military drill. 


WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 

The public schools of Harrisburg, Pa., have 
issued a report on the war activities carried on 
by the pupils and teachers. The pupils have com- 
pleted 3,360 articles for the Red Cross in regular 
classes, have undertaken a study of the govern 
ment lessons on community and national life, 
have enrolled 3,432 pupils in war and home 
gardens, and have taken part in the war poster 
competitions. Classes in radio and buzzer work 
have been organized and teachers have assisted 
in draft board service. 

The schools have invested $131,100 in Liberty 
Bonds and $22,298.76 in war savings and thrift 
stamps, in addition to a total of $1,967.56 for Y. 
W. C. A. and similar war fund campaigns. There 
is a total Red Cross membership of 10,463 pupils 
and teachers. 


Concluded on Page™57) 
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The Kirby Rhythmic Penmanship 


The value of rhythm in motor training has been scientifically worked out in the Kirby Rhythmic Penmanship 
Method which employs special rhythmical records. Through oft-repeated response to the commands of a drill 
manual, each pupil is habituated to a healthful posture and an efficient writing position. Each exercise in developing 
handwriting is evolved thrcugh a scientific application of musical rhythm. 


The balanced arrangement of each exercise and rhythmic drill requires the pupil thoughtfully to execute with 
facility every movement in the Kirby Rhythm Method, the capitalization, punctuation and content, in fact, every 
model exercise conforms to the highest standards of excellence. The words and sentences practiced are wholly worthy 
of a place in the mind of a child. This is a step forward in Penmanship instruction. 


The use of the Grafonola to relieve the teacher of the burden of counting, affords an opportunity for her to give 
individual instruction to those who need help. Every educator recognizes instantly the economy and efficiency result- 
ing from this one feature. 


Mr. J. Albert Kirby is the penmanship teacher of the High School of Commerce in New York City, where this 
rhythmic system is in daily use. 


The Kirby Rhythmic Records are exclusively Columbia records. The complete set comprises the following: 


A 7530 Rhythmic Penmanship—=3-part time. (J. Albert Kirby.) 
12 in.—1.25 ) Rhythmic Penmanship—4-part time. (J. Albert Kirby.) 


A 7531 |} Rhythmic Penmanship—Manual. 2-part time. (J. Albert Kirby.) 
12 in.—1.25 ) Rhythmic Penmanship—2-part time. (J. Albert Kirby.) 








A 7532 |} Rhythmic Penmanship—3-part time——special. (J. Albert Kirby.) 
12 in.—1.25 ) Rhythmic Penmanship—3-part—2-part time—special. (J. Albert Kirby.) 
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Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 








Columbia 


School Grafonola . 
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Basak “loon 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 





Invaluable for educational and 
entertainment purposes —an ideal 
projection lantern in the class- 
room, laboratory or assemby hall. Models for 
either lantern slides or opaque objects (post cards, 
photo prints, specimens, etc.)—or both. Equipped 
with the new gas-filled Mazda lamp, absolutely 
automatic. 


Because of the demands made upon our re- 
sources for some of the government’s most important 
military needs, we are unable to make Balopticon 
deliveries for the present. While proud to be of 
such service in this world crisis, we shall expect to 
serve our other patrons even more efficiently than 
before, when the world is again at peace. 


Bausch £7 Jomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, 
Balopticons, Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, 
Range Finders, Gun Sights, Searchlight Reflectors 
and other High-Grade Optical Products. 




















HACKENSACK HIGH SCHOOL 


ONSERVATION of fuel is the most important work 

E:, of the American people. The problem of fuel saving 

is solved by the Board of Education of Hackensack, 

N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating 

and Ventilating in the new High School and in the new 
addition to the Fairmont School. 

Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime 
essentials to student health and efficiency. The Peerless 
Unit System of Ventilating and Heating stands clearly alone 
as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of 
dust and healthfully humidified, positively supplied to each 
room, is made exactly right for that room independent of 
every other room, and distributed thoroughly throughout 
the room without drafts. 


Our engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 


521-523 West 23rd St. NEW YORK 











Message from our 


Uncle Sam 


on 


Physical Education 
and Play 


“In the new civilization one of the most important 
problems of the school, and the central problem of physical 
education, is how to secure and conserve health. This is 
becoming more and more a community problem.”’ 








*‘Whenever conditions will permit, the physical exercises 
should be conducted on the playground.” 





“‘Two double periods per week should be considered a 
minimum for this work. These exercise periods of ninety 
minutes twice per week should be supplemented by play 
periods after school of at least one hour, and, of course, by 
the regular recess periods and setting-up exercises between 
class periods.”’ 





“Grounds and gymnasiums are practically useless 
unless they are kept equipped for activities.” 
—Extracts from Bulletin No. 50 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 


We have ‘‘Everything for the Playground.’’ 
Let us help you. Send for free catalog. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


116 Fun-Ful Avenue 


Anderson, Ind. 




















SLIDE TO SAFETY 


On a Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape. 





No opportunity to become injured; capacity approximately eighty child- 
ren a minute. 7 

A sense of absolute security prevails in a community where school child- 
ren are protected by our scientific spiral fire escape. Parents have the 
satisfaction of watching fire drills and seeing for themselves the facility 
with which the children are brought to the grotind. They realize that, 
notwithstanding the panic conditions at a real fire, their boys and girls 
will be in no danger, for the law of gravity will carry them quickly 
from the school. 

Write for catalog. 


Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 
169 Pennsylvania Ave., North St. Paul, Minn. 
Branch Office: Room 212, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 

The school children of New York City up to 
May 24, sold $2,369,956 worth of war savings 
stamps. The Manhattan Vocational School led in 
the campaign with an average sale of $37 for each 
pupil. 

The senior class of the high school at Williams- 
port, Pa., has given substantial service in th2 
equipping of the canteen for the Red Cross near 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The canteen is in- 
tended to provide sleeping accommodations and 
lunches for the wounded soldiers who pass on 
their way to their homes. The students have 
also offered an ambulance for the use of the Red 
Cross. 

New York, N. Y. A class in radio work has 
been formed at one of the school bu-ldings for 
the benefit of drafted men. 

The Swift School, Chicago, with a total of 
$216,900 won first honors among the elementary 
schools in the Third Liberty Loan campaign. 
The Lane Technical High School led the high 
schools with subscriptions totaling $672,600. 

Parkersburg, W. Va. The schools have pur- 
chased $29,000 worth of war savings stamps and 
the pupils are working toward a goal of $50,000. 

The million-dollar high school plant at San 
Diego, Cal., has been taken over by the war de- 
partment as a school of instruction for the army 
and navy. Two hundred men will be accommo- 
dated at a time. 

Richmond, Va. The school board has entered 
into an arrangement with the government for 
the training of eight hundred soldiers in voca- 
tional lines. The buildings at the state fair 
grounds will be used for sleeping qvarters, 
Classrooms and lunch rooms. An additional 
building has been constructed to accommodate 
the showers and other sanitary arrangements for 
the comfort of the men. 

Springfield, Mass. A two months’ training 
course has been opened at the Technical High 
and Vocational School for the benefit of five hun- 
dred drafted men. 

Thirty-five colleges in the central, southern 
and southeastern army departments have pro- 
duced 2,626 students for intensive military train- 
ing at Fort Sheridan. These students are under 


site all cut and fitted, ready to go in place. 





Truscon Pressed Steel Joists supported by masonry walls. Portion of Hy-Rib for floor is in place. 
Edinburg Township School, Ohio. Kling & Zenk, Architects. 


TRUSCON PRESSED 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY Fan 


(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO.) 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


WAREHOUSES AND.REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


draft age and will return to their college work in 
the fall, their training term be‘ng for the period 
of one month. Next summer they will be given 
another month’s training which, with the courses 
at their colleges, will give them a commission if 
the war department has need of their services. 

Supt. B. F. Martin, of Newton, Kans., has 
taken steps to have the national anthem, “The 
Star Spangled Banner” memorized by the pupils 
in the schools. Mr. Martin has asked that the 
song be sung by each room as part of the open- 
ing exercises. Music teachers have undertaken 
the drijling of the pupils in the proper rendition 
of the song. 

The school children of Minneapolis have un- 
dertaken patriotic activities in the direction of 
war savings stamps Essay Contests, war savings 
stamps sales and Red Cross Work. The total 
contribution of pupils to war savings for the 
week ending April 12th was $13,044.61. The 
largest amount was $1,086.29 and the smallest 
amount was $285.16. 

The high school at Ogden, Utah, has abandoned 
the usual junior prom, together with the souvenir 
edition of the Classicum as a war economy. The 
money reserved for these items has been given 
to the Red Cross for war relief work of its own 
choosing. 

Supt. Fred M. Hunter, of Oakland, Cal., in a 
recent circular letter to the teachers, requested 
that assistance be given in Liberty Loan meet- 
ings, that the President’s letter be’ read to the 
classes interested in school gardening, that class- 
room work be correlated as far as possible with 
food production, that war savings stamps sales 
be encouraged and that written compositions be 
required of pupils upon the subject “Keep the 
Flag Up.” 

It is planned to organize a home and school 
garden army in each school. The garden will be 
used for demonstration and class instruction pur- 
poses and the handling of the garden is con- 
ducted as a business proposition. A trophy cup 
is offered to the school having the best garden 
and a second one to the school having the best 
series of home gardens. 

The schools of Salina, Kans., have contributed 
the past year a total of $48,957.75 toward the 
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is fire-proof. It saves labor in building and economizes in material. Truscon Pressed Steel Joists and Studs reach the school 
Hy-Rib for ceilings is attached by means of the prongs in the top flange. 


Truscon Pressed Steel assures protection against fire, decay and plaster cracking— it assures sound-proof and economical schools. 


Will your school building be 
a place that will actually pro- 
tect and shelter the boys and 
girls against fire hazards? Will 
it be sound-proof,vermin-proof, 
durable and economical ? 


Or are you building a school 
that may some day crumble 
into a blackened heap of ruin, 
taking with it hundreds of 
lives, for whom you are re- 
sponsible? 
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nation’s’ war program in the form of Liberty 
Bonds, War Savings, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and 
orphanage work. According to Supt. W. S. 
Heusner, the war program has invaded the 
schools and boys and girls have cheerfully re- 
sponded to all appeals. The schools have adopted 
and are supporting eight French war orphans, 
the necessary amount of $302 having already 
been paid in. 

About 912 boys and girls are systematically 
buying war savings stamps, 46 boys have enrolled 
in the Boys’ Working Reserve and the school 
garden army has a membership of 965 students. 
Four minute speakers have been trained in the 
English classes with the result that 46 students 
have been awarded certificates for proficiency. 

Chicago, Ill. School teachers and children 
sold a total of $7,424,450 worth of Liberty Bonds 
during the campaign for the third liberty loan. 
The total subscriptions amounted to 81,501. In 
addition to the sales of the pupils, the offices 
and bureaus invested $262,250, 


Knitting Song of the Minneapolis Schools. 
(To the tune of “Over There.” ) 
Johnnie, get your yarn, get your yarn, get your 

yarn; 
Knitting has a charm, has a charm, has a charm. 
See us knitting, two by two. 
Boys in Whittier like it, too. 
Hurry every day, don’t delay, 
Make it pay. 
Our laddies must be warm 
Not forlorn, ’mid the storm. 
Hear them call from o’er the sea 
“Make a sweater please for me.” 
Chorus. 
Over here, everywhere, 
We are knitting for the boys over there, 
It’s a sock or sweater, 
Or even better 
To do our bit and knit a square. 
Have a care in your share 
Of the work for the boys over there. 
We'll work better, 
Each day do better, 
When we work for the boys in the trenches over 
there. 
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For Teaching Practical Electricity 


Kewaunee Electrical 
Laboratory Equipment 


This is a most ade- 
quate, yet simple and eco- 
nomical unit forteaching 
practical and theoretical 
electricity. It permits 
the performance of more 
than sixty experiments. 
It is especially designed 
for High School classes. 


We are equipped to 
supply all demands, from 
the smallest school re- 
quirement to the largest 
demonstration purpose- 
for class or lecture room 
work, general laboratory 


(Patented) practice or individual 
experiments. 





The School of Engineering of Milwaukee, 


80 well known throughout the United States for its practical electrical 
course, and the Kewaunee Mfg. Co., so well known for its superior 
laboratory equipment, have collaborated in the production of this line 
of Electrical Equipment. 


Write for detailed information. 


LABORATORY Sewuiiced x Cor 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Columbus Atlanta Dallas Kansas City Spokane 
Baltimore New Orleans El Paso Minneapolis San Francisco 
Little Rock Denver 
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Milwaukee, Wis. The board has decided to !? 
hold in abeyance its plan to extend the schco! in 
term to twelve months. The board has asked 
Supt. Potter to submit plans for a proposed nine the 
months’ school term in place of the presen: ten- OVer-large 
month plan. The longer school year was opposed : 
by a number of persons because of its tendency ‘crease 
to lower health conditions and also the age ot re the 
children about to enter the industries. 

State Supt. F. B. Pearson of Ohio has urged 
that in districts where high schools are near each 
other the pupils be concentrated in a few build- 
ings to release teachers and to increase the effi- 
ciency of the instruction. A number of one-room 
schools might be consolidated in the interest of 
economy and more effective education. 
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purchase of a year’s supply 


A marked reduction in the number of pupiis 
over-large classes is in- 
dicated in the reports of principals of New York 
City elementary schools. 
dren in part-time classes in March as compare 
with 48,447 during the same month in 1917, a 
The total number of children 
increased 10,358 dur- 
the total now being 701,602. 
The number of classes in elementary schools with 
registers in excess of 50 was reduced frpm 760 
month. Reorganiza- 
tion and transfer of classes have contributed to 
reduction of part-time registration, and of 
Modification and elimination 
of the Gary plan have not been followed by an 
Brooklyn schools re- 
greatest number of pupils on part time, 
fewer than in March, 
917. Of the 453 classes having more than fifty 
pupils on register, 
Manhattan, 71 in 


There were 33,197 chil- 


in Brooklyn, 99 ia 


in Queens, and four 


As the first step in the pe rfection of an organi- 
zation for the effictent conduct of the schools o7 
has elected Mr. T. T. 
giving him authority to 


Supt. H. J. Chase of Milton, Mass. has out- recommend all teachers before appointment, and 


lined a plan of organization for the better adapta- to have general control over 


all employes, bui.d 


tion of courses and methods to the needs and  jngs and equipment of the schools. 
capacities of the pupils. rhe plan provid Ss for Mr. Allen has outlined plans for eliminating 
a grouping of all children according to abiiy the deficit in the school funds by reducing the 


and for continuous advancement of each group at teaching force in 


its best pace. Slow pupils will not be requirel peginning next 


September, 


a number of grade buildings 
all-day sess'ons will 


to repeat grades and quick ones will not skid pe the order in the high school, with supervised 
grades. study periods for all students. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has reorgan- Three sections of 
ized the courses in the high schools to permit a schools at Columbia, 
the survey committee. Further 


“win-the-war” curriculum. The board has ap- to the board by 
proved a proposed course in nursing for high sections of the 


report 


the 


survey report of the 
have been presented 


to be prepared and 


school girls and one in military training and phy- issued. The three present sections discuss the 


sical training for boys. The members be‘ieve following subjects: 


that ghe time has come for the cutting out of School Maintenance; 


dead courses and for the establishment of some Paid Sufficient Salary; 
that are closer to life. Other activities of the Toward Her Schools?; 


The 


Some Results of Inadequate? 
School Corps is not 
Is Columbia Indifferent. 
Provision Has Been 


board include provisions for three new buildings, Made for a Teachers’ Retirement Fund. The sur- 
emergcncy building of three now gymnasiums for vey was made 


by a committe of five experts 


headed by F. F. Bunker, and sought to determine 
whether the methods and the system of the 
Columbia schools fully met the needs of the com- 
munity. 

Following are the summaries of the sections 
as they were presented: 


Some Results of Inadequate School Maintenance 
1. Columbia women teachers are in the same 
wage class with the drivers of the city garbage 
wagons, street laborers, and motormen, and con- 
ductors who have served less than a year. City 
stenographers get 50 cents a day more than the 
best paid high school woman and 82 cents per 
day more than the best paid grade teachers. 

2. The teachers of Columbia, after paying for 
board, room, laundry, and car fare, have from 
$185 to $427 only, out of which they must pro- 
vide their yearly allowance of clothing and their 
expenses for the three summer months 

3. The conditions are such that teachers re 
main but three years in public school service. 

4. The standards of teachers’ qualifications are 
constantly rising, requiring a larger technical 
preparation and more expensive training. 

5. Of all the cities in the United Siates of 
Columbia’s population class, Columbia stands No. 
8 from the bottom in the amount expended for 
teachers’ salaries per capita of pupils in average 
daily attendance. 

6. The salary schedule should recognize merit 
as well as experience. 

Is Columbia Indifferent Toward Her Schools? 

1. The public school system of Columbia was 
organized in 1883, only after a hard strugzle to 
overcome those who protested against “taxing” 
one man’s property to educate another man’s 
child. 

2. For 15 years after the organization of the 
system no provision was made for the erection of 
school buildings. No adequate building program 
was undertaken until 1903. The bonded indebted- 
ness for buildings for school purposes now 
reaches but $263,000. 

3. Tax levies for school maintenance have 
been begrudgingly allowed. 

4. Of 213 cities of the United States Colvumbi1 
stands third from the bottom in the nroportion 
of annual expenditure which goes to the s :pport 
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OFFICE, FACTORY and SHOWROOM: 
1234-48 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


Our new catalog illustrates and describes our guaranteed laboratory furniture for chemistry, 
physics, biology, physiography, domestic science, domestic art, pathology, hospitals, and industrial 
It also contains complete lines of domestic science utensils, and tools and benches for manual 


If you are interested in high grade laboratory furniture, we guarantee satisfactory service. 
Our goods are designed right, made right, and delivered right. 


Our central location and excellent facilities enables us to give you the best of service. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


THE TENTH 
Edition of Our Catalog 
is now ready 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFFICE: 
105 Temple Court Bldg. 








of the schools. Her proportionate school expen- 
diture would have to be increased one-half to 
bring her up to the average of the cities of this 
country. 

5. In 1916 Columbia expended $11.31 per 
capita of population for all purposes; $2.29 of this 
amount going to the schools. Among 213 cities 
this expenditure placed her No, 59 from the bot- 
tom of the total amount and No. 5 from the bot- 
tom in the amount which went to the schools. 

6. If Columbia doubled her school mainte- 
nance and then added to this $3 per pupil she 
would just reach the average expended by 1,241 
cities of the United States. She will have to in- 
crease her expenditure by 42 per cent to reach 
the average expended by the cities of the South 
Atlantic States. 

7. The true general tax rate of Columbia for 
all purposes is very low; except for three cities 
it has the lowest rate of the cities of the United 
States which have a population of 30,000 or over. 

8. Columbia is one of the 12 richest cities of 
the United States, having a true property value 
of $1,836 per capita of population. 

9. The school commissioners should take the 
initiative in informing the public in forceful 
Ways of the needs of the schools and of the ser- 
vice they are rendering in order that adequate 
Maintenance may be secured. 

Supt. Charles S. Foos of Reading, Pa., has 
noted in a bulletin issued May 22, 1918, a num- 
ber of important changes in secondary schools 
which have taken place during the last three 
years. The first important change is the con- 
tinued increase in enrollment, showing a public 
appreciation of the need of secondary school edu- 
cation, and the inauguration of semi-annual pro- 
motions, vocational and household arts courses, 
practical design in drawing work and added in- 
terest in the practical side of domestic arts and 
household managements. 

The second feature is the ability of the schools 
to keep pace with the changes produced by war- 
time conditions, thru a gradual and certain turn- 
ing to the practical things in education, thru 
Contact with the community in war fund cam- 
Paigns, community civics and community food 
demonstrations, thru the introduction of war eTi- 


ciency courses, emphasis on democratic principles 
in community and national life, and greater at 
tention to the vocational, physical and mental 
life of the individual. 

Supt. Foos in his summary of the s tuation 
shows that there has been a decided tendency to 
“consider the pupil.” Class periods for the in- 
dividual have been reduced and lessons are par- 
tially or wholly prepared in the study room un- 
der the supervision of a room teacher. A greater 
number of students earn money thru work after 
school hours, on Saturdays and during vacation. 
A marked improvement in daily classwork has 
been effected thru the abolishment of term and 
yearly conditions and the exemption of students 
from examinations. 


The Department of Education of Illino’s has 
issued a summary of the statistical tables on edu- 
cation for 1917. The report shows that there 
are a total of 980,327 pupils in all grades in the 
state which is a gain of .05 per cent over 1916 
and 114,441 in high schools with a gain of 9.2 per 
cent over 1916. The per cent of children of 
school age in public schools is 63.7 and the per 
cent enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools is 76.1. 

The value of school property is estimated at 
$145,742,380 divided between school buildings 
and sites, and equipment. There are 13,370 school 
buildings in regular use. 

The total receipts for the year are $64,451,373 
and the total expenditures are $38,743,822. 

The Salina Evening Journal of Salina, Kans, 
has such a high regard for the kindergarten work 
in the schools that it recently devoted a special 
section of its publication to the kindergarten 
and its work. The article covered four news- 
paper pages and discussed daily classwork, 
patriotic activities, co-operative work and play, 
and art work of the pupils. A number of half- 
tone illustrations served to indicate the plan of 
kindergarten buildings, the arrangement of 
classrooms and the character and scope of kin- 
dergarten work. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN DETROIT. 
Summer schools as a means of “war service” 
are to be conducted in Detroit during the com- 


ing vacation season. Supt. C, E. Chadsey in a 
circular to parents and children points out the 
value of the schools and outlines the important 
administrative features which will distinguish 
the summer term from the regular term: 

Children under 16 years of age, who cannot 
engage in productive work this summer either 
on farms or in factories and offices, should be 
persuaded to do “their bit” to help win the war 
by taking advantage of this opportunity and in- 
tensifying their education. Attendance at two 
summer schools means the saving of half a year 
in graduation from high schools. Four summer 
sessions will save an entire year. Such a sav- 
ing at this time means much to the welfare of 
the nation. If the government were certain of 
so augmenting the labor of the country more 
mature men might be called out for service, 
especially as the war promises to be long and 
bitter. 

The addition of a year to the economic life of 
any person is desirable at all times but especially 
so now and teachers may emphasize the patriotic 
side of summer work for children too young to 
work. 

It is no longer necessary for pupils to secure 
permission from principals or teachers to attend 
summer sessions. They are open to all and simi- 
lar to the regular sessions except in the matter 
of compulsory attendance. 

Pupils will be permitted to carry one-half a 
semester’s work during the eight weeks of sum- 
mer school. They recite twice instead of once a 
day and thus put in as much actual time on any 
subject as they do in the regular sessions, 

Pupils should be directed to the school nearest 
their homes. They may be given their books at 
the regular school and return these when school 
opens in fall. 

All pupils passing in the summer sessions are 
given regular credit at their original schools 
without further examination. 

Summer school work is so arranged that the 
pupils have the entire afternoon for recreation 
and practically all of their studying is done un- 
der supervision during schoo] hours. 

The Detroit classes open June 24 and close 
August 16. The sessions are to be held in six 
elementary schools and in three high schools. 
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order, but Berger Steel Lockers also offer many advan- 


tages when arranged in cloak rooms. 


They are furnished fully equipped with numbers, locks and hooks. 
Finished in neutral green enamel they form a strong handsome per- 


manent equipment for any school. 
Write for Catalog Y-7 
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Mr. Wm. S. Taft, superintendent of schools at 
Rochester, Pa., has resigned to accept the position 
of State High School Inspector. Mr. Taft will 
make his headquarters at Harrisburg. 

Dr. Wm. McAndrew, assistant superintendent 
of schools of New York City, has been elected as 
head of the new division of evening and vacation 
schools, recreation centers and playgrounds. Dr. 
Edward Shallow, filling a similar office, has been 
placed in charge of parental, truant and proba- 
tionary schools. 

The resignations of Director Herbert Briggs of 
the Vocational Department of the Terre Haute 
Schools and of Supt. C. J. Waits have been re- 
jected by the board. Mr. Briggs has been re- 
elected to his position and the vocational work 
will hereafter be a separate department under 
the supervision of the board. 

The salary of Supt. Ira T. Chapman of New 
Brunswick, N. J., has been raised to $4,000. 

Mr. H. E. Odgers, principal of the high school 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools. 

Supt. R. L. Ervin of Steubenville, O., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term at a salary of 
$2,825 per year. 

Mr. Gustav A. Reutenik, formerly principal at 
Central High School and later a teacher in the 
schools of Cleveland, has resigned. 

Mr. T. F. Fitzgibbon of Columbus, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Muncie. 

Mr. J. W. Browning of Hot Springs, S. D., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Belvi- 
dere, Ill. 


Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss of Akron. O., has been 
given an increase of $1,000 in salary. 
Mr. J. H. Light, of Harvard, Ill., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Dixon. 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
Berger Bldg., New York City, U.S. A. 
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St. Louis 


Charles Henry of Sandpoint, Ida. has 


Supt. 
been appointed epoca Y. M. C. A. worker in 
France. 


Mr. H. PF. Fisasher has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Guthrie, Okla. 

Mr. O. J. Barnes has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Newark, O., to succeed Wilson 
Hawkins. 

Supt. Robert A. Haight of Alton, IIl., has an- 
nounced his resignation at the close of the school 
year. Mr. Haight has given 38 years to the 
schools, 33 as superintendent and five as a school 
principal. 

Mr. H. O. Clough, state inspector of schools for 
Connecticut, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Hartford. 

Mr. J. R. Williams has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Waukesha, Wis. 

Ray H. Belknap, attorney and former superin- 
tendent of schools at Marshalltown, la., died sud- 
denly at his home on May 12th. Mr. Belknap 
was 38 years old. 

W. A. Walls, 
signed to engage in Y. M. C. 


of Martins Ferry, O., has re- 
A. war work in 


France. 

Supt. W. W. Thomas has been re-elected at 
Springfield, Mo. 

Supt. C. N. McCune of Titusville, Pa., has en- 


tered the fourth officers’ training camp. 

Samuel H. Manley, formerly connected with 
the University of Nebraska and Cornell College, 
died at his home on May 15th at the age of 75. 

Supt. W. W. Borden of Bucyrus, O., has been 
re-elected for a four-year term and his salary 
raised to $2,300. 

C. F. Alt has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. C. S. McVay of Bellaire, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ambridge, 
Pa., for a four-year term. Mr. McVay is suc- 
ceeded at Bellaire by Mr. J. V. Nelson. 

Mr. Frank H. Olney, on May 28th, completed 
his twenty-fifth consecutive year as principal of 
the ‘Lawrence high school at Lawrence, Kans. 
Mr. Olney came to Lawrence in 1893 and during 
his long service with the schools served under 
three superintendents and witnessed the gradua- 
tion of 1,866 students. 
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Mr. L. N. 
Crawfordsville, 


Hines, superintendent of schools at 
has announced himself as a Can- 
didate for the Republican nomination for state 
superintendent of Indiana. Mr. Hines is editor 
of the Educator-Journal and has been prominent 
in teachers’ association work. 

At its annual commencement, the University of 
Pittsburgh conferred upon Dr. Samuel Hamilton 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Dr. 
Hamilton has given 45 years of continuous ser- 
vice to the schools of Allegheny county, Pennsyl- 
vania, 32 of which were spent in the offiee of the 
county superintendent. 

Leon O. Smith, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Onawa, Iowa, and now a graduate stu- 
dent at the State University of Iowa, has ac- 
cepted the position of director of educational 
research in the Omaha City schools, 

Bangor, Me. At the executive meeting of the 
Bangor School Board, held May 14, 1918, Supt. 
D. Lyman Wormwood was re-elected at a salary 
of $2,750. Mr. Wormwood is serving his seventh 
term as superintendent of the Bangor schools, 

Mr. Wormwood graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1898. He began teaching at the age of 
sixteen, and has taught in rural and all grades 
in the grammar schools, including five years in 
the Machias High School. 

Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and more recently Assist- 
ant Secretary General of the second Pan Ameri: 
can Scientific Congress, has been appointed 
specialist in commercial education in the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Homer L. Nearpass, in charge of school 
supply purchases for the St. Paul schools, has re 
signed to become a Y. M. C. A. secretary with the 
American expeditionary forces in France. Mr. 
Nearpass sailed from New York the latter part 
of May. 

Mr. J. S. Bjornson, Grand Forks, N. D., has 
recently been elected superintendent of schools, 
at Vermillion, S. D. Mr. Bjornson has been aa 
instructor in the Grand Forks schools during the 
past two years and previous to that, he was 
superintendent at La Moure. 

Warren, Pa. Mr. P. W. M. Pressel has beet 
elected assistant superintendent of schools. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RED WING, MINN. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to install Johnson System of Heat Control in your school buildings. Whether the buildings are new or old 
regardless of the grade of coal used or the type of furnace installed in your school buildings, the one big idea 
during the present crisis (or any other time) is to ‘‘save coal.’’ 





There is only one real reliable way of saving coal in your school building and that is by installing 
Automatic Temperature Heat Control. 


The Johnson System of Temperature Regulation is the pioneer in the school field. As heating and 
ventilating systems have been developed, the Johnson HEAT and HUMIDITY CONTROL idea has grown 
until today no school building is properly heated or ventilated unless the Johnson System controls the tem- 
perature automatically. 

| HEAT | 


in your building in the ideal solution of your coal problem. 


Thousands of dollars in coal bills and hundreds of tons of coal are saved each year in schools where 
our system is installed. 


Your school buildings will be remodeled in vacation time during the months of July and August. 
This is just the time to install the Johnson System of Temperature Regulation and you should not overlook 
the opportunity. 





WAR TIME SCHOOLS 


If you are building in your community a 2, 4, 6 or 8 room unit, to which you plan additions after 
the war is over, remember the Johnson System can be installed and extended to suit your needs. Many 
schools are installing our system for the basic unit and extension of the Johnson system will follow as 
the building grows, after the war. This is a war time investment which, like a Liberty Bond or a Thrift 
Stamp, will draw interest year after year in ‘‘Coal Conservation’”’ and the increased health of your pupils. 











Again we repeat, that NOW during the summer months is the time to install Johnson System of Heat 
Control. For further information, address 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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HEAVY DUTY 
[nreRnaniona, "SAV you 
Alert odie and healthy bodies in the school- 


room depend upon fresh air and equable tem- 
perature. 


To warm large areas perfectly requires a 
powerful heater. 





The Internationa. Heavy Duty Heater as its 
name implies is designed for just such service. 


Send for Catalog 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHUA, N. H. 





The LIBERTY BELL and 
the SCHOOL BELL 


Both ring out 
in clear soft tones, 
with a message 
that is known and 
understood by all 
who hear. 


Make your 
School Bell one 
that has pleasant, 
inviting tones. 
Kach time it is 
rung, if its tones 
are pleasing, it will be a constant reminder of the 
good work your School Board is doing, 








FOOTE School Bells can be readily heard from 
a great distance. Tones are rich and pleasing, 
Made in artistic designs. Simple, practical mount- 
ings, and adjustable springs. 


Write for descriptive literature. 





J. B. FOOTE FOUNDRY CO. 


Fredericktown, Ohio uu. 6. & 











Post's Dependable Drafting Supplies 


and Furniture are made in our 
own factory and supplied direct 


For 
The 
SCHOOL 
BEST USE 
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NORWOOD DRAWING TABLES 


and others made by ‘‘POST”’ are of the 
efficient type that encourage good work 





Sises Drawers 
yee furnished 
38 > 
ae charge 
Write for Catalogue 
prices furnished 





THE FREDERICK POST COMPANY 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers 


Portland, Ore. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








School Signal Systems 
Protect the Children by 


providing a distinctive, uniform 
and absolutely reliable fire signal 
which is always heard and obeyed 


—— $$ 


If the flat in which you live is a fire 
trap you can move out— 


If you believe a certain hotel or 
theatre is unsafe you need not pat- 
ronize it— 


But—jif the school in your city is in 
daily danger of be- 
coming a fiery furnace 

-the law compels 
your children to at- 
tend, just the same. 


Better be safe than 
sorry. 





Send for our New Catalog No. 16301 
without delay. 





It’s yours for the asking. 


HoitzERCasot ELectricCe | 


BOSTON, MAS S. 
616)-65 SO.STATE ST 101 PARK AVENUE 1104 UNION TRUST SLDG 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORB 
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Governor Whitman of New York State has 
recently signed a bill modifying the “pay-as-you- 


‘go” law as applied to New York City to permit 


bond issues to an amount not to exceed $15,- 
000,000. The bill, as it now stands, avoids delays 
in school construction and permits the board to 
go forward with new buildings as rapidly as 
funds become available. It also improves the 
chances of securing funds for teachers’ salary 
increases. 

Manistee, Mich. The board has substituted 
patriotic names for the old names on the school 
buildings. The high school has been named the 
Woodrow Wilson High School and the five ward 
schools have been renamed Grant, Washington, 
Garfield, Lincoln and McKinley. 

‘Oklahoma City, Okla. The board has adopted 
plans for the immediate operation of a school 
building program. A new administration build- 
ing is planned in addition to a ward school, and 
additions and improvements to existing struc- 
tures. The administration building will be 
erected on the corner of an existing school site 
and will cost $25,000. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a building program involving an expenditure of 
about $711,931. The expenditures and _ the 
amounts for each are as follows: 

Administration and deficits, $70,231: Dearborn 
district, $120,800: Roger Wolcott district, $99.,- 
000; Minot lot and plans, $15,000; Michael 
Angelo, $135,000; West Roxbury high school, 
$164,000; Commerce lot, $13,000; Allston, addi- 
tional yard, $1,500; Charlestown, Prescott yard, 





$3,500; Latin, land and plans, $60,000; Winchell, 
grading yard, $1,500;*Lewis, additional yard, $10,- 
000; Oliver Wendell Holmes, grading yard, $7,500; 
Corey Road, grading yard, $500; Bennet district, 
land and plans, $10,000. 

The school board of Cleveland has prepared a 
budget calling for an appropriation of $8,600,000 
for the next year. Nearly $4,000,000 will be 
needed to meet the salaries of teachers and em- 
ployes. 

The advisability of erecting new school build- 
ings in time of war should be governed entirely 
by the necessity for the building and its effect 
on educational efficiency, Dr. P. P. Claxton of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education writes in a letter to 
the school board at Des Moines, Ia. Dr. Claxton’s 
views will be used in obtaining permission for 
the erection of a new high school to replace a 
burned structure. 

Dr. Claxton writes in part: 

“The general policy of the government in re- 
gard to the erection of school buildings during 
war times was expressed in my letter of last 
spring. This is to be interpreted as opposed to 
the erection of costly buildings which are not 
immediately needed. On the other hand, where 
buildings are needed in order to prevent loss in 
efficiency of schools they should of course be 
erected. 

“Since permanent buildings are permanent 
structures the same care should be exercised in 
regard to architecture, fire-proofing and sanitary 
appliances as if they were erected in time of 
peace.” 

Des Moines, Ia. The board has sold $500,000 
of school bonds to the George Betchel Company 
The bond issue is intended to cover the erection 
of two high schools. 


The School Code Commission of West Virginia 
is working on a state plan of school financing 
which will eliminate gross inequalities in schoo] 
taxation. Under the present system of financing 
the schools, one property owner must pay thirty 
times as much on each $100 of valuation as the 
citizen in another district. It is shown that in 
one district the property valuations on which the 
school levies are made amount to only $531 per 
enumerated child; while in another district the 


School Equipment in over 75 United States 


Pon Duprin 


Srlf-RKeleasing Fire Exit Latches 


Hon Buprin Devices are just as easily in- 
stalled on the doors of an old school as on 
the doors of new schools. 
as secure protection against delayed 
‘“‘emptying’’ and assures unfailing oper- 
ation of exit doors under every condi- 
tion of emergency and panic. 


Ime: 





Hon Buprin Devices are convenient as well as 
under usual circumstances, afford that 


ease of opening especially appreciated by the 
smaller children. 


in that particular. 


Saves the teacher’s time 


“BUY NOW” is a good slogan for your 
Vou Buprin requirements. 
log No. 12-C. 


See our Cata- = 


HARDWARE CO. 


- INDIANA 
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valuations amount to $16,300 per enumerated 
child. These are two extremes in the state, tho 
there are said to be only eighty out of a total of 
397 districts fully able to support their schools 
under the present law from their own revenues. 

It is urged that some system for raising money 
for school purposes be adopted which will equal- 
ize the burden of the cit'zens of the several dis- 
tricts especially since the state law now provides 
for a minimum term of six months and prescribes 
minimum salaries for teachers. 


The poorest district in the state was able to 
maintain its schools for a term of only 75 days, 
paying its 29 teachers minimum salarics of $30, 
$40 and $50, depending on the grade of certifi- 
cate held. To do this the board has to levy a 
tax of 35 cents on the $100 on its total valuation 
of $562,672 and the board received $2,800 state 
aid into the bargain. The enumeration last year 
was $1,059. 

Another district with a property valuation of 
$1,900 per child, and without state aid, has been 
able to maintain a term of six months and pay 
22 teachers minimum salaries, the rate of levy 
being 35 cents and the enumeration 766. 

A total of 86 districts in the state were able 
to maintain less than minimum terms, only, 
many of them even with all the state aid avail- 
able; 161 districts had barely the minimum 
term; 20 districts had seven months term; 30 
districts had eight months term; and only 12 
districts had as much as nine months. 

In 193 districts the maximum Salaries paid are 
$50; three districts pay $50 to $55; 47 districts 
pay $55 as the highest; the best in three districts 
is $55 to $60; while 61 districts pay a maximum 
of $60; 19 a maximum of $65 and two districts 
reach a maximum of $70. 

Five districts lay levies of less than ten cents 
on the $100; six districts from ten to fifteen 
cents; 21 districts 15 to 20 cents: 25 districts 20 
to 25 cents; 61 districts 25 to 30 cents; 99 dis- 
tricts 30 cents; 17 districts 30 to 35 cents; 73 dis- 
tricts 35 cents; eight districts over 35 ccnts. 

The information is contained in a series of 
tables which have been worked out by Mr. L. J. 
Hanifan, Secretary of the Code Commission. 

The corner stone of the Junior High School 
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for School Children 


Each a $50.00 Liberty Bond 
Each $25.00 in War Saving Stamps 
for Honorable Mention 


8 First Prizes ie oa 
8 Second Prizes - - 
40 Additional Prizes - - - - - 


Tell the Children in Your Class About the 


(RAYOLA Drawing, Contest : 


—for Children under 15 years of age 
—for Young People 15 to 18 years of age 





See the children in your class settle 
down to serious drawing work—open their 
minds to drawing instruction —give them 
a prize to work for. Send to us for the 
details of the ‘Crayola’ Drawing Contest. 
“Crayola” No. 8 is the standard school 
set. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Makers of the Gold Medal Crayons 
81-83 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 





at Bridgewater, Mass., was laid on June 8th, in 
connection with an impressive ceremony parti- 
cipated in by the school children and citizens of 
the town. The building is being erected under 
the supervision of Frank Irving Cooper of 
Boston. The plans were prepared with the assist- 
ance of Supt. C. A. Record and the building 
committee, headed by Mr. Herman D. King. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has requested 
a levy of 1 mill for a five-year period for schoo! 
purposes. The levy will provide approximately 
$1,000,000 annually. It will neither increase the 
tax rate nor provide more revenue than has been 
available in the last three years. The increased 
levy is necessary to offset an estimated reduction 
of $1,000,000 annually. 

The governor of Ohio has been asked to call a 
special session of the legislature to give im- 
mediate relief to Ohio boards of education. 
Seven propositions are embodied in a legislative 
program approved by the school board members 
and superintendents in conference. The program 
advocated is as follows: 

A school levy of 1 mill indep:ndent of all 
Smith law limits, as is the Hite road law. 

Amendment of tax laws so that boards of edu- 
cation may levy as high as 5 mills without refer- 
ence to the county budget commission. 

No limitation on levies for school purposes by 
vote of the people. 

Authority for county school districts to levy 1 
mill to be distributed by county auditors. 

Levies by vote of the people for new buildings 
and levies for outstanding obligations, inc'uding 
sinking funds, to be independent of restrictions 
on levies by school boards for operating expenses 

Appropriation of $6 per pupil from the state 
general revenue fund, as an emergency measure 
to provide immediate relief. This would amount 
to $7,800,000. 

East ‘Liverpool, O. The estimated total in- 
debtedness of the public schools will be $67,000 
and the appropriations will be $10,000 less than 
formerly. 

‘Salt Lake, Utah. The board has adopted a 
budget of $1,543,000 for the next year, as against 
$1,405,000 for last year. It is estimated that 
$1,251,000 will be necessary for support and 
maintenance, $177,000 for school sites and new 
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New York 


buildings, $80,000 for interest on bonds and $35,- 
000 for sinking fund purposes. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has undertaken 
a radical revision of the bookkeeping system with 
a view of eliminating entirely the present school 
fund deficit of $665,000. The board has ordered 
that accounts be kept on a calendar year basis 
instead of account keeping of expenditures as 
formerly the case. The books are to be kept by 
six-month units making it possible to present 
accounts both by the calendar and by the schoo] 
year. In addition, the board has asked for an 
appropriation of $3,272,000 for the next year, of 
which $3,164,000 is for operating expenses and 
$108,000 to be applied to the schoo] deficit. 

The school board of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
requested by the School Welfare Association to 
adopt a pay-as-you-go policy in the matter of 
finances. The board is asked to prepare an 
annual budget based on assured funds, and a 
supplementary budget showing the estimated cost 
of each extension, improvement, expansion and 
increase in equipment, material and teachers’ 
salaries, exclusive of grounds and buildings, as 
the superintendent may think desirable. An 
estimate should be made, the resolutions state 
of the cost of one or two buildings, and the 
feasibility of securing funds by special taxation. 
The school system at present has a deficit of 
$180,000 in the school funds. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

The school authorities of Reading, Pa., during 
the early spring months conducted a systematic 
campaign in the schoolrooms on school garden- 
ing and food _ production. Each classroom 
studied equipment, choosing of ground and the 
possibilities in inferior soil for garden crops. A 
quantity of good seeds were distributed among 
those who agreed to use them in their own 
gardens during the summer. A number of pupils 
enlarged their supply thru further purchases in 
the hope that they might have a part in perform- 
ing a patriotic duty as well as taking part in an 
educational project. 

There are a total of 7,089 school and home 
gardens conducted by the children and supervised 
by the regular teachers or garden supervisors. 

A series of park fetes consisting of folk dances 


VERY teacher who wants the best results 
in Color Work should use Devoe School 
Water Colors; as soon as you try them, you’ll 


Prepared in Cakes, Pans and Tubes. 
in 30 styles of boxes. 


Send for catalog 


— 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Put up 


Use Devoe Show Card Colors for your Poster 
and Design Work. 


Color Card sent on request. 


Devoe 


Chicago 


Kansas City New Orleans 


and games was begun in New York City, in May 
and will be continued thru June. The fetes are 
for the benefit of the school children of the city 
and are participated in by the girls’ branch of 
the Public Schools Athletic League. The fetes 
while primarily a play day for thousands of chil- 
dren, are actually a demonstration of the activ- 
ities advocated by the girls’ branch and are an 
inspiring sight. 

The girls’ branch of the Public Schools Athletic 
League has been at work eleven years construct- 
ing and putting into effect a program of athletics 
and play suitable for elementary and high school 
girls and its program has been adopted practi- 
cally as a whole by the state of New York. Mrs. 
Catharine L. Leverich is president of the League. 

Dr. W. L. Treadway, past surgeon for the 
United States Public Health Service, has under- 
taken a campaign for an adequate system which 
shall control communicable diseases in the 
schools of Atlanta, Fultgn and DeKalb Counties, 
Georgia. The campaign is to be extended to the 
homes of the children and to conditions sur- 
rounding the school and the home. The work 
has for its purpose the discovery of defects or 
illness which prevents good health or which 
makes for unfitness in school and later life. 

Health records of school children in the towns 
of Grafton and Upton, Mass., has been under- 
taken by the school authorities. Charts have 
been prepared to help in making out weekly 
reports. 

The city of Fond du Lac, Wis., thru the voters 
has abolished the old school board of twenty 
members. A new board of seven members will 
go into office in 1919. The vote which was 1,845 
to 661 in favor of the small board, provides for 
the election of members by the people instead of 
appointment by the mayor. 

Dr. E. A. Peterson, medical inspector in the 
Cleveland public schools, has estimated that 
approximately $25 worth of physical care is 
received by the children for the small amount of 
44 cents. This includes physical examination, 
advice concerning physical defects, health in- 
structions and dental care. This very efficient 
service is rendered with a staff of eighteen 
doctors, 34 nurses, six dentists and five dental 
assistants. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICIAL AWARD BANNER 








When you see this trade- 
mark you can always de- 


pend upon superior quality. 








HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 





CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


AMERICAN 


The Old Faithful Crayons 
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SAN DIEGO 
OFFICIAL AWARD BANNER 








Different numbers on the 
packages distinguish the 
different kinds of crayons. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. The board has passed a rule 
requiring that all teachers shall sign an oath of 
allegiance, in which they declare they will sup 
port and defend ‘the constitution, further the 
teaching of patriotism in the classroom and lend 
their influence to the creation of unqualified 
loyalty among their professional associates. 

Columbus, O. The board has adopted a reso- 
lution providing that unpatriotic or disloyal 
statements and actions of employes, shall, if sub 
stantiated, be dealt with sternly. The rule is 
aimed at teachers who have made disloyal state- 
ments in the classroom and who are suspected 
of trying to win to the German cause the chil- 
dren under them. 

School directors of Spokane County, Washing- 
ton, at a recent meeting, adopted resolutions 
favoring the consolidation of small schoo!s as a 
means of meeting the shortage of teachers. It 
was pointed out that 68,000 teachers have been 
drawn from the schools by the war and that only 
half that number will receive teaching certifi 
cates this year. 

A bill recently passed in the New York state 
legislature provides that teachers in public 
schools must be American citizens or must have 
signified their intention to become citizens. The 
point of view of the socialist members of the 
legislature is indicated in the fact that every 
socialist voted against the law. 

Bay City, Mich. The board has ordered that 
all teachers sign a pledge of allegiance before 
appointment. The pledge reads: 

“I hereby certify that I have never said or 





done anything which could be construed as an 
act of disloyalty to my country, the United States 
of America. 

“IT hereby pledge my support to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the constitution of 
the state of Michigan and I hereby agree to per- 
form faithfully my duties, both expressed and 
implied, to my country and to the public schools 
of the city of Ann Arbor, and to teach, to the best 
of my ability, loyalty to our country and to the 
principles for which it stands.” 

State Supt. C. G. Schulz of Minnesota has asked 
for reports from public, private and parochial 
schools as to the citizenship of teachers employed 
for next year. It is estimated that one thousand 
teachers are affected by the order of the safety 
commission prohibiting employment of aliens of 
German or Austrian nationality. 

Attorney General McGhee of Ohio has ruled 
that a teacher is entitled to pay for time lost 
thru illness. Likewise, teachers who are kept 
idle because of an epidemic are entitled to full 
pay. 

The Ohio State Council of Defense has an- 
nounced the establishment of a free employment 
service, which will be available for the teachers 
of the state and the boards of education. The 
service will in reality constitute a complete state 
teachers’ agency, and is intended to avert the 
closing of any schools due to the present short- 
age of teachers. The bureau will be in charge of 
an expert school man who will be employed by 
the state. The plan has the approval of the 
governor, and of the state and local school 
authorities. 

It is proposed to send each of the 2,500 school 
boards in the state blanks upon which applica- 
tions can be filed. It is similarly proposed to get 
in touch with the 33,000 teachers in the state and 
to such persons as are able to teach, so that a 
perfect medium of exchange between teachers 
and school officials will be formed. 

The service will be free and an-effort will be 
made to place every applicant in the best possible 
available position. Mr. C. H. Mayhugh, director 
of employment for the Ohio state Council of De- 
fense, will have general charge of the work and 
an expert school man will be immediately in 
charge 











Boston, Mass. Appointment and promotion of 
teachers should be based solely upon merit, is 
the opinion of Supt. Frank B. Dyer given in his 
annual report to the board. According to Mr. 
Dyer, the chief purpose of school organization is 
to make the work of the individual teachers as 
effective as possible. Their improvement is of 
vital importance and their power of initiative 
should be given opportunity. They should be 
kept informed as to the purposes and progress of 
the system and their advice should be sought on 
questions concerning the welfare of pupils and 
teachers, 

Commenting on teachers’ appointments, Mr. 
Dyer urged that positions be filled with an eye 
single to the best interests of children and that 
positions be not created for teachers however 
worthy. 

Mr. Dyer cautions against permitting courses 
to become static and argues for a recognition of 
the principles of democracy in all matters per- 
taining to the pupils and teaching staff. Whether 
it is the administration or the schoolroom the 
spirit should be such as to develop the voluntary 
obedience to law and consideration for others. 
It should provide for the development of self- 
direction and self-control and for the exerc'se of 
private judgment. The child should come into a 
clear understanding of the meaning of liberty 
under the law and in the corporate spirit of the 
whole system the teacher should participate as 
an intelligent member of a team. 

Johnstown, Pa. The school board has ruled 
that teachers, janitors and other employes shall 
sign an oath of allegiance to the United States 
before they may be appointed. Married women 
may not be elected to regular teaching positions. 

City Solicitor J. E. Davis of Scranton, Pa., has 
given an opinion in which he holds that the 
board has no power to pay sick benefits to teach- 
ers and that it lacks authority to create a fund 
for that purpose. The board recently adopted a 
resolution to pay a certain sum to teachers when 
absent on account of illness. 

Supt. Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
recommended that teachers of German who are 
qualified for teaching other subjects be retained 
at the same salaries and be given positions as 
grade teachers. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG “W.” 
guide on Playground Equipment. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters 








PLANNING A PLAYGROUND | 


The problems with which you are 
planning your new playgrounds have probably been 
worked out over and over again by us, and our Engineering 
Department is equipped to solve any problem which may 
present entirely new features of construction. 


Our service in planning new equipment incurs no 
It reflects our 43 years’ practical 
We know playground needs thoroughly. We 
have literally grown up with the playground movement. 


It is a recognized | 
It covers every form 
of apparatus that has been approved in actual service. 


FRED MEDART MFG. 


confronted in 


CO. 


Steel Lockers 











62,478 
MEDART 


STEEL LOCKERS 


now installed in the High 
Schools of the following cities: 


St. Louis Cedar Rapids 
Minneapolis Columbus 
Washington, D.C. St. Joseph 
Cleveland Peoria 

Los Angeles Akron 

Dallas Phoenix 
Kansas City Rock Island 
Portland Duluth 


They are all giving perfect sat- 
isfaction. 


Catalog ‘‘A-5”’ contains some 
very interesting information. 


Send for it. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Steel Lockers Gymnasium Apparatus 
Playground Apparatus 








Kansas City, Mo. The board has inserted in 
the teacher’s contract a clause binding teachers 
to support the constitution of the United States 
and to lend active support to the principles for 
which the country stands. . 

State Supervisor L. J. Hanifan of West Vir- 
ginia has recommended the erection of a number 
of teachers’ cottages by boards of education as a 
means of lowering the cost of living for teachers 
and making it possible for them to live and con 
tinue to teach under present condit:ons. To date, 
one such cottage has been erected at Sherrard in 
Marshall Courity, in connection with a consoli- 
dated high school district. 

In his communication to boards of education, 
Mr. Hanifan points out that the necessity of 
making some provision for living accommoda- 
tions for teachers has become particularly appar- 
ent in the industrial centers. The conditions 
brought about by the world war constitute the 
most potent factor in the problems now confront- 
ing the state in the matter of providing teachers’ 
homes. 

Mr. Hanifan urges that the way be opened 
for this improvement thru the enactment of a 
state law authorizing the expenditure of public 
funds for that purpose. Lack of such a law may 
make it necessary to interest some of the in- 
dustriai corporations in towns and villages in 
the matter of providing houses for the teachers, 
charging rent as in the case of employes. In 
some communities well-to-do citizens must be in- 
terested in providing teachers’ cottages, retaining 
title, and charging a small rent, without legal 
obligation, but with the understanding that when 
the board can legally do so, it will buy the prop- 
erty. 

The school board of Portland, Ore., has adopted 
the policy of interviewing personally all appli- 
cants for teaching positions. The old “matri- 
monial agency” method and presentation of 
photographs and evidence of scholastic attain- 
ment have been abandoned for the more effective 
plan of personal interviews. The board has in- 
timated that it will give preference in appoint- 
ments to teachers who live in the city on the 
basis that the right home life tends to lessen the 
nervous tension of teachers. It is the experience 
of the board that boarding teachers who must 


seek recreation and social advantages outside of 
school hours are subjected to a nervous strain 
which is wearing in its effect. 

Secretary H. H. Baish of the Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ retirement association has announced 
some new rulings on qualifications of teachers 
and other employes as members of the organiza 
tion which will entitle them to retirement on the 
pension system. Under the new rules, teachers 
who were employed since July 18, 1917, are “new 
entrants” and become members without making 
formal application. Those employed prior to 
July 18, 1917, are termed “present employes” and 
must make application for membership before 
July 1, 1919, to be eligible to retirement allow- 
ance. 

State Supt. Josephine Preston of Washington 
has announced that the state will be confronted 
with a shortage of one thousand teachers this 
fall. The loss of many well trained and success- 
ful teachers during the year, thru government 
service and thru attractive business positions, at 
greatly increased salaries has caused grave con 
cern in educational circles. A number of teachers 
who have taken up government work have had 
their salaries as stenographers or clerks doubled 
over that as teacher in a loeal district. 

It is shown that all counties face a shortage 
and one county in particular has not had a single 
application for a teacher’s position. In many 
cases school boards have increased the salaries 
of their instructors in order to hold them for the 
next year. 

East Liverpool, O. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule for teachers in recognition of 
war-time conditions and has raised the standard 
of requirements for appointment. The schedule 
provides a minimum of $60 and a max‘mum of 
$100 per month for teachers. 

In making appointments no person nor teacher 
will hereafter be eligible who has not completed 
a four years’ course in a high school, and in addi- 
tion at least one year’s work in a normal school. 
or two years’ successful teaching as cadet under 
the supervision of the superintendent. In the 
high school, no person will be eligible who has 
not had a college course, with the necessary de- 
gree, and in addition, earned a credit for normal 
training under the Ohio law. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has held in abey- 
ance the reappointment of 27 married women 
teachers. A more thoro study of the matter will 
be made before finally adjusting the trouble. 

Cleveland, O. Three thousand school teachers 
who have passed the Spaulding test for loyalty 
and satisfactory service, are to be reappointed 
for the next year. Nearly two hundred appoint- 
ments are held up for various reasons. 

The Ohio State Department of Education has 
outlined a state-wide program of intensive train- 
ing for teachers in trades and industries. The 
courses will be offered in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Municipal University of Toledo and the 
Cleveland School of Education. 

The school board of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
employed a number of teachers for war industrial 
training institute classes. For each student en- 
rolled in classes under the control of the board, 
the war institute will pay $5 for each term of 36 
lessons. At present 420 men subject to draft call 
are enrolled. 

The state school code commission of West Vir- 
ginia is one of the most important forward move- 
ments for the general advancement of the state 
as evidenced thru its work in collecting material 
and making drafts of the various provisions of 
the general school bill. The work of the com- 
mission is of a non-partisan nature and all per- 
sons are asked to present their suggestions for 
the code. 

That Ohio is facing a serious shortage in 
teachers is the opinion of Dean H. C. Minnich, 
Miami University who points out that 750 new 
high school and elementary teachers are neede4 
in southwestern Ohio next year. It is further 
shown that 4,500 new teachers, or 1,000 more 
than last year are required. 

County school superintendents of Illinois have 
been ordered to revoke the certificate of any 
teacher who is found to be disloyal. To date 
only one teacher has been convicted on evidence. 

Graduates of the normal school only are to be 
employed as substitutes in the schools of New 
Orleans, according to a recent rule of the board. 

Lincoln, Neb. The board has adopted the fol- 
lowing rules to govern the appointment of 
teachers: 

Concluded on Page 69) 
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THE SCHOOLS OF THE NATION 


are the 2nd Line of Defense 





























After all is said'land done and the roaring sound of the long 
range cannon is heard no more, we will still be confronted with a 
sreat work, greater perhaps than the work we are now doing to 
bring the war to a victorious close. 


The great work after the war will be the training of the boys 
and girls in the schools thruout this country. We will be successful in this work 
provided the surroundings of the children will be the best available on all sides. 


Here comes up the question of light and airy classrooms and the big problem of 


shutting out the strong, glaring rays of the sun, without shutting out the light. 


You can have light and airy classrooms in your schools and at the same time prevent 
the piercing rays of the sun from injuring the eyes of both the pupils and the teacher. 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


can be adjusted in such a way as to shut out the 
rays of the sun and yet allow a sufficient amount 
of light and fresh air to come into 

the classroom. 








Here’s your opportunity to inves- ies, 2 
tigate before you buy window shades. 
Let us know how many windows in 
your classrooms are on the sunny 
side of the school building. We will 
gladly make suggestions and quote 
you prices. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 
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Make Your Shade Selection 


EARLY! 


Investigate our 








Self - Balancing 
Adjustable Fixtures 








and 
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SHADE MATERIAL 


This material is a superior plied 
yarn fabric, just the thing for modern 
school buildings. 


Its superiority is recognized by 
those who insist on the best. 


It will appeal to you}if youfare{particular. 


THE ORIGINAL 


revos: an AEB Pan iti 


Established 1905 








CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 
with good ventilation 





























TWO = OUR SPECIAL 
SHADES AT | | 7 hh | | BRACKETS 
CENTER | ! | | No. 86 & No. 87 
OF WINDOW | | ARE 
PERMIT | | DESIGNED To 
PROPER a." in ASSIST 
REGULATION || | IN CORRECT 
OF LIGHT ut ae : RESULTS 
SPECIFY 
OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE 
with 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


(Send for special sample book) 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








? f 
This attractive white enamel cabinet | 


holds 200 Towels — serves just 
one at a time — occupies but 
little space. 











No knobs to turn —no levers to 
pull that any one else may have 
touched — just take hold of 
YOUR OWN individual paper 
towel — use it — discard it — no 
one else uses it. . 





It costs LESS to furnish each pupil an absolutely 
sanitary INDIVIDUAL paper towel than to 
provide unsanitary cloth towels used by all. 


YOUR school building should be equipped with the 
ONLIWON Paper Towe's—-served from the sanitary 


ONLIWON tower CABINET 


ONLIWON Towels do away with the common objections of 
paper towels. 

When you use ONLIWON Towels you may RUB your face and 
hands—use them just as you do cloth towels. 

They are very absorbent—chemically pure and under no circum 
stances will they injure the tenderest skin. 

ONLIWON Towels are of a generous size and do NOT dissolve 
to a handful of pulp when used. 

And above all—they are absolutely sanitary. They are served 
from the attractive dust-proof, germ-proof cabinet -—one at a 
time—uncontaminated—from factory to user. 


AT ANY RATE—FIND OUT 


Just write us stating approximate number of pupils and average 
number of days of school attendance and we will send you a very 
interesting Bulletin — ONLIWON and THE DOLLAR BILL. 
Address 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 1285 Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 























HERE’S A REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 








te EE sent | 





HIS is something entirely new and in a class of its own. Shuts 
off the dazzling rays of the sun and at the same time admits 
plenty of daylight. 
One Superintendent says, “Perennial Shades seem to be the most 
efficient and practical shades that I have ever seen.’’ 
We receive complimentary letters almost every day from satisfied users 
We shall be pleased to give you more information. Write 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


FARIBAULT : MINNESOTA 
Or, J. W. HULME CO. 


338 Minnesota St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Because they know it is the most efficient appa- 
ratus on the market for removing ashes from 
cellar to sidewalk or wagon bed. 


Because one man can perform the entire operation. 


Because the G ©& G Tele- 
scopic Hoist is noiseless in 
operation and insures 
safety for both operator 
and public. 


There are many other 
reasons too. 
ing bulletin describing 5 
different models in detail 
will be sent on request. 


Why Do These Prominent 
School Architects Repeatedly 
Specify G&G Telescopic Hoists? 


CLYDE S. ADAMS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMMERMAN & McCOLL, 
Detroit, Mich. 

SNOWDEN ASHFORD, 
Washington, D. C. 

BROWN & VAN BEREN, 
New Haven, Conn. 

WELLS D. BUITE RFIELD, 
Detroit, Mich. 

M. B. CLEVELAND, 
Waterloo, Iowa 

CLEVELAND & GODFREY, 


Boston, Mass. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Canton, Ohio. 


: Peoria, Ill. 
An interest- 


WILLIAM B. 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway - 


BERT C. DAVIS, 
Elmira, New York. 


PAUL A DAVIS, 3rd, 
Philadslphia, Pa. 


EDWIN M. GEE, 
EDMUND C. HERMAN, 


HILL & STOUT, 
New York City. 


R. V. L. HAXBY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HEWITT & EMERSON, 


F. A. HENNINGER, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

ITTNER, 

St. Louis, Mo, 

Cc. H. JOHNSTON, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





ng Brake 
Device and Silencer. 


JANNSEN & ABBOTT, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Cc. L. LOCKHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WM. H. LEE, 

Shamokin, Penna 

C. HOWARD LLOYD, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 

ELMER E. DUNLAP, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

FRANK L. PACKARD, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

REIMER & HERLIN, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

GUY LOWELL, 

Boston, Mass. 

MAGGINIS & WALSH, 
Boston, Mass. 

JOHN T. ROWLAND, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

JOHN T. SIMPSON, 
Newark, N. J. 

STARRETT & VAN VLECK, 
New York, City. 

Cc. B. J. SNYDER, 

New York City. 

SCHENCK & WILLIAMS, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

CARLTON STRONG, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRUNK & GORDON, 

St. Joseph, Mo 
McLAUGHLIN & HULSKEN, 
Lima, Ohio. 


New York 








(Concluded from Ptuge 66) 

1. The present practice of requiring normal 
school graduation or its equivalent be made a 
part of the rules governing the election of these 
teachers. 

2. Two years of successful experience in 
graded schools employing at least six teachers 
will be a requirement for election at the initial 
salary of $650. 

8. At the discretion of the superintendent, 
teachers entering the service may, for the pur- 
pose of determining their placement on the salary 
schedule, have their experience evaluated as fol- 
lows: 

For three years’ experience an initial salary of 
$700. 

For five years’ experience an initial salary of 
$750. 

For six years’ experience an initial salary of 
$800. 

4. Experience in schools employing l-ss than 
six teachers will be evaluated in terms of this 
schedule by the superintendent. 

5. Exceptions to these rules will be made by 
the board of education only on spec‘al recommen- 
dation by the superintendent. 

The New Jersey State Departm nt of Educa- 

tion has rescinded the rule against married wo- 
men teachers for the period of the war. 
A new system of retirement pensioning affect- 
ing seven thousand clerical employes of the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia has been adopted. The 
plan involves the payment by employes of one- 
half of the premium, one-quarter by the state 
and one-quarter by the school district. The plan 
does not apply to the teachers and employes in 
service prior to July, 1917, but only thoce enter- 
ing subsequent to that date. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Pension Committee has 
adopted seven fundamental principles to govern 
the retirement of teachers who may be incapacl- 
tated thru physical disability or old age. The 
committee, of which Mr. Ruetenik of Cleveland, 
is secretary-treasurer, prepared the list as a 
basis for a sound retirement system. They are 
as follows: 

1. The system to be State-wide, State man- 
aged, and based upon actuarial computation. 


2. The contributions by teachers and the pub- 


lic to be equal. 

3. The teachers’ contribution, with compound 
interest, to be credited to each teacher individu- 
ally. 

4. Present funds and obligations of local sys- 
tems to be taken over by the State system with- 
out any loss to members of present systems. 

5. Retirement allowance to consist of annuity 
derived from teachers’ contributions and an equal 
pension derived from the contributions of the 
public, but in no case shall the pension exceed 
$500 per annum. 

6. In case of death or retirement of teacher 
before receiving retirement allowance, all teach- 
ers’ payments to be returned with compound in- 
terest. 

7. Provision to be made for retirement for dis- 
ability. 

The seven articles have been printed and sent 
broadcast to county superintendents, city prin- 
cipals, teachers’ colleges and normal schools of 
Ohio, for free discussion and criticism. 

Suspensions of laws or ordinances prohibiting 
married women from teaching school has been 
recommended by Commissioner P. P: Claxton of 
the Bureau of Education, as the best means of 
replacing large numbers of teachers who have 
entered war work. Dr. Claxton suggests that 
summer schools offer special classes for former 
teachers. 


Cleveland, O. Realizing that the difficulty in 
conducting Americanization work is in obtaining 
suitable teachers, the school board has begun 
the training of its own teachers for this work. 
Daily classes‘ are held under the direction of 
Asst. Supt. A. W. Castle and every teacher is 
required to attend one of the classes once a week. 
The fine work of the teachers and excellence of 
the direct concept method have combined to in- 
crease the attendance of pupils and to make them 
attain proficiency in a shorter time. 

The State Education Department of Maine has 
issued a four-page circular entitled “The Teacher 
Shortage” in which attention is called to the 
need for increasing the supply of available teach- 
ers, and suggestions are made for the retention 
of employed teachers and the securing of new 


ones for filling vacancies. The Department asks 
especially that graduates of high schools and 
academies accept as a patriotic duty this call to 
the teaching service. An effort will be made to 
offer opportunity for three weeks of intensive 
study during the summer in methods, school 
management and a review of essential subjects at 
summer schools in Farmington, Fort Kent, Gor- 
ham, Machias, Castine, Presque Isle. Canton- 
ments for teachers will be available at the State 
Normal Buildings where students in attendance 
may obtain assistance in raising their efficiency. 

The Department has undertaken the work, 
with the assurance of co-operation from all the 
educational forces both public and private, in a 
campaign which is expected to meet the shortage. 
Teachers and students who are interested should 
address Mr. H. A. Allan, Agent for Rural Educa- 
tion, Augusta, Me. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The total number of students from Chicago 
high schools who registered at one of the three 
Illinois universities from 1914 to the present is 
1,462 according to the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The Chicago 
high school students excelled those of the sur- 
rounding districts in the small percentage of 
failures. The failures in the Chicago schoo's 
were only 3.7 per cent while those in the out- 
lying districts were 4.5 per cent. In the matter 
of courses above the average of the class the 
honor went to the students of the outlying dis- 
tricts with an average of 53.7 per cent as agains‘ 
52.4 per cent for the Chicago schools. The per 
cent of courses with records below the average of 
the class for the outside districts is 30.7 and for 
the Chicago group 38.3. 

Vincennes, Ind. A graded summer school is 
being maintained at Vincennes University in con- 
nection with a teachers’ training course. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Courses in French and 
Spanish have been substituted in the summer 
school for the subject of German. 

Salt Lake, Utah. Three summer schools have 
been opened for the benefit of pupils who are 
retained, backward or conditioned in one or 
more subjects. 
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Nazereth 
Hall 


Academy, 
Rochester , 
NY. 


Made in white and 24 colors. 
whenever necessary. 
permanent. 


Finish. 








Write for booklets. 


1306 Washington Ave. 






LIQUID VELVET 


because: Liquid Velvet is a flat enamel for walls and ceilings 
that reflects all the light with none of the glarc. 


because: Liquid Velvet is made with an oil base and walls 
and ceilings covered with this finish may be washed 


because: Liquid Velvet has a large spread and will not 
crack, chip or peel. It is economical as well as 


Other O’Brien products particularly adapted for use in schools 
are Master Varnish, Flexico White Enamel and Pyramid Floor 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH CO. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years. 


TRAIN FOR THE FUTURE 





With 


Liquid 
Velvet | 











Printers’ ink has done as much to prepare us to win 
a victory in the World’s War as any other single factor. 
It has made possible a large army, the success of two Lib- 
erty Bond issues, and has welded into a compact whole 
Finished the various races that form our population. 


The greatest value of printing will be apparent in 
the reconstruction days following the war. Upon printing 
and its hand-maidens, advertising and journalism, will 
largely devolve a re-development of the enterprises that 
have been destroyed during the struggle. 


Printing as a School Subject 





Printing is the logical subject to be taught in the public schools, 
It’s future is assured. Wages are practically stabilized; the demand 
for workers is great; the opportunities for advancement are unlimited, 


Now is the time to Install an Outfit 
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The Superintendent of Schools of your city has 
probably recommended school printing outfits. If so, 
it shows he is progressive and possessed of a vision that 

. is looking into the future. For the sake of the children 
in your charge carry out his recommendation. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Co. 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Branch Houses in nearly all large cities 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN MUSKOGEE. 
The board of education of Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, has fixed the salary of Edwin S. Monroe, 
superintendent of schools, at $4,500 for the year. 
Salary of high school principal was fixed at 
$2,400, and assistant principal in charge of 
Junior High School at $1,500. The following is 
the schedule of salaries for the ensuing year: 
I. Supervisors. Maximum salary, $150.00 per 
calendar month, 10 months. 
II. Principals of Ward Schools: 

(1) More than eight rooms: Maximum, 
$165.00 per calendar month for 10 
months. 

(2) Four to eight rooms: Maximum, $150.00 
per calendar month for 10 months. 

(3) Fewer than four rooms: Maximum 
$120.00 per school month. 

III. Heads of Departments, High School: 

(1) Normal Training, Commercial, Agricul- 
tural and Manual Training departments: 
Maximum, $180.00 per calendar month 
for 10 months. 

(2) Other Departments in High School: 
Maximum, $165.00 per calendar month 
for 10 months. 

IV. Instructors in High School: 

(1) Calendar month employees: Maximum, 
$140.00 per month for 10 months. 

(2) School month employees: (College or 
university graduates): Maximum $130.00 
per month. 

(3) Junior High School: 

(a) University, college or four-year nor- 
mal school graduates: Maximum, 
$125.00 per school month. 


(b) Normal School graduates (Two-year 
course): Maximum, $115.00 per 
school month. 

(c) Not normal school graduates: Maxi- 
mum, $110.00 per school month. 

V. Teachers in grades: 

(1) College or four-year normal school grad- 
uates: Maximum, $120.00 per school 
month. 

(2) Normal school graduates (Two-year 
course): Maximum, $115.00 per school 
month. 

(3) Not normal school graduates: Maxi- 
mum, $110.00 per school month. 

Increases on re-election are gradual, five and 
ten dollars per month, until maximum is reached, 
determined by “Success” rating of the superin- 
tendent. 

Minimum Salaries. 

Principals, supervisors and departmental heads 
are started in at salaries agreed upon, but in no 
case will the maximum be paid for the first 
year’s service. Teachers are compensated for 
attending authorized teachers’ meetings, each 
day’s attendance at stich meetings being certified 
on the pay roll as a day of actual service. 


TEACHERS SALARIES. 

The school board of Bisbee, Ariz., has adopted 
a salary schedule for grade and high school 
teachers. Grade teachers are divided into three 
classes and high school teachers into two classes. 


The salaries are as follows: 


Grade Schools. 

Group One—First Year, minimum $85 and 
maximum $1,020; second year, minimum $90 and 
maximum $1,080; third year, minimum $102 and 
maximum $1,224; fourth year, minimum, $114 
and maximum $1,368; fifth year, minimum $126 
and maximum $1,512: sixth year, minimum $138 
and maximum $1,656; seventh year, minimum 
$150 and maximum $1,800. 

Second Group—First year, minimum $85 and 
maximum $1,020; second year, minimum $90 and 
maximum $1,080; third year, minimum $99 an 
maximum $1,188; fourth year, minimum $108 and 
maximum $1,296; fifth year, minimum $117 and 
maximum $1,404; sixth year, minimum $126 and 


maximum $1,512; seventh year, minimum $135 
and maximum $1,620. 

Third Group—First year, minimum $85 and 
maximum $1,020; second year, minimum $90 and 
maximum $1,080; third year, minimum $96 and 
maximum $1,152; fourth year, minimum $102 and 
maximum $1,224; fifth year, m:nimum $108 and 
maximum $1,296; sixth year, minimum $114 and 
maximum $1,368: seventh year, minimum $120 
and maximum $1,440. The maximum for be- 
ginners is $120. 


High Schools—University Graduates. 

Group One—First year, minimum $100 and 
maximum $1,200; second year, minimum $115 
and maximum $1,380; third year, minimum $130 
and maximum $1,560; fourth year, minimum 
$145 and maximum $1,740; fifth year, minimum 
$160 and maximum $1,920; sixth year, minimum 
$175 and maximum $2,100. 

Group Two—First year, minimum $100 and 
maximum $1,200; second year, minimum $110 
and maximum $1,320; third year, minimum $120 
and maximum $1,440; fourth year, minimum $130 
and maximum $1,560; fifth year, minimum $140 
and maximum $1,680; sixth year, minimum $150 
and maximum $1,800. 


High Schools—Normal Graduates. 

Group One—First year, minimum $85 and 
maximum $1,020; second year, minimum $90 and 
maximum $1,080; third year, minimum $102 and 
maximum $1,224: fourth year, minimum $114 and 
maximum $1,368; fifth year, minimum $126 and 
maximum $1,512; sixth year, minimum $138 and 
maximum $1,656; seventh year, minimum $150 
and maximum $1,800. 

Group Two—First year, minimum $85 and 
maximum $1,020; second year, minimum $90 and 
maximum $1,080; third year, minimum $99 and 
maximum $1,188; fourth year, minimum $108 and 
maximum $1,296; fifth year, minimum $117 and 
maximum $1,404; sixth year, minimum $126 and 
maximum $1,512; seventh year, minimum $135 
and maximum $1,620. 

Auburn, N. Y. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule which provides for the following special 
features. One year’s successful experience before 
appointment as a grade teacher; permanent ted 
ure after probationary period;. double salary {i 
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COMPLETE DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 





INCLUDING: 


Domestic Science 
Tables 

Ovens 

Supply Cabinets 

Demonstration 


Tables 
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Kitchen Equipment 

Chinaware 

Aprons and Caps 
Etc. 
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INCLUDING: 
Towels 

Gas Plates 
Refrigerators 
Glassware 

Soaps and Cleaners 
Stoves 


Cutlery 
Etc. 














You will find we 
and save you time and money. 


208-220 West 
Randolph St. 











crease for advanced professional study; increase 
above the maximum for meritorious service or 
for advanced professional study, and fvll pay for 
first two weeks of absence because of illness and 
half pay for the second two weeks. 

The salaries and the years of service are as 


follows: 

Years of 
Grades 1 2 3 
High School (men).... .$1200 $1300 $1400 
High School (women)....... 800 850 900 
SEE 5s caladn sha 650 700 750 
Grades 1-7 and kdg. . 600 650 700 


General Guiehenhe Set Ta 550 600 


Women teachers have received an increase of 
$150 for the next year and men teachers an in- 
crease of $200. 

All teachers of the Miami, Arizona, schools 
have been re-elected. Maximum increases in 
salary have been granted to high and grade school 
teachers at $1600 and $1300, respectively. 

Spartanburg, S. C. Teachers have been given 
salary increases ranging from ten to twenty per 
cent. 

Spokane, Wash. Sixty-six teachers have 
given increases of $100 in salary. 

A total increase of $115,550 in teachers’ salaries 
in elementary schools has been recommended by 
Dr. Randall J. Condon to the board. An annual 
increase of $100 is provided, with a minimum 
Salary of $800 and # maximum of $1,500 for 
regular teachers and $1,300 for special instruc 
tors. Assistant principals are to be ra‘sed from 
$1,600 to $1,800. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The city council has granted 
grade teachers the maximum of their raise in 
one lump sum instead of spreading it over a 
period of three years, with the result that some 
of the special teachers feel they are discriminated 
against for the first year. It has been suggested 
that the council provide an emergency fund to 
give greater increases to teachers in whose cases 
inequalities have developed. 

The county board of Anne Arundel, Md., has 
Increased the salaries of teachers but has ordered 
that the assistant teachers be dropped in all 
Schools where the average attendance per month 


been 


Buy All your Domestic Science Equipment from us. 
xan furnish everything you require 


Just send us a sketch and dimensions of the room you 
intend devoting to Domestic Science work and we will 
furnish you the equipment best suited to your purpose 
and show you the most efficient way of installing it. 





quirements, we 


on a school 





is less than 36 pupils and the 
to reach 25 per cent of the 

Salem, O. The board has granted an additional 
increase of ten per cent to teachers over and 
above the flat increase of $30 for grade teachers 
and $50 for high school instructors. 


enrollment fails 
average required. 


State Supt. U. W. Lamkin, in pointing to the 

Service. 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
$1500 $1600 $1700 $1800 

950 1000 1050 1100 $1150 yee $1250 $1300 
800 850 900 950 1000 105% 

750 800 850 900 950 1000 

650 700 750 

danger of a teacher shortage in the schools of 
Missouri, supports the demands of beards of 


education for a 25 per cent increase 
ful teachers. Mr. Lamkin points out that unless 
increases are given, the schools will be face to 
face with immature, incomp2tent, inexperienced 
and untrained teachers. In Kansas City alone, 
it is shown that of the 38 women who have com- 
pleted the teacher-training course, more than 
one-half have announced their intention of enter- 
ing other lines of work unless the salary is 
raised. In some cities boards are planning to 
raise the superintendent’s salary 35 per cent and 
the teacher’s five per cent. This is not consist- 
ent. 

Immediate increases in salaries for teachers in 
the New York City schools are not likely because 
the board has not sufficient funds to grant th2 
increases. The board is considering a tentative 
revision upward of the salaries of teachers in 
the lower classes of the elementary schools. It 
is believed that the contemplated increases will 
not be granted without an appeal to the legisla- 
ture to increase the mill allowance for educa‘ion 
from 4.9 mills to 6 mills. 


Newton, Kans. The woard has increased the 


for success- 


salaries of teachers from ten to thirty per cent. 


The school board of Fort Dodge, Ia., has given 
an increase of $12.50 to grade teachers and an 
increase of 12% per cent to high school teachers 
and supervisors. The increases were granted 
following close upon an investigation of teachers’ 
living expenses since the war. It was found 


If you are conducting classes in Domestic Science you 
may need partial equipment. No matter what your re- 
-an furnish them and ss 
We are the largest house specializing in LUNCH 
ROOM equipment and supplies. 
lunch room? 
information. Our representative will call upon request. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


uve you money. 
Are you planning 


If interested write for 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 











that the teachers spent an average of $26.42 per 
month for board and $12.50 for room. In war 
contributions it was found that teachers had 
purchased Liberty Bonds to the amount of 
$147.42 and war savings to the amount of $16.24, 
in addition to other donations amounting to 
$188.10. Teachers and pupils have made an aver- 
age weekly contribution of $525 in thrift and 
war savings stamps. 

Methuen, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule for teachers. The minimum is 
fixed at $550, with annual increases of $50 for 
three successive years and further advances of 
$100 per year for the next two years. The new 
schedule provides for a maximum of $900 after 
five years’ service. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The board has adopted a re- 
vised salary schedule. Increases of $100 have 
been granted to all teachers who have reached 
the present maximum. A double step increase, 
effective in September, is provided for teachers 
who have not yet reached the maximum. Princi- 
pals are given increases of $100. 


Everett, Wash. The Evérett Board of Educa- 
tion adopted on March 18 a schedule for the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries which will be effec- 
tive for the months of April, May and June of 
this year and for the year 1919. An increase of 
$10 per month has been granted to all teachers 

An additional sum of $4,860 will be expended 
for salaries for the remainder of this year and a 
total of $19,150 for 1919. 

Washington, Pa. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule for teachers. Under the schedule, 
the minimum salary of grade teachers is fixed at 
$65 and the maximum at $85 per month. Teach- 
ers of a first primary or eighth grade will receive 
$5 additional, making the maximum $90. 

The term of actual service has been made the 
basis for salary classification but teachers who 
have come into the service from other districts 
will receive full credit for their terms of service. 
For the first year of service, teachers will receive 
$65; second to fourth years, $70; fifth to ninth 
yeass, $75; tenth to fourteenth years, $80; fifteen 
years or over, $85. Substitutes will receive $3 
per day. 


Reading, Pa. The board has adopted a salary 
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“Quality” 


Pattern Shop Equipment 
Woodworking Machinery 


Engine Lathes Turret Lathes 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 








Forge Shop Equipments 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
U. S. A. 
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schedule effective for the year 1918-19. The 


salaries are as follows: 


Supervisors. 

General—Maximum $2,200. 

Direetor, museum and art gallery, and super- 
visor of visual education, maximum $2,700. 

Grades—Minimum, $800 and max'mum, $1,250. 

Director, practical arts—Maximum, $1,600; 
domestic science, $1,250. 

Drawing—Minimum, $1,000, and maximum, 
$1,300. 

Physical training—maximum, $1,850; assist- 
ants—minimum, $750, and maximum, $1,100. 

Music—Minimum, $750 and maximum, $1,200; 
assistants—minimum, $750 and maximum, $1,000. 

Writing—Minimum, $750 and maximum, $1,200. 

Child Welfare—Maximum, $1,400. 


Elementary Schools. 

Teachers with professional and normal certifi- 
cates—Minimum, $550. 

Teachers with permanent certificates, kinder- 
gartens and grades one to six—Minimum, $600, 
and maximum, $800. 

Grades’ seven to eight—Minimum, $700, an1 
maximum, $850 

High Schools. 

Teachers—Boys—Minimum, $1,000, and maxi- 
mum, $1,600; girls—minimum, $750, and max'- 
mum, $1,350 

Heads of Departments—Boys—Minimum, $1,- 
200, and maximum, $1,700; girls—minimum, 
$1,000, and maximum, $1,450. 

Vice Principal—Boys—Maximum, $2,200; girls 
—maximum, $1,500. 

Principal—Boys—Maximum, $2,450; girls 
maximum, $2,200. 

Oil City, Pa. The board has adopted a revised 
salary scale for teachers. 

First year teachers, no experience, or one 
year’s experience elsewhere, $65; second year 
teachers, one year’s service in city or two years 
elsewhere, $67.50; third year teachers, two years’ 
service in city or four years elsewhere, $70; four 
year teachers, three years in city or six years 
elsewhere, $75; five year teachers, four years in 
city or eight years elsewhere, $80; principal 
teachers, with five years’ experience, two to five 


rooms, $85; six to eight rooms, $87.50; nine to 
eleven rooms, $90. 

High School—ninth grade teachers, first year, 
$80; second year, $82.50; third year, $85; fourth 
year, $87.50; fifth year, $90. 

Salem, Ore. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule for teachers. The schedule provides 
that no teacher shall receive an increase of more 
than $10 per month over the salary of the present 
year. 

Teachers in elementary schools, grades one to 
six, first year, $80; second year, $85; third year, 
$90. Junior high school grades seven to nine, 
first year, $90; second year, $95; third year, $100. 
Senior high school, first year, $100; second year, 
$105; third year, $110. 

Principals of elementary schools, first year, 
$100; second year, $105: third year, $110. Prin- 
cipals of Junior High Schools, with enrollment 
of more than 250, first year, $115; second year, 
$120; third year, $125; less than 2650, first year, 
$110; second year, $115; third year, $120. Super- 
visors of special subjects in grades and junior 
high school, first year, $100; second year, $105; 
third year, $110. 

Tampa, Fla. The board has adopted a new 
salary scale providing for a substantial increase 
for each teacher every two years up to the maxi- 
mum provided in each department. 

The salaries are as follows: Group A—First 
and second years, $50 per month; third and 
fourth years, $60; fifth and sixth, $70; seventh 
and eighth, $80; ninth and tenth, $90; eleventh 
(maximum), $100. 

Group B—First year, $55; second and third 
years, $60; fourth and fifth, $70; sixth and 
seventh, $80; eighth and ninth, $90; tenth (maxi- 
mum), $100. 

Group C—First and second, $60; third and 
fourth, $70. 

Senior high school—First and second years, 
$75; third and fourth, $85; fifth and sixth, $95; 
seventh and eighth, $105; ninth, $115; tenth 
(maximum), $125. 

Junior high school—First and second years, 
$65: third and fourth, $75; fifth and sixth, $85; 
seventh, $95; eighth, $100, and ninth, $110. 

The war work done by the public schools of 
Anderson, Ind., up to the end of May, 1918, has 
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The School Rashad 
with the 5Year Guarantee 


If you look for durability and neat appearance at a reasonable 
price, you will find these qualities in Vul-Cot Waste Baskets. 


These dependable baskets have been chosen by the public 
school boards of such cities as Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and St.Paul because Vul-Cotis strong and durable, 
light and sanitary, good looking and serviceable and guaranteed. 


Vul-Cot Baskets will not sag or dent, nor will they split, crack or 
They are fire-resisting. The sides and bottoms being 
solid, nothing can get through to muss up the floor. 


In every respect you will find Vul-Cot School Baskets an unusually 


If your stationer or school supply house is not yet carrying them, 
write to us for bulletin. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


520 Equitable Bldg., 


Wilmington, Delaware 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd. 


268 King St., W., Toronto, Ont. 





been of enormous value, according to Supt. W. A, 
Denny who recently issued a report on the dif- 
ferent activities. 

Mr. Denny shows that 118 war savings societies 
have been organized with 2,658 members en- 
rolled and the sales to date have amounted to 
$8,829. For the soldiers’ library fund $1,408.45 
has been collected and for the Belgium relief the 
contributions have amounted to $232.24. A sum 
of $822 has been raised for the Y. M. C. A. and 
$124.60 for the French war orphans. Liberty 
Bond sales outside of the schools amounted to 
$2,800 and bonds purchased by teachers and 
pupils reached a total of $66,255. Donations to 
the Red Cross amounted to $1,699.31. Three 
orphans are being supported by the senior and 
junior students of the high school; 820 students 
are members of the Red Cross Society and 598 
are members of the Junior Red Cross branch, 

The actual relief work turned out by the stu 
dents has been quite remarkable. The knitting 
has amounted to 311 sweaters, 163 pair of socks 
138 helmets, 376 pair of wristlets, also wash 
cloths, hospital robes, trench caps and s'eeping 
caps. The sewing included 467 bed shirts, five 
bath robes, 114 pajamas, 25 operating leggings, 
pillows, bandages, property bags, blankets, gun 
cleaners and towels. The boys made 47 packint 
boxes and the food conservation workers secured 
1,806 signatures to food pledge cards. 

The schools of Blackfoot, Ida., under the direc 
tion of Supt. W. D. Vincént, have made steady 
progress. The attendance has grown from 672 
to 1,348 and the teaching corps has been im 
creased from 13 to 41 teachers. In the high 
school there has been an increase in attendance 
of 248 pupils. A new Manual Arts Building is 
planned for the summer in addition to several 
innovations in the Junior High School. 

Leominster, Mass. A school nurse has been 
employed. 

The Connecticut State Board of Education has 
opened evening schools for illiterates in towns 
of the state below 10,000 in population. The 
present law takes care of towns and cities abové 
10,000 and makes it obligatory for the local 
authorities to look after the education of sud 
persons. 
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Spencer clean it, then you know it is safe 





Akron Sets an Example 


KRON, O., is the first large city to attain 
the distinction of having all its public 
schools equipped with vacuum cleaners—recog- 
nizing that the most sanitary equipment is the 
best form of economy. 


This fine example of true care for scholars’ 
health and taxpayers’ money affords another 
striking testimony to the superiority of the 
Spencer Vacuum Turbine Cleaner. 


After trying practically every make, the Akron 
Board of Education decided that the Spencer 
Turbine is the most satisfactory. We have 
completed their entire equipment with the 


Spencer 
Vacuum Turbine 
Cleaner 


The Spencer wins every time the 
various systems are put to the test 
of actual experience. Ask us to tell 
you the many reasons why this 
must be so, and why hundreds of 
our school installations are repeat 
orders from School Boards that 
have learned through satisfactory 
service what the Spencer advan- 
tages are. Write: 


The 
Spencer Turbine 


Cleaner Co. 


620 Capitol Avenue, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











GUARD THE FUTURE PROTEC- 
TORS OF OUR COUNTRY BY 
INSTALLING NOW 


THE NEW VITROLITE 
SANITARY TOILET PARTITION 


New Vitrolite Toilets, Jefferson Grade School, Red Wing, Minnesota 


No one charged with the responsibility 
of building or remodeling schools, who 
takes pride in his accomplishments or 
considers the health and well-being of 
the children, should be without know- 
ledge of the new VITROLITE Sanitary 
Toilet Partition, widely endorsed and 
specified for its wholesomeness, sani- 
tation, permanence and the ease with 
which it can be thoroly sterilized. 


VITROLITE has the soft white color of 
Dresden China, but is made from the 
substance of rock and cannot be modi- 
fied by the disintegrating effects of the 
naturalelements. It is impossible to de- 
stroy its smooth hard surface by organic 
acids and bacteria cannot penetrate it. 
VITROLITHE is fire-resisting, harder 
than marble and will wear for ages. 


The partition is constructed so that it 
is proof against damage from the most 
severe shocks and vibration, as well as 
from floor settling. 


We would like to place in the hands of 
every school trustee, secretary and su- 
perintendent, a copy of “VITROLITE.” 


May we mail you one? 


THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


CHICAGO 
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THINKING 


There is nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so —- Shakespeare 





HAKESPEARE shows us the necessity for right thinking. The 
rained forceful thinker in education, in religion, in statesmanship 
leads the crowd; the untrained or indifferent thinker trails. 


The great aim of education is to start the child right in his thought pro- 
cesses, to get him to think right at the earliest possible stage of his mental 
development; to encourage consecutive, sustained thinking in its elemen- 
tary forms and to carry this process through his whole school life as a 
proper foundation for his subsequent career. 


To make him think clearly and express himself intelligently at the outset 
is the vital function of the teacher in the elementary grades. As an aid 
in this important work the pupil should be equipped with a textbook that 
forces him to think and the teacher in turn,should have the fullest support 
in teaching such a book as the authors themselves would teach it. 


The Aldine Language Series 


In the Aldine Language Books will be found a series of textbooks on ele- 
mentary English providing adequate equipment for teacher and pupil in 
independent books. In referring to the plan of the Third Book, published 
August, 1917, which completes the series, the authors state in their 
preface, ‘‘ Definitions, exercises, and rules are not lacking, but these are 
made to serve the efforts of the pupil to think and to give effective ex- 
pression to his thinking, since thinking and expressing thought are life 
itself.” 





Think it over and address the Publishers, 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
at 73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 623 South Wabash Avenue., Chicago, Illinois, 


for Specimen Copies of these Unusual Schoolbooks 


To Be Published Soon 





Alexander’s New 
Spelling Book 


Educators will be interested to know of the immediate pub- 
lication of a thoroughly revised edition of the spelling book 
which has often been said to be “the only book that makes 
the spelling lesson interesting.”’ 

In the new edition the author has shortened the longer dictation 
exercises and underlined the words in them to be taught; confined the 
list to 4,000 words; accented column words; given more work on spelling 
rules and pronouncing lists; introduced reviews at frequent regular inter- 
vals; and provided work with the dictionary which is new to spelling 
books. 


To be published as follows,—syllabicated: 
Grades 3-4 Grades 7, 8 and Advanced 
Grades 5-6 Grades 3-8 





Recently Published 


Horace Mann Seventh and Eighth Readers 


Each, 80 cents 





Specially characterized by long whole selections. 
America First is the watchword of the Horace Mann Readers. 


Distinetively American subjects comprise a large part of the series, 
in fact the entire series makes for the building of American citizenship, 





GREEN & CO: 


2457 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 


LONGMANS, 


449 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 











Pitman’s Modern Language Series 


Hugo’s iueen Simplified. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning Russian. 
Cloth, $1.45. 

Hugo’s Russian Reading Made Easy. 130 pp., cloth, $1.10. 

Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.19. By C. A. 
Toledano. 

Hugo’s oe Spanish. An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 
Cloth, $1.45. 

Hugo’s Simplified French. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning French. 
Cloth, $1.45. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian and Portuguese. 718 pp., cloth, $3.00. Containing the 
most common and ordinary terms and phrases 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, $1.10. 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
By G R. MacDonald. Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald. A complete work of reference for students and teachers. 

Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. Being an Adaptation of Jsaac Pitman’'s 
Shorthand to Spanish. $1.30. 


For Further Particulars write 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 Woes 48th Street 


Publishers of *‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand," $1.50; ‘Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,” 85c; “ Style Book of Business English,” $1.00; 
adopted by the New York Board of Education. 








National Songs of the Allies 


(Beacon Series No. 521) 

Price, 5 cents net 
Includes ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ ‘‘America,’’ ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise,”’ ‘Rule Britannia,’’? and the “ Italian National 
Hymn,” in the arrangements that were so successfully ren- 
dered at the recent 

Music Supervisors’ National Conference, 

Evansville, Indiana 
For this and other collections of the best and most popular 
community, patriotic and devotional selections, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
































Makers of Our History. 

By John T. Faris. Cloth, 387 pages. Price, 
$0.80. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Short stories of 28 men may be read in “Makers 
of Our History.” The boyhood, with its limita- 
tions and aspirations of pioneers, statesmen, gen- 
erals, inventors, two poets and that  poet- 
naturalist, John Muir, and one great journal'st, 
are here outlined. Thomas A. Edison has said 
“Genius is two per cent inspiration and 98 per 
cent perspiration,” and young readers may un- 
eonsciously learn that the position and power of 


these men in their later years was gained thru 
effort, sometimes thru hardship. 

These stories are good reading. They will stir 
the imagination of the young and cultivate 
higher standards of citizenship and patriotism. 


The New Civics. 

By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. Cloth, 420 pages; 
illustrated. Price, $1.20. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

It has more than once been said that the truths 
of one century need to be rewritten for the fol- 
lowing century. The truths have not altered, 
but the point of view has altered. The scope of 
“New Civics” illustrates this assertion. In his 
preface the author has aptly said that once we 
examined constitutions; next we studied the 
organization of our governments; later, we em- 
phasized the activities of our governments; now 
we stress citizenship. 

The chapters read like able articles in an able 
review. Well, the book is able, in thought and 
in form and does not need the backing of the 


ablest review in the land. It would be out 0 
the question even to attempt a summary of ils 
contents. Some of the present-day sections are 
on the rights, obligations, educatfon of the citi 
zen, in the home and in the school; the house 
hold as an economic unit; problems of cily 
government; women and child labor; promotion 
and control of industry; control of railroads, 
conservation of our national resources; national 
defense. Every essential of the time-honored 
civil government of the past is here, but there i 
a deal besides. 

General references, studies, questions at the 
end of each chapter, eighteen maps and charts 
64 illustrations do their bit in making this boo 
on civics merit the adjective “new”. 


Food Problems. 

By A. N. Farmer and Janet Rankin Huntin 
ton. Cloth, 90 pages. Price, 20 cents, net. Gin 
and Company, Boston. 

Because the people of more than one country! 
Europe are facing starvation, because “many! 
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Now Ready 


“Heigho,”’ says; Rowley 


(Profusely illustrated.) 
By 


Washington, D. C. 


2-6 WEST 45th STREET 





The Fox Readers 


In six volumes with Teacher’s Manual 


Phonetic Primer From Mother Goose 
First Reader ---Second Reader 


Each volume 50 cents net. 


FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B., Ph. B. 


Specialist in Educational Systems, U. S. Bureau of Education, 








Complete Catalogs on request. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Recent Publications That Should 
Be Added to Your School Libraries 
THE FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS, by Dr. Frank E. 

Lutz of the American Museum of Natural History . $2.50 
THE SCHOOL NURSE, by Lina Rogers Struthers, 

R. N., First Municipal School Nurse 1.75 
WEST POINT, by Major Robert C. Richardson 2.00 
THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND, by Prof. D. D. 

Wallace eee yas s re Ce 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME, Vol. I, by G. Ferrero 

and C. Barbagallo............ — J&. €:%, . Tee 
THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN CONSTITU- 

TIONAL LAW, by Prof. F. N. Thorpe... 1.75 
THE WORLD’S WONDER STORIES, by Adam G: 

ee See ee ae ©. a 1.75 
AIRCRAFT AND SUBMARINES, by W. J. Abbott .3.50 
MODERN CIVIC ART, by C. M. Robinson, 4th edition. .3.50 
CLIMATE, by Prof. R. De C. Ward, 2nd edition ........2.00 
AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, by C. J. Murphy........ .75 


NEW YORK CITY 








mickle makes a muckle,’”’ because even boys ana 
girls in our own land can do war work in these 
serious days, this book has been written. 

Rare pedagogic skill has been shown in the 
conditions of these problems, mainly based upon 
the use of sugar, milk, meat, wheat. Credit is 
probably due the woman editor for the minute 
domestic details found in many of these prob- 
lems. Enclosed in heavy lines, capital epigrams, 
“Use local produce,” “Boil, broil, bake more; fry 
less,” “Don’t be finicky,” are found on nearly 
every page. 

The appendix is packed with valuable facts and 
references. Pupils in sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades will be instructed in thrift, trained into 
a large way of looking at small matters, inspired 
to greater patriotism by the use of this book 
which is, “essentially, an emergency war meas- 
ure.” 


Manual De Correspondencia. 

By Ventura Fuentes and Alfredo Elias. Cloth, 
230 pages. Price, $1. The Macmillan Company, 
New. York. 

Many technical terms occur in business letters 
while courteous phrasing is becoming more and 
more essential. The last feature is most true of 
Spanish letters, since Spaniards are mindful of 
due form and ceremony. 

For practice in writing good Spanish, these 
authors present fifty-six Spanish letters and 
forty-one exercises based upon them, “dealing 
with a wide range of subjects, and full of the 
formulae, phrases, and abbreviations most com- 
monly used in Spanish letter-writing.” The full 
notes call attention to idioms, niceties of expres- 
sion and explain difficult grammatical construc- 
tions, while the exercises give practice on the 
preceding work in Spanish. All matters r. lating 
to the verb, both regular and irregular, a vocabu- 
lary with abbreviations and explanations com- 
Pletes the material found in this well-propor- 
tioned book. 


Efficiency Arithmetic—Primary—Intermediate— 
Advanced. 

By Charles E. Chadsey and James H. Smith 
Cloth, 280 pages; 282 pages and 314 pages re- 
spectively. Price, 40 cents; 40 cents and 45 cents 
Tespectively. Atkinson, Mentzer and Company. 
Chicago. 


Thruout this series the number and variety of 
exercises to insure accuracy and speed is notice- 
able and noteworthy. Sufficient drill of this sort 
trains the mind to act automatically in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing. This drill 
does in arithmetic what the practice of scales 
does in music. In both there must be constant 
repetition to secure good work. The problems 
are certainly practical. Different ways of work- 
ing, proportion of savings, judicious spending 
enter into many. Costs of production in differ- 
ent enterprises with results obtained are often 
used. Relatively small, every-day forms of busi- 
ness have the preference. 

As many pupils leave school at the end of th> 
sixth grade to go to work the intermediate must 
be the last arithmetic studied. Therefore an 
effort has been made to offer practical problems, 
“based upon accurate data secured from business 
firms, government bulletins and officials, and 
other standard sources of information.” 

Since this series is new there is naturally ma- 
terial on topics of recent importance; as, food 
values, Federal Reserve Banks. It is to be re- 
gretted there is not more concrete work under 
the metric system. It is to be hoped, too, that 
the word efficiency will not be worn so thread- 
bare within the next few years that this word 
will be dropped from the title in later editions of 
this series. 

War Fact Tests for Graduation and Promotion. 

By William H. Allen. Paper, 80 pages; illus- 
trated. Price, 24 cents. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Minimum has become a familiar word. In this 
handbook the war facts in heavy black face type 
form the minimum requirements for users of 
these tests. 

Sections on “Reasons why we are at war and 
our peace aims” are followed by those on home- 
town and home-state war facts. Members of 
boards, chairmen of councils can supply the facts 
here demanded. Remaining sections deal with 
“World-war facts” and “After-the-war needs.” A 
maximum of information in a minimum of space. 
The Backyard Garden. 

By Edward I, Farrington. 
tol, 191 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Chicago. 


12mo, flexible Kera- 
Laird and Lee, Inc., 


The sub-title, “A handbook for the amateur, 
the community and the school,” is both telling 
and truthful. Men and women, boys and girls 
are told what seeds to sow, when and how far 
apart they should be sown, how the backyard 
garden should be cultivated. These minute direc- 
tions should prevent many a discouraging mis- 
take. A well-used rake, hoe, and spade—only 
three tools—will make many of these gardens a 
success and a joy. 

Reference tables, garden plans, good illustra- 
tions, an alphabetical index add to the working 
value of this compact and attractive book. It 
expresses the duty of the hour-taking care of the 
littles. 


Vocational Guidance. 

By E. W. Weaver. Paper, 16 pages. Price, 50 
cents. Uplift Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 

A booklet, filled with timely and pertinent 
points and suggestions. These are designed to 
keep the young from choosing a career unwisely 
or from rushing into one’s chosen career before 
obtaining as thoro a training as possible. 


Hints on Teaching French. 

By Walter Rippmann. Cloth, 136 pages. Price, 
70 cents, net. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York. 

In “Hints on Teaching French” the “direct” 
or “natural” method is given unqualified ap- 
proval. The position is taken that a vocabulary 
in a foreign language should be gained thru 
learning the names of objects, tho the use of 
pictures has been found a valuable aid in teach- 
ing. From this starting-point sentences may be 
formed in a natural and easy manner. Great 
care should be taken to acquire clear enunciation 
and accurate pronunciation. 


South America. 

By Nellie B. Allen. 
trated. Price, 
Boston. 

This brand-new addition to this series of geo- 
graphical and industrial studies is a worth-the- 
while book. Its style is hardly conversational, 
still its descriptions and facts are told in a per- 
sonal, friendly fashion that is more than pleas- 
ing. 

As one reads of the cocoa plantation of Heua- 


Cloth, 413 pages; 
80 cents. 


illus- 
Ginn and Company, 
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101 Twenty-Second St. 





Five years in a one or two | 
classroom school —- Two years 
in a three or four classroom 
school— One year in a five or six classroom school, 
Five years in a ten room home, | 


Being ‘‘Self-Moistened,”’ this brush needs no ‘‘Floor | 
Powder’’ nor ‘‘Floor Oil,’’ which Saves $15 to | | 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL | 


We Pay Express Both Ways 





A post card brings one at our expense. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


7 eee 


A satisfactory 
allowance on a 
new brush will 
be made if the 
brush you have 
paid for fails to 
fulfill all claims. 
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in any way. 


The NATIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


A System for Attendance and Scholarship 
Records as adopted by the Division of Su- 
perintendents of the N. E. A. with all im- 
provements down to date. 
always up-to-date. 
records to a minimum. Costs less to main- 
tain than any other known method. 


The National School 
System is only one item 
of an extensive and com- 
plete line of filing cabi- 
nets and supplies. Our 
line embraces equipment 
for filing correspondence, 
reports, catalogs, census, 
physical records, etc. 


No matter what your 
needs, we are prepared 
to take care of you, and 
we offer you the benefit 
of our experience as 
school systematizers 
without obligating you 


SHAW-WALKER 


Records are 
Cuts work of keeping 





MANUFACTURED BY 
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dor, or Bolivia’s mines, Brazil’s coffee planta- 
tions, Guiana’s sugar plantations one becomes 
impressed by the large scale of the natural fea- 
tures and resources of this continent, with its 
long, wide rivers, great forests, lofty ranges of 
mountains, mineral wealth, and great areas of 
fertile land. Columbia, for example, is as large 
as Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico. 

But this book is planned for study. At the end 
of each chapter is a list of topics for study, fol- 
lowed by questions upon the geography and com- 
merce of the country just described, ending with 
a list of proper names to be spelled and pro- 
nounced. The large number of Spanish proper 
names makes the pronouncing vocabulary most 
welcome. The 183 illustrations portray the 
manners and customs of these Latin countries. 

“The children in our schools should become 
more intimately acquainted with the people, the 
countries, the resources of South America,” 
writes the author. The advantages resulting 
from an enlarged trade with South America 
would be great. Changed conditions have made 
such an enlargement possible and the United 
States should not neglect the opportunity within 
its grasp. 


Supplemental Chapter 

to Myers’ History. Paper, 36 pages. 
12 cents. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

A brief account of the world war from August, 
1914, down to the spring of 1918 is contained in 
this pamphlet. Dr. Myers has summed up mosi 
ably the conflict of principles which lies back of 
the war, the events which led to the conflict and 
the world rending events of the past four years. 


Price, 


Handbook of Instructions for Recording Dis- 
bursements for School Purposes. 

By Hiram C. Case, Chief of Statistics Division, 
New York State Department of Education. 
Paper, 25 pages. Price, 50 cents. C. F, Williams 
and Son, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

While the author’s primary purpose in compil- 
ing this book was to afford a compact handbook 
for school accountants in New York State, the 
work will be found useful in every city of th? 
country. The New York system of accounting 


corresponds in practically every detail with the 


uniform system recommended by the bureau of 
Education and. the N. A. of S. A. and B. O. 
The book forms a valuable addition to the gen- 
eral literature on school accounting. Mr. Case 
has done excellent service in outlining the dis- 
tribution of expenditure items and in defining 
accounting terms applicable to school work. In 
the present book he has epitomized the results 
of his years of labor. The classified lists of 
articles to be considered as equipment and of 
articles to be considered as supplies, alone make 
the booklet valuable for desk use by every school 
accountant. 


Problems in Cost Accounting. 

By De Witt Carl Eggleston. 
Price, $2.50, net. D. Appleton 
New York. 

This book, which is one of a “Series in Com. 
merce, Civics and Technology of the College of 
the City of New York,” is unique as a textbook. 
It follows the case system used in teaching the 
principles of law and is a complete departure 
from the usual conventional text or treatise. 

The author divides the problems of cost ac- 
counting into five general classes: production, 
materials, labor, overhead, and complete manu- 
facturing costs. Each of the five classes he sub- 
divides to develop the specific details of the most 
prominent and general types of accounting sys- 
tems. 

In each chapter, principles are briefly stated 
and then fully illustrated by means of examples 
taken out of the author’s own experience as an 
accountant. To the examples is added a rich 
variety of problems, by no means academic in 
nature; and sufficient explanatory details are 
given to ensure correct solutions. The next is 
fully illustrated with exhibits of record forms 
and cost sheets. The book appeals to us as a 
most valuable addition to the literature of com- 
mercial education. It should find ready accepi- 
ance as a reference work. 

How to Do Business By Letter. 

By Sherwin Cody. Cloth, 238 pages. The 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

The vitality of Mr. Cody’s methods of teaching 
English to business men is illustrated in this 


Cloth, 349 pages. 
and Company, 


book which has been in general use during ten 
years past. The present edition is a revision for 
school use and is brought up-to-date in many im- 
portant details. "The strength of the book lies in 
the splendid motivation of every lesson and the 
direct practical usefulness of every topic, 


The English publishing house of Sir Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, Limited, has recently purchased all 
the existing copyrights of the Scientific and 
Technical books previously published by Messrs. 
Whittaker & Company of London, and in future 


the American agency for these works will be 
controlled by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th 


Street, New York. This series includes 
important works relating to aeroplanes, 
marines, and wireless telegraphy, etc. Some of 
the best known titles in this series are: ‘Prop- 
erties of Aerofoils” by A. W. Judge, “Aeroplanes 
and Airships” by W. E. Dommett, “Submarine 
Vessels” by the same author, “Elementary Aero- 
nautics”’ by A. P. Thurston, “Artificial and 
Natural Flight” by Sir Hiram S. Maxim, “Wire- 
less Telegraphy and Telephony” by William J. 
White, “Radium and All About It” by S. R. 
Bottome, “Radiography and X-Rays” by the same 
author, and “Astronomy” by G. F. Chambers. 


Summer Sessions of City Schools. W. S. Def: 
fenbaugh. Bulletin No. 45, 1917, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. This study has been made for the 
purpose of determining the extent of the move 
ment for summer schools in the cities of the 
United States and for summarizing the results. 
of three to be undertaken and the results show 
that schools differ widely in the average of 
ability of pupils to spell. The tabulating of the 
results of the test was done under the super 
vision of Mr. James B. Welles. 


Emergency War Training for Gas-Engine, 
Motor-Car, and Motor-Cycle Repairmen. Bulletin 
No. 10, Mar., 1918, issued by the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, Washington. This bul- 
letin is the sixth in the series of the Federal 
board and is intended to offer outlines and sug- 
gestions for courses designed to train men for 
government service. 
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Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Wilmington, Del. 


36 Beaver Street 





Duluth, Minn. 
Joliet, Il. 
Ypsilanti, 


C. F. 


Cost Accounting for Schools 


IN USE FROM 
Coast to Coast 
Dallas, Texas 


Mich. Neodesha, Kans. 


USE 


The Uniform System of Classifying and Re- 
cording Schoool Disbursements 


Omaha, Nebr. 
HAVE JUST ADOPTED IT 


Why 


Simple in Method of Operation 
School Unit Cost Easily Obtained 
Moderate in Cost 


The Strayer-Engelhardt Record Card Series 


DR. GEORGE D. STRAYER and DR. N. 


- ENGELHARDT, 


A complete Series of Record Cards for Elementary Schools 


WILLIAMS & SON, 


FRED A. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Everett, Mass. 
Collinsville, Okla. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Oak Park, IIl. 


INC. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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OFFER A DATA BOOK. 

The Vitrolite Company, Chicago, has recently 
issued a “data book” for school authorities and 
architects on the use of Vitrolite for wainscoting, 
toilet partitions, lunch room trim, etc. 

Vitrolite is a manufactured material that has 
been sold under the unique trademark “Vitrolite 
—Better Than Marble.” This trademark has not 
been developed as a sales boast but was sug- 
gested by chemical and physical tests, made by 
leading industrial analysts. It was found by 
these analysts that acid and staining tests, and 
exposure tests, prove that vitrolite is absolutely 
impermeable to stains of any character. Physi- 
cal tests show that the material is from five to 
ten times as strong as marble. 

The Vitrolite Company has arranged to send a 
copy of this data book to school authorities and 
architects who are seeking for specifications and 
working drawings for toilet partitions, wainscot- 
ing, also laboratory, cooking room, cafeteria and 
corridor trim. Letters should be addressed to 
the firm in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Chicago. 


COLUMBIA ISSUES NEW CATALOGS. 

The Columbia School Supply Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has devoted a number of years 
of painstaking effort to the improvement and 
development of school furniture and supplics, 
It has as a result of its large business erecte i 
a large factory building which is owned and 
occupied exclusively by the various departments 
of the Columbia plant, and is especially equippe.t 
for turning out large quantities of satisfactory 
school furniture. 


The firm has just issued one catalog of 50 





pages describing its school desks, teachers’ desks, 
filing cases, chemical cabinets, laboratory tables 
and apparatus, manual training benches, domes- 
tic science tables, kitchen cabinets, program 
clocks, globes and maps, and schoolroom heaters. 

A second booklet contains 42 pages devoted to 
laboratory apparatus, electrical apparatus and 
supplies, and also wireless sets for schools. 

School boards and teachers of science in hich 
schools, technical schools or trade schools who 
are interested in supplies for their classes should 
address the firm at Indianapolis. 


A NEW FACE LATHE. 

The Oliver Machinery Company has recently 
announced that its new No. 52 Motor Head Face 
Lathe will soon be available for school and gen- 
eral shop use. The lathe is self-contained, and 
all parts including the controller or switch and 
the rests are mounted on the floor column. It is 


ad 





NEW OLIVER FACE LATHE 


especially desirable as a portable machine which 
can be quickly set up, and as quickly removed 
to a new location. 

The lathe is supplied in two models, for alter- 
nating current and for direct current. Both 
models are equipped with speed controls. 


The lathe swings 24 inches over the bracket, 
20 inches over the rest socket, and will turn 
work up to 12 inches wide by 20 inches in diame- 
ter, or six inches wide by 24 inches in diameter. 
It is equipped with a 16-inch tool rest with offset 
rest holder, one right angle rest, a six inch and a 
twelve inch face plate, and a 2%, inch screw 
chuck. 


The Oliver Machinery Company has prepared 
complete detailed literature which will be sent 
on request to readers of the Magazine. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 


Among the educational records recently com- 
pleted by the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
the following will appeal most strongly to teach- 
ers: 

Handel’s “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
by Alma Gluck. 

Gluck’s Orpheus Ballet, rendered by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

“A soldier’s Day” 
by Geoffrey O’Hara. 

Any Victor dealer will be glad to play the 
records for school authorities, 


sung 


and “Parodies of the Camp,” 


The Indiana State Board of Education has 
adopted a number of textbooks to be used in the 
high schools of the state. These include Fites’s 
New History of the United States (Scribner), 


Scott’s Elementary Latin (Scott-Foresman) ; 
Plain and Solid Geometry (Row-Peterson) ; 
Lewis & Hosigh’s English Composition and 
Rhetoric. 


Supt. W. C, Campbell of Niles, O., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

Supt. H. H. Helter of Mansfield, 
re-elected. 

Supt. T. J. Tormey of Independence, Ia., h.s 
entered the aviation service at Rantoul, Ill. 


O., has becn 
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The Muscles (Front View) 

The Muscles (Back View) 
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Schematic Diagram of 
Circulation—The Skin 
The Eye—The Ear 


Prof. Brodel’s name insures Anatomical Accuracy. 
A distinct contribution to Medical Science. 


Send for complete description and colored reproduction. 
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All modern schools should demand the highest class pro- 
You will save money by buying a machine that 
gives you such results, and a machine that will take all 
standard size films. 


Write for Motiograph School Prices 
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HIGH SCHOOL EFFICIENCY IN 
ILLINOIS. 
To the Editor: 

I note on page 61 of the May, 1918, issue of the 
ScnHoo,t Boarp JouRNAL that you state that “High 
School students of Chicago show a higher average 
of academic efficiency in the three big univer- 
sities of Illinois than do students of the sur- 
rounding districts.” I am very desirous that at 
least you know that what you have printed on 
page 61 is not in accordance with a report issued 
by Professor H. A. Hollister of the University of 
Illinois. The Chicago papers published a part 
of Professor Hollister’s report. The papers 
brought out from the report that the Chicago 
high schools were sending forth from their in- 
stitutions students who were better equipped to 
do college work than the graduates of some ten 
high schools of northeastern Illinois, and that in 
spite of the fact that many of the classes in the 
Chicago high schools have pupils in excess of the 
maximum of thirty recommended by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
schools. The report shows that the 22 Chicago 
schools during the last three academic years 
have had students in the freshman classes of 
Chicago, Northwestern and Illinois who had 3.7 
per cent failures in the work. The burden of 
the article printed by the morning papers was 
that the Chicago high schools, with larger classes 
than those of the high schools outside of Chicago, 
were turning out a better product than the out- 
side schools with smaller classes. Such a state- 
ment is misleading and is based upon only a por- 
tion of the report. The inference that superior 
work is done by high schools with classes of 
over twenty-five pupils is not justified by the 
report itself and will not receive the sanction as 
a general proposition by high school men of any 
standing. The Chicago schools have many 
classes of more than thirty students; the schools 
of the “outside group” have few or no classes 
over thirty. The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools “recommends 
twenty-five as a maximum” to a teacher, “based 
on average attendance.” It says further in its 


Standards of Accrediting Secondary Schools that 
“no recitation class should enroll more than 
thirty pupils.” 


The item of the report that as 


good or better work is done in classes of over 
thirty is as follows: 

Percentage of failures, Chicago group, 3.7 per 
cent; outside group, 4.5 per cent. 

This is meant to read: In the three univer- 
sities, Chicago, Northwestern, and Illinois, for 
the three academic years closing in June, 1915, 
1916 and 1917, the students in the freshman 
classes of those years who came from Chica7o 
schools failed in 3.7 per cent of the courses in 
which they registered, and that those who came 
from some ten high schools in northeas‘ern 
Illinois failed in 4.5 per cent of the courses for 
which they signed. If the one who wrote the 
story for the daily papers had presented the 
other three items of summary of the report, three 
items which were on the same page with the item 
selected, the conclusion must necessarily have 
been different, for the three items were: 

1. Per cent of courses above the average of 
class, Chicago group, 52.4 per cent; outside group, 
53.7 per cent. 

2. Per cent of courses equal to the average of 
class, Chicago group, 8.8 per cent; outside group, 
13.4 per cent. 

3. Per cent of courses with record below the 
average of class, Chicago group, 38.3 per cent; 
outside group, 30.7 per cent. 

It is perfectly patent from a cursory glance 
at the tabulation above that the student bedy of 
the “outside group” on the whole made a better 
record in its freshman year than did that of the 
Chicago group. The “outside group” has a larger 
number above the average of the class and a 
smaller number below the average of the class. 
Again the “outside group” has, with the failures 
included, 35.2 per cent below the average, while 
the Chicago group has 42 per cent below the 
average, so the scholarship standing of the “out- 
side group” is on a higher level than that of the 
Chicago group. Hence it seems from the data 
given in this report that it is rather difficult to 
conclude that superior work can be done in a 
secondary school which has classes larger than 
the maximum laid down in the standards of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. (Signed) H. V. Church, 

Principal, J. Sterling Morton High School. 

Cicero, Ill., May 25, 1918. 


A “duplicate” school has been successfully con- 
ducted at Monessen, Pa., under the direction of 
Supt. H. E. Gress. The original building of eight 
rooms has been increased in size thru the eree- 
tion of an annex containing a gymnasium, audi- 
torium, domestic science, manual training, art, 
music, nature study and application rooms, as 
well as a community room and library. 

The use of the eight classrooms and the eight 
special rooms during the entire school day gives 
the pupils the advantages of special activities 
and expert teachers without the disadvantages 
of extra rooms, occupied part of the time. A!'l 
the drawing and music are taught by two special 
teachers who give their entire time to this work. 
A teacher is in the gymnasium the entire school 
day and the different classes go to that room for 
physical exercise. In the case of manual train- 
ing and domestic science, the boys of two classes 
are in the shop while the girls of the same two 
classes are in the cooking class. In the primary 
grades the boys are taught paper folding and 
cutting and the use of the rule in measuring 
lines and surfaces. In the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades the boys learn how to measure surfaces, 
solids and lumber, to do simple drawing and to 
undertake hammer, saw and knife work. The 
girls of the primary grades take work similar 
to the boys except that they practice on dolls’ 
dresses and things in which they are interested. 
They also learn to use the needle in card sewing 
and the making of dolls’ clothes. The upper 
grades take lessons in plain sewing and cooking 
and devote some attention to Junior Red Cross 
Work. 

The instructor in the library or reading room 
teaches the supplementary reading in the first, 
second and third grades and also the regular 
classes in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
Basal reading in the primary grades and the 
regular academic subjects are taught by teachers 
in the regular classrooms. No pupils in the 
building are beyond the first half of the sixth 
year. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. The office of secretary to 
the superintendent has been created, The secre 
tary will also perform the duties of department 
stenographer. 


— 
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The Nut Makes 
the Vise— 


in the same sense that character 
makes the man. If the vise nut 
is right, other things being 
equal, the vise is right. 


Richards-Wilcox Woodworking Vises 


are built around a cam-operating nut composed of only two parts 
which form a working combination particularly powerful and simple. 
The jaw may be instantly adjusted to any width; the screw action is 
continuous. The vise nut has no springs nor small parts to get out of 
order or wear out. 
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Made in three styles and sizes for all ordinary requirements. 


Write for illustrated pamphlet, ‘Richards- 
Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises and Manual 
Training Benches.” Sent without obligation. 


Richard sWilcox Manufacturing (0 








LOS ANGELES Aurora, Iuuimors, USA. PHILADELPHIA 
cmcane Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London ,Ont. —eo 


STLOULS 





“A hanger for any door that slides” 
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e twa a ae Your Present Outdoor Toilets? 
nary 
, ani If so, Read on = 
ae T O H E me P H O O V E R Health Officials and Educational Departments are recommending, : 
f ces and in some cases demanding, that the unsightly, unsanitary, de- 
an to moralizing outhouse be eliminated. 
The Not only YOUR GIRLS but THEIR MOTHERS Where water pressure and sewers are not available a Lansing = 
imilar must be taught WAR TIME COOKING AND Chemical Toilet System should be installed. The Lansing is guar- = 
dolls anteed to meet all requirements of the vatious State Boards of = 
‘ested. ITS ECONOMIES. Health and State Educational Departments: so easy to install, so 
ewing ’ . : simple and economical in operation that school officials all over the 
upper The Domestic and Industrial Departments of your School | country are doing away with the old fashioned outhouse and in- 
yoking have the biggest job of their existence before them. stalling the odorless, sanitary, convenient 
Cross 
LANSING CHEMICAL TOILET 
Toes B e€ P re p are d No plumbing is required; no running water. The illustrations 
) Ate ; show the method of installing a Lansing System. Is supplied in 
oem To render the utmost services. We have spent twenty single or multiple units; cost about the same as erecting an outhouse - 
s — years in developing our tables to help you HOOVERIZE | and is as convenient, and as modern as any water flush system. = 
achers on Food, Fuel, Soap and Time. | We have solved the school toilet problem for thousands of schools = 
in the and are therefore in a position to equip your school with the exact = 
. sixth Send for Catalog No. 16 size unit needed. = 
For complete and detailed information write to your near- = 
est school supply jobber, or direct to = 
aril E. H. Sheldon & Company pply : 
. secre = 
scare tend Whites DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY | 
4504 Main Street Lansing Michigan 4 
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REPRESENTATIVE 





Wanted Principal—for High School, 
Globe, Arizona. Applicant must be 
a University graduate, and have good 
health and a record for having made 
good in High School work. Good sal- 
ary and opportunities for right man. 
Address George R. Hill, Clerk, Globe, 
Arizona. 





Wanted—Man to take charge of 
growing department with large school 
supply house. Splendid opportunity 
for right man. Address Frank Bruce, 
care of Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Wanted — By manufacturer of 
Chemical Toilets, an energetic, hust- 
ling, assistant salesmanager. Must be 
able to handle correspondence, do 
some field work and produce adver- 
tising. Exceptional opportunity if you 
can produce. Dail Steel Products Co., 
Lansing, Michigan. 








ATTENTION 





Wanted—aA number of good live school 
teachers anxious to work during the 
summer months. An opportunity to 
handle a proposition that sells at sight. 
Endorsed by leading school officials. 
Something that school authorities 
have been looking for. Needed in 
every school in the United States. If 
interested, address James Lynn Co., 
14 E. Jackson! Blvd., Chicago, LIL. 







GAS MACHINE 


Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later © 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. All advertise- 
ments are guaranteed. The rate is 30 cents per line, aver- 
age of six words per line, minimum of five lines accepted. 





VITROLITE. 





For Sale—We have for sale a gas 
machine with air pump and automatic 
mixer, capable of taking care of 100 
lights. The gas can be used for 
domestic science. About six gallons 
of gasoline will produce on an average, 
a thousand cubic feet of gas. Will sell 
outfit at reasonable price. Address 
Ralph W. Westcott, Supt. of Schools, 
Mansfield, Mass. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





Catalog—Inks, Paste, Mucilage, Ete. 
Send for our catalogs today. Samples 
gladly sent upon request. When writing 
advise, if possible, your requirements 
and we will quote. Address the Robert 
Keller Ink Co., 105 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





FIRE ESCAPE 





For Sale—One Kirker-Bender Fire Es- 
cape in excellent condition; for two- 
story building. Out of use only 
because of erection of new building. 
An unusual opportunity to secure this 
standard fire escape at a low price. 
Address Secretary Board of Education, 
Dundee, IIl. 
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Motor Drive and Rewind 
17”x 17" x7’ 
Weighs but Twenty Pounds. 
Attaches to any Light Socket. 
Takes Standard Size Reels and Film. 
Any Size Picture up to 12 ft. 
Any throw up to 80 ft. 
No setting up—no adjustments. 
Ready instantly. 
Equally desirable for class-room 
and auditorium. 
Universally applicable. 
No special wiring required. 
Simplest to operate. 
: Built to last. 


Adopted by the United States 
Government in all Departments where 
Motion Pictures are used, and also by 
the American Red Cross. 

Used in all Y. M.C. A. work on 
transports, at home and abroad. 

Ford Motor Car Company have 70 
De Vry’s, Packard Motor Car Com- 

y have 25 and Dodge Brothers 

otor Car Company have 75. 


115 N. Wells St. 








EVERY SCHOOL NEEDS 


THE DE VRY 
Portable Motion Picture Projector 


PERFECTED PROJECTION 


Everyone interested in public instruc- 
tion is awake to the inestimable value 
of moving pictures as an aid to edu- 
cation—a fact evidenced by the number 
of schools which are installing moving 
picture machines. 

While stationary projectors in an edu- 
cational institution undeniably have 
their value, their usefulness is limited 
in that pictures can be shown only in 
the auditorium or the classroom in 
which the projector is stationed. 


THE De VRY PORTABLE PROJECTOR, 


weighing but twenty pounds and re- 
quiring only attachment to an ordinary 
light socket to be put in operation, is 
especially adaptable for school use. 
With the DE VRY neither the History, 
Geography, Physiology, Botany nor the 
Nature Study Class need be deprived 
of this aid to instruction, for it can be 
carried from one classroom to another 
and be put in operation in a moment’s 
time. On this plan, many schools now 
using the DE VRY have adopted a 
daily schedule for its"use in the various 
classrooms. 

In your Social Center the DE VRY 
will be found a source of anteaag helpfulness 
and entertainment. No schoo 


without a DE VRY and its manifold possi- 
bilities for instruction and recreation. 


For further information address 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION 


Beer oe oeoeSeSeSe 
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CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Samples— Every school trustee, Secre- 
tary and Superintendent, owes it to 
himself to know something about 
Vitrolite. Used to splendid advantage 
in toilet rooms, Domestic Science De- 
vartments and in connection with 
unch room equipment. Sample with 
details sent upon request. Address 
the Vitrolite Co., Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Booklet—Pencil sharpeners of all 
kinds and all descriptions, especially 
adaptable to schoolroom use. Before 
making up requisitions, write us for 
our booklet and prices. Address the 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., 58 
kX. Washington St., Chicago. 








CATALOG 
Tenth Edition — Our new catalog 


describes our guaranteed laboratory 
furniture for chemistry, physics, bi- 
ology, physiology, domestic science, 
domestic arts, hospitals and industrial 
plans. Also contains complete: lines 
of domestic science tools and benches 
for manual training. Your copy is 
ready. Write for same. Address the 
Leonard Peterson Co., 1234-48 Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ANY Ni 
BOOKLET 


os er emma 
Woodworking Vises Write for il- 
lustrated booklet on ‘“Richard-Wilcox 
Rapid Acting Vises and Manual 
Training Benches.”’ Sent without ob- 
ligation. You ought to have this in 
connection with your repair work and 
remodeling this summer. Address the 
tichard-Wileox Co., Aurora, III 
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HEAT CONTROL 
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Catalog—Thousands of dollars are 
spent each year because of a poor 
system of temperature regulation, or 
no heat regulation at all. Our booklet 
tells all about the Johnson System of 
Heat Control. Copies will be gladly sent 
upon request. No obligations. Address 
Johnson Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
_veoeonat psanacnsoenavvrvraettteteroee error iemvenenngSirargmne DveeneMae Doses seNeC DOHHOISBNEOC DoOnerNHHeC Mero 


SCHOOL BELLS 





pacer Se aco | 
Literature—We have some mighty 
interesting literature on school bells, 
which we shall be pleased to send, if 
interested. We are manufacturers of 
school bells of every description, and 
the illustrations in our pamphlets give 
you an idea of the variety of type of 
bells we carry. Write J. B. Foote 
Foundry Co., Fredericktown, Ohio. 

Linen aN basins 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


eR 








Booklet—We have an_ interesting 
booklet on scientific apparatus, school 
supplies, laboratory supplies, ete., 
which has met. with favor with school 
authorities all over the United States. 
Address W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., 1516 
Orleans St., Chicago, Il. 





build and standard quality. 


141 Victor Bldg. 





Pictures Help Win 
the War 





The successful use of pictures during all National 
campaigns for Liberty Loans, War Savings Stamps, 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. funds, fuel and food 
conservation, proves the value of the screen. 

VICTOR PROJECTORS have been playing their parts 


in every State, in every Province of Canada, and with 
the troops in camp, here and overseas. 


THE VICTOR PORTABLE STEREOPTICON projects 


lantern slides—equipments to meet all conditions. 


THE VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH projects motion 
picture films and slides—a light-weight outfit of sturdy 
VICTOR LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE is unexcelled. 


Write NOW for full information. 


Victor Animatograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 
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Film as alwaus 


Standard Motion 
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The ONLY Equipment Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 





The operation of any other Portable Projector, using Standard Films, with- 














Adopted by every School Board 


that investigates the merits of 
Picture Lens in portable projectors 


There are more Pathescopes in Schools today than 
all other portable projectors combined, because 
Flickerless they are designed particularly for SCHOOL use. 


There are about one hundred ‘‘Popular’’ Model 
Oe a Pathescopes in the Public Schools of New York 
(aya) = 1) See peparen Rote City, and the Board of Education has recently 
i! | ~ = WO aA) Wy f Rating and di- ordered a number of NEW PREMIER PATHE- 


“af “t Current ° . ‘ ° 
Cabloleading YR . —————_—s SCOPES after a careful investigation of the merits 
oO Cle y. ae / : \ ‘ ° 
light socket > SP Sag aN > \ by of other portable projectors. 
— _ = mT et ue Crank for use . . 
with battory For the third consecutive year we have been 
ee whorogloctic awarded the contract for furnishing Pathescope 
owitch with inde- 


Educational Film Service to the New York 
jattonnnaatiponpent Public Schools, on the recommendation of the in- 


THE NEW vestigation committee. 
EMIER P ATHE S COPE Nearly 1300 Different Films Already Available in Our 
P R Library and Others Being Constantly Added 
WITH ITS SPECIAL, NARROW WIDTH The Ideal Projector for Classroom or Auditorium Use 
S L O W B U R N I N G F | L M Write for Booklets: 


“Education by Visualization.” (5th Edition 100,000.) 
‘‘Educational Films for the Pathescope.”’ 
‘‘Endorsements of Educational Efficiency, Etc.”’ 


for Unrestricted Use ANYWHERE The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1874, Aeolian Hall, New York 


, - aa “er A i dB h Exch 
out a fire-proof enclosing booth is prohibited by State, Municipal and Insurance Ee — : en ee — 
restrictions, and the violator is frequently subjected to severe penalties. Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City 











THE BUNGALOW SCHOOL. the agreeable and hygienic use of the room. As 
(Concluded from Page 28) the demands on heating are reduced to direct 
radiation in the rooms the least amount of fuel 


consumption is required. Moreover it has been 
dividual toilets as a unit of construétion. From  yoted that 


an administrative point of view, I think, a 
principal will say that this is ideal. As a 
second advantage the reader will note that the 


toilets in the basement have been omitted and 
each classroom has been planned with its in- 


a temperature of 65° F. is about a 
maximum for comfort where this fresh air sys- 
tem is in use; whereas under the prevailing 
system in schoolrooms, 70° F. is more often the 
ceiling of the schoolroom is a sloping ceiling, comfortable temperature. This in itself proves 
from four sides of the room. The room has the that the air which is being breathed is abund- 
“Bungalow” appearance from within and has _ ant in foul elements. 
a cozy ceiling instead of a lofty ceiling entirely At the Massachusetts Hospital School it is 
out of proportion to the seale and stature of 
children. One additional foot of standard class- 
room height is necessary to the design. 

As a third advantage I will call atteation to fair average coal consumption would be six tons 
the possibilities of the classroom unit for escape per classroom for the school season. 
from fire. The staircase of each unit leads to As I have 
an open air loggia,—open to all sides of the 


impossible to obtain a comparative table of coal 
consumption, but expert opinion on the heating 
of schoolrooms shown by these plans, tel!s me a 


already said, the result shown dur- 
ing the past several years at the Massachusetts 
building and covering the whole superticial area Hospital School is ample testimony that the im- 
of the building. The principal point of this in- proved monitor roof type of ventilation is ideal 
termediate loggia or open air-mezzanine floor is and is entirely in line with twentieth century 
for the use of the monitor windows or ventila- progress. As this is a fact, do not my claims 
merit attention and 
in Twentieth Century methods of 
school housing for children ? 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


tors; but in addition, it acts as a fire escape and for the Bungalow School 
more useful still, it may be of service for organ- adoption 
ized physical education or recreation. School 
children may therefore congregate within the 


school building without the need of a school Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Cleveland, O., has 
yard. been granted a two weeks’ leave of absence to 
I have said that perfected conditions of ven- id the government in establishing schools for 


children of war workers in the vicinity of the 
great ordnance factories. Mr. Spaulding left for 
the east the early part of June to begin work up 
ture. The heating system there is from direct on his problem. 

steam coils exposed in the rooms. The monitors The Committee on Elementary Schools of the 
Philadelphia board of education has referred to 
Supt. Garber a recommendation that the vaca- 
tion school period be extended to October and 
of the rooms are open more or less. But it has that the daily school sessions be fixed from eight 
been found that they need not be open in severe ‘9 twelve o'clock each day. The change will en- 
able teachers and pupils to take commercial or 
industrial employment during the afternoon and 
also thru the late summer months. 


tilation have been obtained in the Massachusetts 
Hospital Buildings using this form of struc- 


are open all the time, adjusted of course to suit 
prevailing climatic conditions, and the windows 


weather, as the windows of the monitor provide 
an inflow of pure air in sufficient amounts for 


The California State Printery has received an 
order for 570,000 textbooks to be used in the 
schools during the next year. The order includes 
400,000 spellers, .20,000 manuals, 25,000 first 
readers, 25,000 introductory geographies, 25,000 
advance geographies and 75,000 books. 

The 400,000 spellers are to be completely manu- 
factured at the state printery. Formerly, it was 
the custom to have the books printed from 
plates sent from the east. 


School children of Illinois have sold bonds to 
the extent of $10,998,900, according to the wo- 
men’s state committee of the Liberty Loan organ- 
ization. 

Prizes of $50 each, offered by three citizens of 
the state, have been awarded as follows: One- 
room rural schools—Livingston School at Burton, 
Adams County; Elementary School—Elkhart 
School at Elkhart, Logan County; High School— 
Aroma Park Township High School, Kankakee 
County. 

In a children’s squirrel eradication campaign 
held recently in California as a food conserva- 
tion measure, the Templeton Union High School 
of Templeton was awarded the third prize for 
the third largest number of ground squirrels 
killed by the pupils. The State Commission on 
Horticulture in making the award, commended 
the students for their interest and energy in 
carrying on the publicity work in connection 
with the campaign. The prize which was the 
first county award to be made in the state was 
made possible thru the efforts of Mr. Robert 
Hartzell, principal of the Templeton School, who 
gave his advice and active support to the work. 

Supt. George E. McCord of Springfield, Ohio, 
has issued a report on the monthly sales of war 
savings and thrift stamps in the schools. The 
schools are divided into golds and blues—or com- 
peting teams for the championship war savings 
banner. Since March the golds have sold $9,493, 
$16,746 and $18,205 respectively for the three- 
month period. The blues have sold $11,877, $17,- 
537 and $16,583 respectively and the two divi- 
sions have a total of $69,073 to their credit. For 
the month of April alone, the sales amounted to 
nearly $35,000. It is estimated that the school 
sales represent one-fourth of the total amount 
disposed of in the city based on the April sales. 
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ADOPTED!!! 


Manitoba, Canada, adopts 
Challman’s THE RURAL 
SCHOOL PLANT as a guide in 
the construction of schools for 
the province. Merit alone per- 
mits this book in blazing the trail 
for better School Architecture in 
the Dominion of Canada. The 
adoption comes voluntarily, just 
like the placing of the book on 
the Teachers’ Training list for 
the state of Mississippi. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL 
PLANT is an invaluable addi- 
tion to BRUCE’S SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 
including HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS ($2.50), GRADE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS ($3.50), 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
($2.50). Sent on approval to any 
school board or school architect 








CLEAR---COOL-—-BUBBLING WATER 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER I. CHAPTER IV. 
Primary Consideration Building Standards 
CHAPTER II. CHAPTER V. 


Essentials and Non-Essentials 


CHAPTER VI. 
Types of Buildings 


Cost of Buildings 
CHAPTER III. 
Legal Requirements 
CHAPTER X. 
Improvement and Use of Site 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Teacher's Home 


CHAPTER XII. 
Water Supply 


Write today for a copy. 


207 Montgomery Bldg. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Heating and Ventilation 
Care and Use of Building 


Furniture and Supplies 


CHAPTER XIII 
Toilets 


CHAPTER XIV 
Supervision of Health 


Cloth, 256 pages, 143 illustrations. Price $1.50 net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


CHAPTER VII 
CHAPTER VIII 


CHAPTER IX. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 52 Second St. 











RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


This is just the thing 
Your 
boys and girls can enjoy 


for your school. 


clean, clear, cool water at 
all times. 


Are you going to get 
along indefinitely with 
drinking equipment which 
breeds germs and diseases? 
Isnt it worth the small 
expenditure to know you 
are protecting the health 
of your pupils? 


Our Bubblers are 
correct in design and are 
guaranteed to give the 
best of service. 


Write for 
our latest 
catalog 
TODAY 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT. 


(Continued from Page 31) 
Another distinct advantage of a small board is 
that the responsibility is fixed in very much the 
same manner, and for the same purpose, that 
has caused the commission form of city govern 
ment to come into such public favor. 

Men and women who have the social view- 
point, and who truly represent the temper and 
ideals of their constituents are usually the per- 
sons who are honored with places upon a board 
of education. Business and professional people 
who have succeeded in their own fields of en- 
deavor usually dominate, if they do not entirely 
control, the boards upon which they have a seat. 
We take it for granted that no selfish motive 
has prompted the members of our school board 
in Progresso in obtaining or accepting a place 
thereon. We shall expect, moreover, that each 
and every member assert his personality and 
express his honest judgments and beliefs pre- 
cisely as he chooses on all matters coming be- 
fore the board. Any proposed plan of business 
administration that has for its object the sub 
ordination of the will of the board, honestly 
pronounced, or intentional perversion of the 
same, should fail of adoption—as it surely 
would fail of long life. 

The Superintendent. 

To occupy the highest position in its gift— 
the superintendency—the board of education is 
always expected to select an able educational 
leader. The superintendent is the man who 
shapes the course of the district in working out 
its educational problems. His highest useful- 
ness is attained only when he may be relieved 
as much as possible of administrative detail, 
and concern with the mere machinery of ad- 


ministering the physical factors necessary to a 
realization of his educational program. 

The best thought of the day in this respect is 
apparently expressed by Dr. Dewey and his 
eminent committee of educators who very re 
cently in setting up the standards by which New 
Y ork’s new superintendent is to be m ‘asured, 
makes the following inquiry concerning the 
qualifications of the new candidate: 

“Does his record show him to be an executive 
gifted in educational leadership? Has he made 
his reputation thru development of important 
educational policies and by enlisting the hearty 
co-operation of others in their support? Or has 
he, however efficient in details, taken refuge in 
administrative routine ¢ 

“Has he shown himself a resourceful execu- 
tive on the financial side, capable of looking 
ahead and grasping the chief factors of expense 
for salaries, building, equipment, ete., in their 
relation to a general policy framed in eduea- 
tional grounds; or has he allowed himself to 
subordinate educational to economic considera 
tions and to become immersed in business de 
tails which can be handled by others?” 

The inference here expressed seems to be that 
there is a large and necessary amount of labor 
that should be performed by some person other 
than the superintendent. This is surely no re 
fection on the superintendent. Rather it seems 
to be an effort to lift the superintendent alove 
the drudgery and worry of a lower type of re 
sponsibility. 

Concerning this suggestion, it is highly im- 
portant that this viewpoint be reached by boards 
of education before they undertake ways and 
means of managing school business affairs in any 
manner other than has been their custom. Tn 
other words, a board of education must map out 


its program with a clear conception of its aims, 
and also must determine definitely how it pro- 
poses to carry them into effect. The board is 
the supreme authority, and should not be afraid 
to take a firm stand in carrying out its business 


policies. P 
In Conclusion. 


There is one vital thing that has not yet been 
discussed in this plan for efficiency in school 
business management. That thing is the atti- 
tude of the superintendent of instruction. No 
thinking person would be likely to advocate a 
plan of business administration that would wear 
itself out thru friction. It is imperative that 
the business administration function as the ally 
and handmaid of the educational administration 
of the school system. The business manager 
should work in closest harmony and mutual 
friendship with the superintendent. He should 
so conduct the business department that the best 
interests of education would be better served 
Perhaps the ideal 
school system does not yet exist, but it is our 


because of its existence. 


honest belief that when a board of edueation 
sees the school system under its control as an 
institution that has two distinguishable factors 
requiring Separate treatment to a common end, 
that a solution of its problems is well under 
way. 

When the ideal city superintendent is found 
it is to be hoped that he will be one of those big- 
hearted, whole-souled fellows who will judge 
capacity by results and welcome originality in 
his co-workers. When that time comes it will 
be in order to have such a man become superin- 
tendent of schools in Progresso, and then we 
will invite Pedr Price to build his ideal school 
buildings in Progresso instead of Futuria. Un- 
der such circumstances it would be entirely pos- 
sible to give our city of Progresso an ideal 
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Branches and Selling Agencies 
LOS ANGELES HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PUEBLO, COLO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BUTTE, MONT. 
MEMPHIS, TENN SPOKANE, WASH. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Write today for complete information. 
are at your service. 


N.O. Nelson Mfg.Co. se“touis mo." 


" AND NOW COMES THE 
QUESTION OF REMODELING 


Surely you want to keep your present building in the best 
condition. 


The health of the children must be 
protected by avoiding germs and thereby 
eliminating the many diseases which 
exist among school children. 


NELSON Plumbing Fixtures are 
There is a cer- 
tain completeness and finish about each 
You 
can’t go wrong when you install 
“NONCO” Brand of Plumbing Goods. 


in every detail. 


that challenges criticism. 


Our experts 














school system. The educational program out- 
lined by this type of superintendent would suc- 
environment 
and not the least of the factors 


that would make this success possible would be 


ceed in Progresso because the 


would be right, 


the work of the business administration, above 
outlined, first, last, and all the 


time for efticieney and true economy in work ng 


which stands 


out educational ideals. 


PROBLEMS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHER. 
Concluded from Page 36) 
from office. The individual shall also be punished 
as for a misdemeanor. 

“The great expense involved in furnishing free 
samples and desk copies is charged by the pub 
lishers to the trade. Every purchaser must pay 
an additional amount for his book to meet ths 
unnecessary expense. The state has declared in 
effect that the principle involved in furn’shing 
free sample and desk copies is morally unsound 
and has also declared in unequivocal lanzuage 
that the retention of such books is legally a mis- 
demeanor. The spirit and letter of the law wi'l 
undoubtedly be observed. Please see that your 
teachers are informed concerning the law.” 

In conclusion I shall undertake to summarize 
some changes in the publication, sale and dis 
tribution of school books that appeal to me as 
desirable both for schools and publishers. 

1. Standardize laws governing selection of 
books, as far as practicable. 

2. Abolish listings of books for fixed periods, 
and permit a publisher to relist at any time but 
require him to complete contracts. This would 
relieve publishers of the loss incident to selling 
old books listed at prices based on manufactur- 
ing cost of pre-war times. It would relieve 
schools of the expense incident to listing new 
books at a higher price than manufacturing con 
ditions absolutely require today in order for the 
publishers to be on the safe side for a five year 
period. 

3. Avoid 
usually no 


There is 
for books 


books. 


order 


orders for 
why the 


rush 
reason 


needed in September should not be placed by the 
first of May. 

4. Eliminate the personal equation in the 
selection of books, making every adoption a book 
adoption solely for the welfare of the children. 

5. Eliminate donations of desk and examina- 
tion copies of books or so standardize such dona- 
tions that they become a fixed item in deter- 
mining selling cost. 

6. Eliminate the employment cf local repre- 

sentatives and attorneys and discountenance 
teachers’ agency work by publishing houses. 
7. Diseontinue the practice of making ex- 
changes when a new book is selected. Do away 
with special concessions in discounts, exchanges, 
free copies, ete. 

8. Lessen the selling cost of books by a 
definite and ample notice to bookmen of any and 
all conditions pertaining to an adoption, so far 
as it affects them. This would obviate unneces 
sary work and insure submission of book and 
briefs to the right person. 

9. Is it feasible in view of the very high 
cost of cloth binding to use books less expensive 
ly bound? Would a paper bound arithmetic, for 
instance, be acceptable ¢ 

10. Re-open the question of state uniformity. 
Is the Prussian system of uniformity of ele- 
mentary textbooks, edited by a bureaucracy and 
published by authority, as desirable as the diver- 
sity secured by local selections from competing 
textbooks? Is the plan of a single adoption for 
an entire list as satisfactory as an adoption for 
a portion of the list annually or biennially, often 
enough at least to bring up for re-examination 
every book at least once in each half deeade? 
Wholesale adoptions of an entire list for long 
periods seem inadvisable from the viewpoint of 
both school and publisher. 

11. Very materially lessen the cost of distri- 
bution by securing such a change in the parcel- 
post rates that bound books can be sent at the 
same rate as periodical publication. At present 
it costs $1.20 to send by parcel-post a ten pound 
package from Boston to the Pacifie Coast. The 
cost of sending ten pounds of magazines or 


papers is ten cents. There is no justification 
for such a discrimination and every school in 
the country is helping to pay the bil. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL EMPLOYES 
PENSION SYSTEM. 
(Concluded from Page 48) 
protect after the death of said employe; the age 
of the protected relative or friend will deter- 
mine the amount of the annuity. 

The actuary of the Retirement Board is pre- 
paring a schedule for distribution among in- 
terested school employes that will explain the 
method by which the amount of'a lesser retire- 
ment allowance is determined in cases where a 
retired employe wishes to protect a dependent 
relative or friend. The opportunity which the 
State Retirement Act provides for the protec- 
tion of someone dependent upon the employe for 
support, is to many employes one of the most 
attractive features of the retirement system. 


THE CABINET SYSTEM OF CONTROL IN 
JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, 
(Continued from Page 31) 

Really what has resulted is a greater freedom 
for the individual teacher. There are outlines, 
to be sure; but these outlines are general. The 
teacher is checked for results rather than for 
methods. When her pupils come to the second 
year, can they do the work as effectively as her 
fellow teacher’s pupils? If they can it matters 
not what her method has been. 

Now it must be admitted that this method 
would not work so effectively in a school where 
most of the teachers were just out of college. 
They need more supervision. In the Joliet 
school, teachers are experienced and mature. 
They are selected for their successful experience 
and are paid high salaries accordingly. Many of 
them have taught in colleges or normal schools. 
All are capable of independent work. 

But the principle is sound in any case. A 
school is not a factory. The pupil is not a 
machine. While some processes can be stand- 
ardized by far the greater number cannot. For 
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Are Your Bubblers Sanitary or 
Are They Germ-Breeders? 


Every drinking fountain that has an exposed jet,—a jet that lips can touch, 
is a spreader of disease. See to it that your schools are safe in this respect. 


Rather the common drinking cup than an improperly made bubbler! Not 
only is the common cup less dirty, but those who want to be careful know it’s 








that they can’t be kept clean. 


NEW YORK 








dangerous and avoid it. 


Most people think that all bubblers are sanitary and use them freely, often 
unwittingly exposing themselves to disease. 


There’s nothing filthier than many of the “‘sanitary’’ bubblers on the 
market,—they catch and retain saliva and dirt and they are so constructed 


GLAUBER BUBBLERS ARE 
SELF-CLEANSING 


Not only are Glauber bubblers so built that users’ lips can’t touch the jet, 
they are self-cleansing, due to the palpitating bubble. 


They are mechanically right, too, being sold under a five-year guarantee. 
GLAUBERIZE YOUR BUBBLERS, ORDER NOW—INSTALL THIS SUMMER 


There’s a Glauber bubbler for every purpose, from a few dollars to sixty dollars. 
Send for bubbler booklet. 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
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that reason over-supervision kills the work for 
it destroys the very enthusiasm which sets off 
the spontaneity that makes a recitation. If a 
recitation is analyzed it will be found that the 
outline that guided it was really embryonic, that 
the recitation was born as a contact between th> 
25 or more minds acting and reacting up on 
each other and upon the teacher’s mind. 

Whether cabinet government should be 
adopted by all large schools or not is a question. 
But this much is certain. It is in accord with 
good business organization and it is succeeding 
at Joliet. 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECT CON- 
DUCTED BY A RURAL CENTRALIZED 


SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 47) 


tremely bad weather conditions. Our commun- 
ity numbers only 500 people but we are able to 
draw on a much larger patronage due to the 
fact that we have attained perfect projection 
and offer clean, entertaining shows. I might 
mention as examples of the features shown, 
David Harum, Tale of Two Cities, The Crisis, 
The Fall of a Nation, Twenty-Thousand Lea- 
gues Under the Sea, The Man Without a Coun- 
try, The Re-Making of a Nation (Government 
Camp Sherman pictures), Evangeline, The 
Prince and the Pauper, Oliver Twist, etc., etc. 
We have also taken our audiences around the 
world with so noted a traveler as Burton Holmes 
and given them glimpses into the animal world 
with Dr. Ditmar. We have also provoked them 
to laughter with Charlie Chaplin, “Fatty Ar- 
buckle,” Mutt and Jeff, Bobby Bumps, Douglas 
Fairbanks, ete. 

I really feel that we have accomplished our 
criginal intention of relieving the monotony of 
farm life by supplying wholesome entertain- 
ment and I do know that the value of farm 
land has gone up in this vicinity due, as one 
man put it, to the fact that this place is “alive.” 


We shall be glad to furnish any additional 
information to superintendents or boards of edu- 
cation desiring to try this proposition out. 
They will find, I am sure, that it is pleasant 
work, affording at the same time recreation to 
the people; making the schoolhouse a real com- 
munity center; giving an opportunity for illus- 
trating classwork and placing in the hands of 
the school authorities a special fund for carry- 
ing on other school projects. 


ADVICE TO A BEGINNER. 
(Concluded from Page 41) 
the latter will show the superintendent that you 
are an economical young person. 
“7. Always close a letter to a superintendent 
with “lovingly yours.” It gives a personal little 


touch always greatly appreciated by an utter 
stranger. 
“Please observe the above rules with great 


“punctillio,” and I am sure you will obtain a 
position, paying at least ten dollars a month, 
with great difficulty.” 
FOUNDATION TIPS ON EDUCATIONAL 
REPORTING. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
closed and recommendations for action. To 
have this kind of information will not embarrass 
On the contrary, it 


should help them greatly and there will be litt'e 


superintendents or boards. 


danger of rhetorical digression if principals are 
told that what is wanted is not their philosophy 
of life or of education but the concrete know!)- 
edge about their schools which only they possess. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr. A. O. Fulkerson, former superintendent of 
schools of Davies County, Indiana, has been 
elected to the principalship of the Washington, 
Indiana high school. 

Mr. L. J. Weber of Arkadelphia, Ark., has been 
elected secretary of the board for 
fourth consecutive year. He is the oldest 
on the board in point of service. 


man 


his thirty- 


Supt. C. M. Carrick of Port Clinton, Ohio, has 
resigned to accept the superintendency at Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 

Supt. George C. 
Wooster, O. 

Supt. Herbert F. Taylor of Manchester, N. H., 


Maurer has been re-elected at 


has been re-elected for a two-year term, at a 
salary of $4,000. 
Supt. W. S. Cadman of Norwood, O., has been 


re-elected for a five-year term, with a salary of 
$3,300. 

Supt. J. R. Clements of Lancaster, O., has been 
re-elected, with an increased salary of $3,000. 

Mr. C. L. Wooldridge, superintendent of build- 
ings for the Pittsburgh board of education, has 
been given a two years’ leave of absence to take 
charge of the work of housing workmen at the 
new monster ordnance plant at Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Wooldridge will have charge of 
the construction of homes for several thousand 
workmen who are to be employed at the plant. 
Mr. Wooldridge is succeeded by his assistant, Mr, 
W. N. Dambach, who is temporarily in charge of 
school building work. 

The position of business manager has been 
created at Duluth, Minn., with the appointment 
of Mr. S. G. Harwood of Minneapolis. Mr. Har- 
wood will have charge of the purchase and dis- 
tribution of school supplies and furniture, and 


will supervise the work of the engineers and 
janitors. 
Mr. John C. Tillinghast, for fifteen years 4 


member of the school board of East Greenwich, 
R. I., has announced his resignation. Mr. Tilling- 
hast was chairman for ten years and holds the 
unusual record of having missed only one meet 
ing in the entire fifteen years. 


Superintendent Frederick L. Whitney, of 


Huron, South Dakota, has accepted the superin-’ 


tendency of the Training School, at the Duluth, 
Minnesota State Normal School. 

Mr. R. M. Stookey, who has been at Maquoketa, 
Ia., for the past two years, has accepted the 
superintendency at Hamilton, Mont. 

Mr. E. R. Whitney, principal of the high school 
at Schenectady, N. Y., has been appointed Super 
intendent of Schools. 

Supt. Z. C. Thornburg of Des Moines, Ia., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 
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Wolff Installation, Goodman Plant, Chicago, I11. 














CHICAGO 


In factories, business houses 
and schools follows the instal- 
lation of high-grade plumbing, 
which 
and improved working conditions. 


Is the plumbing that makes 
for efficiency. It has been the stand- 
ard of quality for over 60 years. It 


measures up to every requirement of 
the modern building. 
of installations of any size. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


General Offices, 601 W. Lake St. Showrooms, 111 N. Dearborn St. 


Increased 
Efficiency 








insures the best sanitation 


Wolff 
Plumbing 


Write for estimates 








ANNUAL SCHOOL BOARD MEETING IN 
THE TOWN OF G—. 


Page 24) 


(Concluded from 


And so did the majority, for she was not 


elected. 
Mr. FE next spoke. He said that Miss Z had 
been teaching in the schools two years, that 


most of the members of the board had had an 


opportunity to see her at one time or another 
the general 
of the fact 
that she had blue eyes and a fair complexion, in 
spite of the fact that she 


in her dress, 


during the time, and that it was 


consensus of opinion that in spite 


was neat and orderly 
in spite of the fact that her con- 
versation was intelligent and proper, in spite of 
the fact that her deportment was entirely lady 
like in every respect, in spite of the fact that 
there was no criticism to be made of her record 
as a teacher, in spite of all these things it was 
the general consensus of opinion that she ought 
not to be re-elected. The other memb-rs were 
not aware of this “consensus of opinion” before 
but Mr. E was entitled to be believed, so Miss 
Z was not elected. 


The list of objections having been exhausted, 
the board proceeded to elect the remaining 22 
teachers, after which they adjourned and went 


to their homes congratulating themselves that 
they had so ren rously provided schools for the 
thousand children of the town for another year. 


And the next day Miss X, and Miss Y, and 
Miss Z along with all the other teachers went 
to their schoolrooms as usual and planned and 
worked tired and ex- 
hausted that they might do the best possible for 
the children of Mr. A and Mr. B and Mr. C. 


and prayed, and grew 


THE PURCHASE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND AWARD OF CONTRACTS. 
(Concluded from Page 26) 

The 


balance of the contracts consists of items that 


by the schools as needed during the year. 


are to be delivered direct by the contractor to 
the various schools or points of delivery as 
designated by the supply commissioner. How- 
ever, orders for all of the material are usually 
issued immediately after the signing of the con 
tract. 

This, in a brief way, outlines the way the 
board of education of the City of St. Louis pro- 
ceeds to purchase the bulk of its supplies. It 
is understood of course, that there are numerous 
items coming up during the year that are pur- 
chased in a similar manner, altho on a 
smaller scale. 


much 


It is also necessary to purchase, during the 
year, quite a large quantity of material consist- 
ing of small items termed by us “Emergency 


Items.” These are bought in the open market 
in the same manner that any business house 


would use in purchasing its material. 


Duplicate of Orders Sent to Schools. 

It might be well to call attention to the fact 
that in issuing our orders on firms or contrac- 
tors, for delivery to schools, the orders are made 
out in quadruplicate, one of the copies of which 
we send to the which 


material so that the school is informed immed- 


school is to receive the 


iately from whom the material is to come. 

I might say in conclusion that this method of 
purchasing supplies and warding contracts is 
used, I understand, by the cities of Pittsburgh 
and The these cities 
might vary slightly from that of St. Louis in 
ways, but in the they cover the 
It is the result of 


Louisville. systems in 


some main 


ground in a similar manner. 


quite a number of years of research and experi- 
ence, and for a large system, at least, about the 
shortest and most practical one, in my opinion, 
that could be used. 

It is well to bear in mind in purchasing sup- 
plies that you should cater, in a way, to the corr- 
venience of the prospective bidder. If you can 
make your specifications clear and concise and 
can offer inducements in the way of buying, 
such as allowing the bidder the privilege of 
prompt delivery and also specify exactly the 
quantity it is intended to take, you will find that 
there will be no trouble in securing the lowest 
price possible for the 
ordered. 

Invoices Should Be Paid Promptly. 

It is also well to bear in mind that invoices 
for material delivered should be paid promptly. 
In fact, there is no reason why a municipal in- 
stitution should not be able to pay its bills as 
promptly as any commercial institution. We 
have been able, in the board of education in St. 
Louis, to take advantage of all discounts, which 


amount of material 


not only enables us to save quite a considerab'e 
sum but also has created the opinion among the 
trade that the board of education is the best pay 
and their money is not only “sure” but “prompt.” 


VACANCY IN SUPERINTENDENCY. 

A vacancy exists in the superintendency of 
the Trinidad, Colorado, schools. Applications 
mat be addressed to F. W. Jones, secretary of 
the board of education. 


Some principals oversee and others overlook. 
The secret of education lies in respecting the 
pupil.—Emerson. 


He is to be educated because he is a man, 
and not because he is to make shoes, nails and 


pins.—Channing. 
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Come to Us for Teachers 


The prestige and high standing of this 
Agency and its facilities for combing the whole 
educational field, naturally attract and enlist the 
most desirable teachers. 


8 E. Jack Blvd., Chi 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston New wt ‘ences Portland tcinate Berkeley 

















PTTL Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach academic sub 
rey Cihi ree jects. The University of Wisconsin took eight of our men. More 
CI GASCMMESLES than a third of the State Universities selected our candidates. 


mummers THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


PHYSICAL TRAIAIAG ROBERT A. GRANT, Manager. 
BEStESSEAS ee 3164-17-18 NICHOLAS BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. Last year we announced that thereafter we should 
have nothifig to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candidates of places 
only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a single candi- 
date, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 years of 
experience, Suppose you try us, The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 





NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, © “°?**-ARco, n. v. 


The demand for good teachers at good! wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time toenroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 i4 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 





UR SIXTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY 
SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL OFFICIALS 100% more of our members 
placed with discriminating employers this year than in any previous one. Two private 

exchanges, special long distance line and our own operator in charge equips us especially to fill 
emergency vacancies. Tested and investigated teachers for any position our specialty. A 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE for educators who appreciate professional methods 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass'n, Inc., 699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas Gity, Mo. 





MISSOURI VALLBY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


You know what you want We have it. Let us work together. 
Services free to school officials. Enrollment free to teachers. 


KANSAS CITY and KIRKSVILLE, MO. 0. F. REVERCOMB, Manager 


Send all telephone and telegraph messages to Kirksville. 
A. P. GODDARD, Pres. 


EDUCATORS-AGENC Y.M. C. A. Bldg., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


PERSONAL INSPECTION OF INSTRUCTORS IN THE CLASSROOM ONE OF 
THE MANY DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF OUR SERVICE. 


So thern AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 
u - WwW. Te more thoroughly cover the middle South, and to take care of our rapidly growing 
b in that splendid territory, we have opened an office in Chattanooga. It will 
Teachers Agency ae. be under the same management as our Columbia office, and will specially cover 
—_. S. . Mgr. | pape, Sette, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
chattanooga, Tenn. Columbia, S. 





Two Offices - One Fee Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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HY don’t you purchase 
the best goods for your 


207 Montgomery Bldg. 
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Is Bruce’s School Architectural Library on file in your 
If not, write for complete information today. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 ©. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
NEW YORK DENVER SPOKANE ‘Teaching as a Business” with chapters 


on War, Salaries, etc. sent free. Thirty. 
437 Sth Ave. Symes Blidge. Peyton Bldg. third year. One fee registers in ail, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. S.Shaps! Street 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS, 


ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. BE. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ 
504-505 Kittredge, Bldg., Denver, Colorado 

Twenty-four years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials. 

We operate in all Western States 

Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies—-Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ge 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY Birmingham, Alabama 


Other Offices: Boston,New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 


AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY &: 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


\ superior agency tor superior people We register only 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. reliable candidates Services free to school efelall 












PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 
The Largest Agency in the West 
WM. RUFFER, A. M., Mgr. 





=< 


oS Sez a ee T 
OMG AA TIA T 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver .co.o 
The Licensed by and operating under bonds to the 
—_— PA R K Ee R State of Wisconsin. Personally conducted by 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Superintendent. Specialist teachers our specialty. 


TEACHERS ARE GOING TC AR 
C 5 G TO W 

Many teachers are joining some form of military or relief organizations. School officers will 
find this agency better prepared than ever to take care of this unusual demand for teachers, 

















Remember we recommend only when asked to do so by school officers. 


THE MISSOURI TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ARTHUR B. CLINE, Manager KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 











You receive 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





school? Our revolving black- 
boards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a suf- 


ficient guarantee. Send for our 16 plates. 


illustrated catalog and discount 7. Evans Arithmetic Chart. 
sheet and compare prices with 8. McConnell’s Language Chart. 
other manufacturers. 9. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., NEW YORK 327 South Market Street 





1. McConnell’s A. B. C. Reading Chart. 

2. McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart. 

3. Modern Primary Reading Chart. 

4. McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart. 

5.. Jameson Anatomical Plates. 

6. McConnell’s Anatomical, Physiology and Hygiene Plates, 


McConnell’s Desk Maps of the United States, size 15x 22 
inches, 14 maps to set, eyeletted and in envelope. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 





| 
STERLING anwee Besta 
Regt. U.S. Pat. Off. 

A Flag of Sterling Quality 


} OR 
DEFIANCE cortcntsintin 
| Regt. U. S. Pat. Of. 

A flag that bids defiance to the weather 





| §) SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Made only by 


| ANNIN & CO., New York 


Chicago, Il. 
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The STANDARD 


Which ‘‘Guarantee Successful Transportation’ 


b 


Their unfailing service in all weathers 

and under allroad conditions is 

the logical and certain result of the 

skill, care and thoroness in their de- 
sign and construction. 


THE WAYNE WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 





When Buying Electric 
Time ani Program Clock 
Systems, Consider— 


Ist. Reliability 
2nd. Maintenance 


3rd. First Cost 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
ing the Cheapest. The dif- 
ference in First Cost between 
a good system and a cheap 
system is often spent in a 
short time for increased 
Maintenance. 


With increased Mainte- 
60-Beat, Self-Winding n ance Ww e always fi nd 
Master Reeuator, ~—--s Reliability impaired. 





Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers 
and School Authorities to prepare complete 
specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Waynesboro, Pa., U.S. A. 




















Critical school officials who desire to 
combine certainty of faultless transpor- 
tation with the greatest economy pos- 
sible and most modern methods specify 


THE WAYNE 
SCHOOL CARS 











Thomaston, Conn 


SAN FRANCISCO 





SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


HEY maintain uniform 

time throughout a build- 
ing, eliminating all confu- 
sion and loss of time arising 
from difference in time of 
self contained clocks. The 
Secondary System is the 
most efficient because all 
clocks are synchronous with 
the master clock. 


Catalog, specifications and suggestions 
on request 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CQO. 


Established 1813 





Factories : 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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This Department is conducted as a personal servic 
for the readers of the Journal. Questions on. schoo! 
board problems, especially on the physical side of 
school administration will be answered as promptly 
as possible by the department editors. 

nly such questions will be printed as seem to be 
of general interest, Address correspondence to Editor, 
ScHooL Boarp JouRNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kindergarten Tiles. 

1. Q. We have placed a chimney in our new 
kindergarten and would like to decorate it with 
tiling illustrating mother goose characters. Will 
you please let me know where I may be able to 
get such tiling?—W. F. H. 

A. The following firms manufacture and sell 
tiles illustrating mother goose and nursery 
rhyme characters: 

Robert Rossman Company, 156 West 49th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Edwin A. Jackson and Bro., 
50 Beekman St., New York, N. Y.; The Rookwood 


Pottery Company, Cincinnati, O.; American 
Encaustic Tiling Co., Zanesville, O.; Grueby 
Faience and Tile Company, 42 West 39th St., 


New York, N. Y. 


Disinfecting Apparatus. 
2. Q:—Upon careful perusal the writer is not 
able to find an advertisement of the manufac 
turers of ozone equipment for swimming pools. 

The bacteriologist who is employed by the 
board: to examine the water of the swimming 
pool connected with the public schools of this 
city has recommended the installation of equip- 
ment for treating the water with ozone.—J. @. L. 

A:—Two firms manufacture ozone water puri 
fying apparatus for swimming pools. They are 
the Pitts and Kitts Manufacturing and Supply 
Company, Woolworth Building, New York, N., Y. 
and the Electric Water Sterilizer Company, Scott 
dale, Pa. 

The cost of a sterilizing outfit of the Pitts and 
Kitts type will vary from $1,500 to $2,500 accord- 
ing to the size of the pool and the equipment 
necessary to make the installation. It is claimed 
that the cost of maintenance for the apparatus 
varies from ten to thirty cents per day and that 
large savings can be effected in the reduction of 
the cost of frequent refilling of the tank, heating 
the water, labor, etc. 

The most valuable statement on methods o 
controlling the purity of swimming pools may 
be found in the American Physical Education 
Review, January, 1917. Mr. Wallace A. Man 
heimer of the Research Bureau of the New York 
City Department of Health, offers in this paper 
the results of an examination of nine pools using 
six methods of disinfection. He concludes that 
ozonating is the most effective. 


Unit Schoolhouses. 

3. Q. The school board in Buffalo is going 
to take up the question “Standardization of 
School Plans.” They want a plan they eall a 
unit plan—build a unit; if the school needs to 
be enlarged, add a unit, etc. Has that proposi 
tion been considered? Is it a good one?—J. W. 

A. The standardization of schoolhouse plans 
is a necessary development in large cities where 
a considerable number of new schoolhouses is 
erected each year and where there is great pres 
sure for schoolroom space and a corresponding 
lack of funds to be devoted to that purpose, The 
planning and construction of school buildings 
has been standardized to a great extent in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Portland, Ore., 
and other cities where especially notable work 
has been done in schoolhouse construction. 

The standardization in these communities has 
not taken quite the shape that is proposed in 
Buffalo. The architects or the superintendents 
of the school building department have drawn 
up what they call “a standard classroom unit” 


and have determined for it such common ele- 
ments as size, seating capacity; number, size 
and arrangement of windows and doors: loca 


tion and size of wardrobe, including doors, ete.; 
location and arrangement of heating and venti- 
lating flues and registers; type and materials of 
floors, walls, ceilings, wood trim, ete. They 
have also fixed standards for construction, -fire 
proofing, etc. In a word, they have drawn up a 
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“code” to be followed by the architects in design 
ing and planning new buildings. 

This standardization has by no means ex- 
tended to an absolute uniformity of design or 
arrangement of buildings, altho general types 
are adhered to and very frequently a building 
plan is duplicated in two or three structures 
erected during one year. The standards are, 
however, flexible and are changed from time to 
time, and there is great variety in the arrange- 
ment of buildings and in the exterior design. 

Unless Buffalo intends to erect one-story build- 


ings only, it will not be possible to develop a 
standard “unit plan” that will permit of the 


addition of single classroom units at a time. A 
classroom cannot be planned to be a complete 
self contained unit that can be added to an 
existing building as a beekeeper adds a hive to 
his stand. The problem is more complicated 
than the Buffalo officials seem to think. In the 
cities enumerated above, practically all the 
buildings are planned for future extension; that 
is, they are so arranged that there may be added 
from two to ten or more classrooms as the neigh- 
borhood grows and the school population in- 
creases. The arrangement for these extensions 
is made not only in the general layout, corri- 
dors, stairways, ete, but also in advance pre- 
parations which are made in the mechanical and 
sanitary equipment. Thus, the buildings are 
arranged so that additional boiler capacity may 
be had, and the steam mains and the ducts for 
the ventilating system are arranged for exten: 
sions. Space is arranged in the toilet rooms for 
additional fixtures, ete. 

If the Buffalo people intend to have unit schools 
planned on this basis, I am sure they will suc 


ceed. If, however, they propose to have a fixed 
style of architecture and an absolutely fixed 
method of construction, I am sure that their 


attempt will be doomed to failure in advance 
School architecture is a living, growing art, as 
well as a science, and anything like an attempt 
to develop schoolhouses on a universal pattern, 
is impossible as well as ridiculous.—W. C. B. 
Measuring Light and Humidity. 

4. Q. I am looking for instruments which 
can be purchased at a reasonable cost and can 
be easily taken into schoolrooms to measure light 
and atmospheric humidity. Can you tell me 
where these may be purchased?—R. A. K. 

A. The simplest and most accurate instru 
ment for measuring atmospheric humidity in 
schoolrooms is the weather bureau type of Sling 
psychrometer. A good model of this instrument 
is made by the Taylor Instruments Co., Roches- 
ter, NN. Y. 

For measuring artificial light in classrooms the 
“Foot Candle Meter’ is a compact instrument 
with an approximate accuracy of 15 per cent. It 
sells for $25, and is useful for all general pur 
poses, except for measuring daylight. 

The best all around instrument for classrooms 
is the Macbeth Photometer which has a minimum 
and a maximum range of .01 foot-candles to 
thousands of foot-candles. This instrument costs 
$150 to $175 complete and may be obtained from 
Leeds & Northrup Co., New York City. It is 
accurate and can be handled by one person. A 
review of the book of instruction and one or two 
trials will make any teacher of science or any 
superintendent able to use it accurately 


Reorganizing Classes to Economize Tine. 

5. Q:—“‘We are planning a reorganization of 
our first six grades of the elementary school. In 
these grades we have usually two classes, one 
class composed of the slow pupils and one class 
composed of the bright pupils. Altho in the long 
run the bright cldss covers more work than the 
slow class, nevertheless, the time required to 
cover the entire work of the first six grades is 
the same; namely, six years. 

“IT have been thinking that it might be possible 
for the bright class of students to cover this same 
amount of work in five years. I am writing to 
ask your opinion on the matter and also to find 
out whether there are any other schools using 
this sort of plan.”—R. F. K. 

A:—The boy and girl of large capacity deserves 
special attention in the public schools. They 
should undoubtedly be the special concern of the 
administrators and teachers. They should be 
given work up to their capacities, and be pro- 
moted as frequently as their physical condition 
and maturity permit. However, the feasibility 
of cutting down the time element in the first six 
years seems open to question. The writer would 
be inclined to consider the six-year elementary 
course as the irreducible minimum so far as the 
time element is concerned To be sure, two or 
three groups may be provided for in this period, 
each group covering different amoun‘s of work 


intended to be suited to the needs of the slow, 
the average, and the gifted. The slow group 
might advisedly spend more than six years in 
the elementary course. But even for the gifted 


group, there is a limitation as regards maturity 
which should probably lessen any tendency to 
reduce this six-year course of study. The period 
during which we can probably most safely econ. 
omize on time is during the six-year period of the 
Junior-Senior High School. 

We are unable to cite any examples of time. 
reduction in the first six-year period. However, 
there are several standard plans for adjustnents 
and differentiations in the elementary school, 
most of them based on the regular eight-year ele. 
mentary course with the possibility of reducing 
the eight years to six. The best brief trealment 
of these plans is found in chapter 18 of Dr. Cub. 
berley’s “Public School Administration.” The 
Cambridge, Portland, and North Denver plans, as 
outlined in this chapter, seem to be essentially 
What you have in mind. They provide for two 
classes, the average and the gifted, and make pro. 
vision for rapid advancement of the latter. The 
Santa Barbara, California, plan seems preferable 
to us. It provides for three groups, the slow, the 
average, and the gifted, and makes no definite 
prevision for the rapid advancement of the gifted. 
Of course promotion by subject is preferable to 
promotion by any group basis. 

In this connection it might be advisable to 
recommend for your consideration bulletin No. 4, 
1911. U. S. Bureau of Education, entitled “Pro. 
visions for Exceptional Children in Publie 
Schools.” This is a valuable document on the 
classification of exceptional children, and in de 
scribing the work done along this line in 3g 
American cities.—Geo. M. Baker, Professor of 
School Administration, University of Kentucky 


AFTER THE SCHOOL BOARD 
MEETING. 


A BIT OF HUMOR. 
Told Too Much. 


In the primary grade it was customary to re 
peat the Lord’s Prayer as part of the opening 
exercises each morning. During prayer the chil- 
dren would bow their heads upon their desks. 
One morning immediately after prayer a small 
girl held up her hand. 

“What is it, Mary?” asked 

“Oh, Teacher, I saw 
while we were praying.” 


the teacher 


Johnny looking around 


“No doubt, dear,” 
we are not 
ness.” 

“Well,” the child admitted with reluctance, “my 
papa isn’t as much talked about as George Wash 


smiled the teacher, “but, you 
considering goodness but great 


see, 


ington, but that’s because he’s not s)_ well 
Known.” 
The Plagiarist. 
A teacher was in the habit of giving to her 


pupils daily a list of words with their meaning, 


testing the children’s memories the next day 
One day she gave the word “Plagiarist,” defining 
it, somewhat obscurely, as “literary thief.” The 


next day the youngest members of the class was 
asked to define the word. “A plagiarist,” said 
he solemnly, “is a-a-a-little hairy thief.” 

The late and for 
Journal of 
he could take a 
Coming into the print 
publications were.printed he 


John Macdonald, founder 
many years editor of the Western 
Education was a true humorist 
joke as well as tell one 
shop where his 


accosted a bindery girl who was carrying a big 
bundle of “Journals.” 

“Don’t those papers make you tired?” he asked 
kindly. 

The girl stopped chewing gum only long 
enough to answer: “Naw, I don’t read 'em.” 

A Case In Point. 

Said the Professor: “History shows that in- 
novators have always met with derision and 
worse. Take the case of—” 

“You bet!” interrupted the “dressy” boy. “I 
know. I was the first one in our town to wear 
spats. 


One Was Enough for Johnny. 

The Sunday-school lesson was from that scrip- 
ture which teaches that if your brother strike 
you on the cheek, you should turn the other also 
and endure even for seventy times seven. Johnny 
had listened to his teacher very attentively, while 
she emphasized this fact, and after the lesson the 
superintendent rose to make a few remarks 

“Now, boys,” he said, “how many times ought 
another strike you before hit him 
back?” 

“Just about one 


boy to vou 


promptly answered Johnny 


i 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Producers of School Goods in the United States. Under our guarantee none other can DS 
receive a place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly by ordering from these firms or their jobbers. tH 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ce lumbia School Supply C« SCHOOLROOM HEATERS rOWER CLOCKS 
SHADES Glauber Brass Mfg. ¢ Federal Equipment Cx International Heater Co Standard Electric Time Co 
iver C. Steele Mig. Co 20th Century Brass Works ky. H. Sheldon & Co : aT : : 
Hm Draper Shade Co Imper Brass Mie. ¢ SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS rYPE 
ee. ott Shade Co LABORATORY SUPPLIES W. M. Welch Mfg. Co American Type Founders Co 
ee: Shade ENAMEI ( ul Scientifie Co eae: 
Walger aw ing ; C'Riclen Warnieh t W "MM Welch Mfe. C SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES rYPEWRITERS 
Caxton “< ol Supply Ce : Milwauke Dustless Brush Co Underwood Typewriter Co 
RT MATERIALS ENGRAVINGS LIBRARY SHELVING . ; . . . 
ro. +} Premier Eng. ( Durand Steel Locker Ce SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT yaCUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Binney ¢ oil , ‘ DEVICES Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co 
meron! Co. ERASERS LIGHTING FIXTURES Vonnegut Hardware Co 
American rayon . Sons : : VARNISH 
Devoe «& Raynolds a on a ~ Sy ( uminous Unit Co SEWAGE DISPOSAI ©’ Brien Varnish Cx 
Frederic! Post ¢ Wet 5" 3 ‘li Holophane Glass ¢ Waterman-Waterbury C« 
ASH HOISTS LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER SHADE CLOTH ; VENTILATORS 
Gillis & Geoghegan ERASER CLEANERS L. Sonneborn Sons Stewart Hartshorn Co Peerless Unit Vent. Co 
: | ‘ Lynn & ¢ Franklyn R. Muller & (¢ Walger Awning Co y ; : 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY alg v : WAGONS 
Kansas City Scenic Co EXIT DEVICES L 1Qt ID SLATING SHADE ROLLERS Mhe a. a Works 
. Vonnegut ardy a e ank & p ’ Stey P shorn (< Stuc maker Corporation 
AUDITORIUM SEATING meget Marcware ¢ ne Fe ae ee ee Wales Awaken Oe mn te 
wa wre > . ; : = > - WAGON HEATERS 
Haney School Furniture Co FILING CABINETS LIQUID SOAP Ten £ . ; t 
Peabody School Furniture ¢ Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Cx Associated Migrs. Cx — 7 —— a oe Miller Vehicle Heater Co 
American = ates Co Shaw-Walker Cx LOCKERS STEEL Wi - WALL DEAFENING 
eter « OW oO . Poe ‘TE 4 0 SAS ! . " ) 
Set Furniture Co FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS Federal Steel Fixture Co wim asa wii -1 
N. J. School & Church Furn ( Holtzer-Cabot Electrie Cc Fred Medart Mfg. Co WALL SURFACING 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield (¢ Stand lectr rime Co Berger Mfg. Co SWEEPING COMPOUNDS Che Vitrolite Co 
Empire Seating Co > Durand Steel Locker Co rheo. B. Robertson Products C: STE , . 
Superior Seating Co FIRE ESCAPES : Tames ToPe WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
supe AWNINGS Minnesota Manufacturers Assn MACHINERY ry vies ABLE TOPS American Vuleamiaed Bikes Ga. 
‘ ps . : , : Oliver Machinery Co “ trohte Co —" . . " 
Walger Awning Co FIRE EXIT LATCHES Amer. Wood Work. Mach. C TALKING MACHINES WATER COOLERS 
BELLS Vonnegut Hdw. Co Victor Talking Machine Co Waterman-Waterbury Co 
: ( MANUAL TRAINING dominoes 
oote Foundr C% Sargent «& i , . rer . 
1, B. Foot indry EQUIPMENT TEMPERATURE REGULATION, WINDOWS— ADJUSTABLE 
BLACKBOARDS COMPOSI- FLAG POLES I H. Sheldon & Cx Johnson Service Co ustra indow Co 
rION Newark Steel Post Co C. Christianser : : WINDOWS-—STEEI 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Cx N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co Kewaunee Mfg. Co Ludowici-¢ TILE SLABS rruscon Steel ¢ oO , aii 
Reaver Board Companies FLAGS Federal Equipment Ce , . ——- 
Caxton School Supply ¢ heey tag . rOILET PAPER WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
BE W. A. Rowles ¢ + CC} ag Flag & D at. ( uM ' MAPS , A. P. W. Paper Co L. oO Draper Shade Co 
eber Costello ¢ nonin «& odern ‘Supply 
Weber I H.C] “i 4A J.N ‘ena & ¢ TOILET PARTITIONS WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
LACK BOARDS NATURAI Weber ¢ tello ¢ The Vitrolite Co Oliver Machinery Co 
‘ SLATE FLOORING we he Tannewitz Works 
Keenan Structural Slate Cx Franklyn R. Muller & Ce MEMORIAL TABLETS rOILET ROOM FIXTURES American Wood Work. Mach. Co 
Nene Struct. Slate Co John Williams, Ip A. P. W. Paper Co Selden i in 
Penna ye Sat : ’ FLOOR BRUSHES , iper KE. H. Sheldon & ¢ 
a ee Seecknoare \ Milwaukee Dustless Brush Cx METAL LATH TOWER BELLS WOODWORKING VISES 
BOOK COVERS Berger Mfg. Ce }. B. Foote Foundry Ci Richards-Wileox Co 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co FLOOR DEAFENING Pruscon Steel Cx 
Peckham, Little & Co ~ el Cabot 
! : MIC ROSCOPES 
BOOK PUBLISHERS FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE  paycch & mts Ck 2 
Gregg Publishing Company Wayvell Chappell & Ce MOTION 
J tenrgy 3 ON PICTURES 
ns s Dn FOLDING PARTITIONS rhe Pathescope Co P 
aah ee a an Jas. G. Wilson Corp ‘ age 
Eetean Book Ceo Richards-Wileox C MOTION PICTURE \. P. W. Paper Co 68 Modern School Supply Co 86 
Boeeon & Co . MACHINES American Book Co 20 Muller & Co., Franklyn R 6 
Rand McNally Co . FORGES Nicholas Power Co American Crayon (¢ 65 Natural Slate Blackboard Co 5 
The Century oe v . lachinery Ci enterprise Optical Mfg. Ce American Portable House Co 6 Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O 83 and & 
G. P. Putnam's Son FUMIGATORS Victor Animatograph ( American Seating Co 18 Newark Steel Post Co 8 
irthur J. Barnes Pub. ¢ Central City Cl ( The DeVry Corporation American Type Founders Cy 70 Newson & Co 74 
Peemillan ( ompan) — ‘ emcees . a American Vulcanized Fibre Co 72 N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 14 
AN Palmer Co FURNACES sini PAINTS— WALL American Woodworking Mach. Co. 4 N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 86 
— . = Br Varnish ¢ Annin & Co 86 Norton Door Check Co 2 
ongmans Green & Cx Hayne Langenberg Mfg. ( cas tror ( rt t Nyst eC Ae 7 
‘ i& Co 2APRE ; ong VO 1e ) ystrom <¢ o 78 
am Srown 6 FURNITURE Ee iy ee Associated Mfgrs. Co 10 O'Brien Varnish Co 70 
BUNSEN BURNERS Americ in Seating Cx Holder p bea . ' + Lasteal Whedon Ca ith Cover Oliver Machinery Co 72 
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UNIFORM TIME A NECESSITY IN ALL SCHOOLS 


To prove this it is only necessary to cite the following: 


The few minutes just before recess in any school: The teachers are closing 
their classes, making ready for the dismissal signal. If the clocks are not in 
agreement with each other or with the program bell, what happens? 


The teachers in rooms where the clocks are slow are caught without sufficient 
time to close their classes properly, while those in rooms where the clocks are 
fast will have their classes ready too early. The result is constant confusion 
and unnecessary waste of time. 


This condition is more marked, of course, where classes change from one room to another, but 
even when tke program consists only of opening, closing and recess, the importance of time 
uniformity is apparent. 


Furthermore, when the program signals are sounded by hand, there is the added error of human 
carelessness. If the principal is to ring them it is a constant distraction from his educational work. 


‘“‘Standard”’ Electric Time Equipment is designed to overcome these obvious defects in school 
time systems. It gives uniform time service to the school, handles the program automatically, 
eliminates confusion and waste of time, and conserves the teachers’ and principal’s time for 
strictly educational work. 


Your lower grade buildings need Uniform Time as well as your high schools. 
Write home office or nearest branch today for further information, or estimate. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 








261 Franklin Street 50 Church Street Rockefeller Building Monadnock Bldg. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


461 Market Street 706 Marsh-Strong Eldg. Brown-Marx Building 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 























PARK VIEW SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D C 
Snowden Ashford, Architect 








281 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows CENTENNIAL SCHOOL, WINNIPEG 
of this Building Edgar Prain, Architect. 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


DRAFTLESS VENTILATION Make Your Floors and Partitions Sound-proof 


Park View School, Washington, D. C. by lining them with the standard deadener 


Gentlemen: Nov. 10, 1916. > 4 s ; 99 
To obtain fresh outside air without draft, open windows Ca b< rt ety Ll | i t 


without flapping shades and bars of sunshine across the desks 
of pupils, and for ease of adjustment, the AUSTRAL Windows | Cabot’s Quilt has made more buildings really sound-proof 
surpass any that I have ever used. | than all other deadening methods combined. Musical 
Among the hundreds of visitors to our new Park View | schools are the hardest buildings to deaden, and the N. E. 
School, no feature has attracted greater interest or attention | Conservatory of Music, Canadian Conservatory of Musie, 
or received greater commendation than your windows. | N.Y. Institute of Musical Art, and many others show 
I believe they meet a long-felt need and will receive the | that Quilt is perfect. Sound-proof, rot-proof, vermin-proof 
wide recognition they deserve. and fire-retarding. Quilt is the only deadener that breaks 
Very truly yours, | up and absorbs the sound-waves. It is a thick, elastic 
F. S. Fairley, Principal. | cushion of dead-air spaces. 





Write for New Schoo! Catalogue Send for sample and full catalog. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY | | Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemist, Boston 
101 Park Avenue NEW YORK | 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 




















